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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public a new treatise upon 
Moral Science, it may not be improper to state 
the circumstances which led to the undertaking, 
and the design which it is intended to accomidisL 

When it l^came my duty to instruct in Moral 
Philosophy, in Brown University, the text-^book 
in use was the work of Dr. Paley. From many 
of his principles I found myself compelled to dis- 
sent, and, at first, I contented myself with stating 
to my classes my objections to the author, and 
offering my views, in the form of familiar conver- 
sations, upon several of the topics which he dis- 
cusses. These views, for my own convenience, 
I soon committed to paper, and delivered, in the 
form of lectures. In a few years, these lectures 
had become so far extended, diat, to my surprise, 
they contained, by themselves, the elements of a 
different system from that of the text-book which 
I was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of 
teaching two different systems, I undertook to 
reduce them to order, and to make such addi- 
tions, as would render the work in some measure 
complete within itself. I thus relinquished the 
work of Dr. Paley, and, for some time, have 
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been in the habit of mstructing solely by lecture. 
The success of the attempt exceeded my expec- 
tations, and encouraged me to hope, that the 
publication of what I had delivered to my classes, 
might, in some small degree, facilitate die study 
of moral science 

From these circumstances the work ^ has de- 
rived its character. Being designed for the pur- 
poses of instruction, its aim is, to be simple, clear, 
and purely didactic. I have rarely gone into ex- 
tended cUscussion, but have contented myself 
vnth the attempt to state the moral law, and the 
reason of it, m as few and as comprehensive 
terms as possible. The illustration of the princi- 
ples, and the af^licaticm of them to cases in or- 
dintlry life, I have generally left to the instructor, 
or to the student himself Hence, also, I have 
raiitted every thine which relates to the history 
of opinions, and have made but little allusion 
even to the opinions themselves, of those from 
whom I dissent. To have acted otherwise, 
would have extended the undertaking greatly be- 
yond the limits which I had assigned to myself; 
and it seemed to me not to belong to the design 
which I had in view. A work which should at- 
tempt to exhibit what was true, appeared to me 
more desirable than one which should pcMnt out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtful, 
or disprove what was false. 

In the course of the work, I have quoted but 
few authorities, as, in preparing it, I have refer- 
red to but few books. I make this remark in no 
manner for the sake of laying daim to originality, 
but to avdd the imputation of using the labors loi 
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Others without acknowledgment. When I com- 
menced the undertaking, I attempted to read ex- 
tensively, but soon found it so difficult to arrive 
at any definite results, in this manner, that the 
necessities of my situation obliged me to rely 
upon my own reflection. That I have thus come 
to the same conclusions with many others, 1 
should be unwilling to doubt. When this coinci- 
dence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I 
have mentioned it. When it is not mentioned, it 
is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations is Bishop Butler. The chapter on 
Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more than 
a development of his ideas on the same sul^ect. 
How much more I owe to this incomparable wri- 
ter, I know not. As it was the study of his ser- 
mons on human nature, that first turned my at- 
tention to this subject, there are, doubtless, manv 
trains of thought which I have derived from him, 
but which I have not been able to trace to theur 
source, as they have long since become incorpo- 
rated with my own reflections. The article on 
the Sabbath, as is stated in the text, is derived 
chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the 
same subject. Entertaining those views of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, 
that I consider them the great source of moral 
truth ; and that a system of ethics will be true, 
just in proportion as it develops their meaning. 
To do this has been my object ; and to have, in 
ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success. 
I* 
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It is not withoat much diffidence, that I have 
ventured to lay before the public a work on this 
important sul^ect That something of this sort 
was needed, has long been universally confessed. 
My professional duty led me to undertake it; 
and I trust that the hope of usefulness has in- 
duced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, I 
have endeavored to express myself in such a 
manner, that the reader shall have as little trou- 
ble as possible in detecting my errors. And if 
it shall be found, that I have thrown any light 
whatever upon the science of human duty, 1 shall 
have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that 
Spirit, whose inspiration alone teacheth man un- 
derstanding. And my cause for gratitude will 
scarcely be less, should my failure incite some 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the 
siilject, to a more successful undertaking. 

Beowit UinrsKsiTT, April, 1835. 
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SECOND EDITION, 



A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral 
Science having been demanded, within a much 
shorter period than was anticipated, I have given 
to the revisal of it all the attention which my 
avocations have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances 
which could not be foreseen, was, unfortunately, 
in several places, inaccurate in typographical exe- 
cution. I have endeavored, I hope with better 
success, to render the present edition, in this 
respect^ less liable to censure. ^ In a few cases, 
single words and modes of expression have also 
been changed. I have, however, confined myself 
to verbal corrections, and have, in no case that I 
remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the work has been 
introduced, as a text-book, into some of our 
hi^iest seminaries of education, I hope that I 
may be forgiven, if I suggest a few hmts as to 
the manner in which I suppose it may be most 
successfiiUy used for this purpose. 
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1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor 
nor pupil ever make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the 
exercise, be so mastered by the pupil, both in 
plan and illustration, that he will be able to re- 
cite it in order, and explain the connection of the 
different parts with each other, without the ne- 
cessity of assistance from his insfructor. To give 
the language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. 
The questions of the instructor should have 
respect to principles that may be deduced from 
the text, practical application of the doctrines, 
objections which may be raised, Slc. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one 
day, be invariably reviewed on the day succeed- 
ing. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has 
been made in the work, let a review from the 
beginning be commenced. This should com- 
prehend, for one exercise, as much as had been 
previously recited in two or three days ; and 
should be confi^ed to a brief analysis of the 
argument, with a mere mention of the illustra- 
tions. 

6. As soon as the whole portion thus far re- 
cited, has been reviewed, let a new review be 
commenced, and continued in the same manner ; 
and thus on successively, until the work is com- 
pleted. By pursuing this method, a class will, 
at any period of the course of study, be enabled, 
with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have 'already acquired; and when the work is 
completed, they will be able to pursue the whole 
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thread of the argument, from the begmning to 
the end ; and thus to retain a knowledge, not 
only of the individual principles, but also of their 
relations to each other. 

But the advantage of this mode of study is 
not confined to that of a more perfect knowl- 
edge of this or of any other book. By present- 
ing the whole field rf thought at one view be- 
fore the mind, ' it will cultivate the power of 
pursuing an extended range of argument;. of 
examining and deciding upon a connected chain 
of reasonmg ; and will, in no small degree, ac- 
custom the student to carry forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these sug- 
gestions, not in the least because I suppose the 
present work worthy of any peculiar attention 
from an instructor, but simply because, having 
been lon^ in the b^bit of pursuing this method, 
and havmg witnessed its results in my own 
classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it 
to those who are engaged in the same profession 
with myself. Other instructors may have suc- 
ceeded better with other methods. I have suc- 
ceeded best, with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his firiends, the 
author has it in contemplation to prepare a small 
abridgment of the present work, in duodecimo, 
for the use of schools and academies. It will 
be published as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 

B»owir UniTXRsiTT, September, 183S. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 



The publisheis having thought proper to g^ve to the 
Elements of Moral Science a more pennanent fonn, I 
have revised the work with all the care that mj engage- 
ments would allow. In domg this, I have made many 
verbal alteratbns; I have modified some paragraphs; some 
I have transposed, and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of retummg 
my gratefiil acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, 
either privately or through the medium of the press, have 
fevored me with their critical remarks. I have endeavored 
to weigh their suggestions with all the impartiality in my 
power. Where I have been convmced of error, I have 
altered tiie text. Where I have only doubted, I have suffer- 
ed it to remain ; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange 
one doubtfiil opmion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, I have 
also contented mjrself with allowing the text to stand with- 
out additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be 
verv briefly stated : — ^I supposed that those coni^derations 
m favor of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person ; and I seem to 
myself to have observed that the public really take very 
little mterest in the controversies of authors. A veiy con» 
siderable amount of manuscript, which I had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in connection with this edition, I 
have therefore suffered to lie quietiy in my desk. 

Bbow* UnyxBfiTTi January, 1837 
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THEORETICAL ETHICS, 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL 
QUALITY OF ACTIONS. 

SECTION I. 

OF If O&AL LAW. 

Ethics, or Moral Hiilosophy, b the Science of Moral/ 
Lawv 

Tne first question which presents itself is, What is moral 
law? Letusthenmquire,&st,whatis2tni;; and, secondly, 
what is moral law. _ 

y By the term 2tiii^,^ jhiok, we generally mean a form of 
expression, denotmg either a mode of existence, or an order 
of sequence^ 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newtcm^s laws^namelyj that 
every body will continue in a state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a right line, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode of existence^ 
y The third law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon another, there is an equal and contrary reaction, 
denotes an order of sequence ; that is, it declares the gen- 
eral fact, tiiat, if one event occur, the constitution of things 
under which we exist, b such, that anotiier event will also 
occur./ 

Thb axicxns m Mathematics are laws of the same kind. 
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Thu9y the axiom, ^'if equals be added to equals, the wholes 
will be equal/' denotes an order of sequence, m respect to 
quanti^. 

Of me same nature are the laws of Chemistry. Such, 
for instance, b the law that, if soda be saturated with muri- 
atic acid, the result will be common salt« 

Thus, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. If a picture of 
a visible object be fonned upon the retma, and the impres- 
sion be communicated, by the nerves, to the brain, the 
result will be an act of perception. 

/The meaning of law, when referring to civil society, is 
substantially the same. It exjuressea an established order ^ 
of sequence between a specified action, and a particular 
mode of reward or of punishmenty Such, in general, b the 
meaning othw. 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions amoral quality ; that is, that a human action 
may be either right or wrong. Every one knows that we 
may contemplate the same acdon as wise or unwise; as 
courteous or mipolite ; as graceful or awkward ; and, also, 
as right or wrong. It can have escaped the observation of 
no one, tiiat there are consequences distinct fix)m each 
other, which follow an action, and which are connected| 
respectively, with each of its attributes. Tq take, for 
instance, a moral quality. Two men may both utter what 
is false ; the one mtending to speak the truth, the other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
this act are common to both cases, namely, that the hearers 
may, in both cases, be deceived. But it is equally man- 
ifest, that there are also consequences peculiar to tne case 
in which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the effects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in which he is held by the community./ And 
thus, m general. Moral Philosophy proceeds upon the sup- 
position that there exists m the actions of men a moral 
quality, and that there sure certain sequences connected by 
our Cfreator with the exhibition of tiiat quality./ 

A moral law is, ib^re^^j a fomi of expression denoting 
an order of sequence established between the moral quality 
of actbns, and their results.^ 
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MoraJ PhSoeophy, or Ethics, is the science which dam- 
fies anu Blnstrates mcnral law. 

Here it may be worth while to remaikj that an order of 
sequence established, suf^poses, of neces^, an Establisher. 
Hence Moral Philosophy, as well as every other science, 
proceeds upon the supposition of the existence of a 
universal cause, the Creator of all things, who has made 
every thing as it is, and who has subjected all things to the 
relations which they sustain. And hence, as all relations, 
whedier mar^i or physical, are the result of His aiactment, 
an order of sequence once discovered in morals, is just as 
mvariable as an order of sequence in physicsy 
/ Such being the fact, it is evident, diat the moral laws of 
God can never be varied by tlie institutions of man, any 
more than the physical laws. The results which God has 
connected with actions, will inevitably occur, all the created 

S)wer in the universe to the contrary notwithstanding/ 
or can these consequences be eluded or averted, any 
more than the sequences wWch follow by the laws of grav- 
itation. What should we think of a man who expected to 
leap j&om a precipice, and, by some act of sagacity, elude 
Ae efl^ <M die accelerating power of gravity? cwr, of 
another, who, by the exercise of his own will, determined 
to reod^ him^self imponderable ? Every one who believes 
God to have established an order of sequences m morals, 
must see tiiat it is equally absurd, to expect to violate, with 
impunity, any moral law of the Creator. 

/Yet men have always flattered themselves with the hope 
tnat they could violate moral law, and ^^pe ^c conse- 

Juences which God has established. TheTeason is obvious. ' 
a physksy die consequent follows the antecedent, often 
immediately, and most commonly after a stated and well 
known interval, in morals, the result is frequentiy long 
delayed ; and the time of its occurrence is always uncertsun. 
Hence, " because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily , th^efore the hearts of the sons of men are 
fiilly set m them to do evil." But time, whether long or 
diort, has neither power nor tendency to change the order 
of an established sequence. / The time respired for vege- 
tetioB, m cBferent orders of j^ts, may vary ; but yet 
3 
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wheat will always moduce wheat, and an acom will always 
produce an oak. That such is the case in morals, a heathen 
poet has taught us : 

Raro, antecedentem scelestain 
Desemit, pede poena claudo. 

HoR. Ub, 3. Oir. 2. 

A higher authority has admonished us, y^' Be not deceived ; 
Grod is not mocked ; whatsoever a man satoeth, that shall 
he also reap.^^ It is also to be remembered^th^in morals 
as well as m physics, the harvest is always more abundant 
than the seed fi:om which it sprrngs.^ 



SECTION II. 



WHAT IS A MOBAL ACTION? 

/ Action, fixim oc^inn, the supme of the Latin verb €^f 
I do, signifies something done ; the putting forth of some 
power.f 

But binder what circumstances must power be put forth, 
in order to render it a moral action ? 

/ 1. A machine is, in common conversation, said to be 
powerful. A vegetable is said to put forth its leaves, a 
tree to bend its branches, or a vine to nm towards a prop ; 
but we never speak of these instances of power, as actions. 

f 2. Action is never affirmed, but of beings possessed of a 
ttnU; that is, of those in whom the putting forth of power 
b immediately consequent upon their determination to put 
it forth. Could we conceive of animate beings, whose 
exertions had no connection with their will, we should not 
speak of such exertions as actions./ 
r 3. Action, so far as we know, is affirmed only of bemgs 
possessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capable of com- 
prehending a particular end, and of adopting the means 
necessary to accomplish it.f An action is something done ; 
that is, some change effected. But man effects change, 
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0DI7 by means of stated antecedents. An actkm, tbere- 
£)re, in such a being, supposes some change in view, and 
some means employed for the purpose of eating it. 

We do not, however, affirm this as essential. Suppose 
a being so constituted as to be able to effect changes with- 
out the use of means ; action would then not involve the 
necessity of intelligence, in the sense in which it is here 
eayplained. All that would be necessary, would be the 
previous conception of the change which he intended to 
efkcU 

4/ All this exists in man./ He is voluntary and intelli- 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion of 
power, and that exertion of power is subject to his will/ 
This is sufficient to render man the subject of govem- 
ment. He can foresee the results of a particular action, and 
can will, or not will, to accomplish it. And other results 
can be connected with the action, of such a nature, as to 
influence his will in one direction ar in another.;^ Thus, a 
man may know that stabbing another will produce death. 
He has it in*his power to will or not to will it. But such 
other consequences may be connected by society with the 
act, that, though on many accounts he would desire to do 
it, yet, on o^er and graver accounts, he would prefer 
not to do it. # This is sufficient to render man a subject of 
government. /"But is this all that is necessary to constitute 
man a mordt agent ; that, is, to render, him a subject of 
moral government ?/ :' . ^ 

/ May not^ this be affirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary, and even, to stwme ext^t, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequentiy, at least, comprehend the relation 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessary for the accomplishment of tiiat end?/ Do they 
not manifosdy design to mjure us, and also select the most 
appropriate means for effecting their purpose ? And can 
we not connect such results with their actions, as shall 
influence their will, and prevent or excite the exercise of 
their power? We do this, whenever we caress or mtimi 
date mem, to prevent them fix»n injuring us, or to excite 
tbeni to h\Kx. They are, then, subjects of government^ 
as truly as man. 
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/ Is there, diao, no diftreDce between die mt^geAt and 
Tohintacy action of a brute, and the moml action of a 
man ? Suppose a biute and a man both to perfixtn the 
same action ; as, fiv instanee, soppose the brute to kill its 
offipring, and die man to murder hk child* Are these 
actions of the same character ? Do we entertain the same 
ieefings towards the authors of them ? Do we treat the 
authon m the same maimer, and with the design of pro- 
ducing m diem the same resuh ? / 

I tUnk no one can answer these questions in the affir- 
maUve. iWepify the brute, but we areJUkd with indig 
nation against the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm daae; in the odier, iiyury committed. We 
fi^l that the nam deserves mmishmetU : we have no such 
feeing towards the brute. We saj that the man has done 
toroi^ ; but we never affimi this of the brute./ We may 
attempt to produce in the brute such a reeoUecdon of the 
ofience, as may deter him fiom the act in -future ; but we 
can do nomore. We attempt,in the oth^ case, to make the 
man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce in him a 
radical change of character ; so that he not only woiM 
not commit the cmae agab, but would be inberrady av^nse 
to thoxcommission of it. 

These conidderatkxB are, I think, suffident to render it 
eTidentJthat we pmeive an element m the acdc»isof men, 
which does not i^dst m( the BcVQtip of brutes.^/ W^'O^^ '^ 
this element? //^v-- - A\, tr /*- .^i/</f / ' '^I'^l^ f\^f^' '/^V>-^ 

If we should adc a chid, he wo^ tell us dii^t the man 
Icnfows better. - This would be his mode of exphumng it. 

But what IS meant by knowmg better? Did not the 
brute and the man both know that the result of theiracdon 
would be harm? Did not bodi mtend thi^ it ^bauM be 
harm ? In what respect, then, did the one know better 
toan doe other? 

I think tha^ a plain man or a child would answer, the 
man knew that he ought not to do iiy and that the brute 
did wfi know that he ought not to doit; othB might say, 
the man knew, and the brute did not know, diat it was 
wrmsg ; but whalemr terms be might employ, they would 
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involve the same idea. I do not know that a philosopher 
could give a mare satisfactory answer. 

If the question, then, be asked, what is a moral action ? 
we may answer/ it is the voluntarv action of an intelligent 
agent, who is capable of distinguishing hetweea right and 
wrong, or of distinguishing what he ought, from what he 
ought not, to do/ 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, although action is 
defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not mtended 
to be asserted, that the moral quality exists only where 
poiaer is actually exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resdudons may be deserving either of praise or of 
blame ; that is, may be either right ot wrong, where they 
do not appear in action. When the will consents to the 
perfoimance of an action, though the act be not done, the 
omniscient Deity justly considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious. 

A From what has been said, it may* be seen that there 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist in the actions of brutes. Hence, though both are 
subjects of government, the government of the one should 
be constructed upon principles different from that of the 
other. We can operate upon brutes only by fear of pun- 
idim^fit, and hope of reward. We can operate upon man, 
not only in this manner, but, also, by an appeal to his con- 
sciousness of right and wrong ; and by die use of such 
means as may improve his moral nature. Hence, all 
modes of punishment which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unphilosophical as they are thoughtless, cruel and vin- 
dictive. Such are those syjstransof criminal jurisprudence, 
which have in view nothmg more than the infliction of 
pain upon the offender. The leading object of all such 
systems should be to reclaim the vici(ms. Such was the 
result to which all the mvestigations of Howard led. Such 
is the improvement which Prison Discipline Societies are 
laboring to effect/ 

And it is worthy of remark, that /the Christian precept 

respecting the treatment of injuries, proceeds precisely 

upon this prindple. The New Testament teaches us to 

love our enemies, to do good to those that hate us, to over- 

3* 
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come eril with good ; tiiat is, to set before a man who does 
vrrongy the strongest possible exemplUbatbn c^ the opposite 
moral qaalhy, right. J Now, it is manifest, that nothing 
would be so likely to show to an injnrious person die tur- 
pitude of his own conduct, and to produce in him self- 
reproach and repentance, as precisely this sort a[ moral 
exhibition. Revenge and retsdiation might, or mi^t not, 
mevent a repetition of the injury to a particular mchvidual. 
The requiting of evil with good, in additicm to this e^ct, 
has an inherent tevidena/ to produce sorow for the act, 
and dislike to its moxBl quality ; and thus, l^ producbg a 
change of diaracter, to prevent the repetition of the offence 
under all circumstances boreafier. 



SECTION III. 

IN WHAT PART OF AN AOTION DO WB mSOOVEB ITS MORAL 
aUALITT? 

In a dehberate action, four distinct elements may be 
commonly observed. These are— 
/ 1. The outward act, as when I put money into the hands 
of another. % 

2. The conception of this act, of which the external 
performance is the mere bodying fcarth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception into effect 

4. The intention, or design, with vrbidi all this is^ done. 
Now, the moral quality does not belong to the ext^nal 

act ; for the same external act may be performed by two 
men, while its moral character is, in the two cases, entirdy 
dissimilar. 

Nor does it belong to the conception of the external act, 
nor to the resolution to cany that conc^tion into efiect ; 
for the resolution to perform an action can have no other 
character than that of the action kself. It must, then, 
reokle in the intention./ 
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/That su^ is the fact, Hiay be illustrated bv an exanqple. 
A. and B both ^ye to C a {Mece of mooey. The}' bodi 
eoac&ved of this acticm befixe they p«£)iiiied it* They 
both resolved to do precisely what they did. In all this, 
both acUons coincide. A, however, eave it to C, with 
the intention of procuring the murd» of a friend ; B, with 
die intention of relievkig a fiunily m distress. It b evicteitf 
that, in this case, the intention gives to the action its dwr- 
acter as right or wrong./ 

That the moral qualky of the action resUes in the inten- 
txm, may be evident fixxn various other c(»isideratk>ns. 
/ 1. By reference to the intmiticm, we mculpate or excul- 
pate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the hap* 
piness or misery actually produced. Let the result of an 
action be what it may, we bdd a man guilty simjdy on the 
ground of intention, (»r, on the same ^ound, we hdd him 
innocent Thus, also, of ourselves. We are conscious of 
guilt or of innoc^ace, not fixxn the result of an action, but 
bom the intention by which we were actuated./ 

/ 2. We always distinguish between being the mstrument 
of good, and inlmding it. We are gratefid to one who is 
the cause of good, not in the pfopcution of the amount 
effected, but ofthe amount mtended/ 

/ Intaition may be wrong in various ways. 

As, for instance, fiist, where we intend to ir^ure another^ 

> as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander/ 
/Here, however, it may be remarked, diat we may inteiMl 
to inflict pain, without intending wrong ; for we may be 
guilty of the violation of no right. Such is the ouae, when 

Eain is infficted br the purposes <^ justice ; for it is mam- 
»t, that, if a man deserve pam, it is no violation of right 
to inflict it Hence we see the diflbrence between Aom, 
t^tfrjf, and puni$hment. We harm another when we act- 
ually inflk^t pain ; we trytire him when we inflict pain in 
vblaticHi of his rights ; we punish him when we inflict pain 
which he deserves, and to which he has been piopnly 
adjudged — and, in so domg, tiiere is, tho^fore, a violation 
ofnor^hty 

/ 2» Intention is wron? , where we act for tiie gratification 
of our own passions, without any respect to the happness 
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d* Others. Such is the case of<^^tipA, ambition, and, in 
nations, commonly, of war./ Every man is bound to restrain 
the indulgence of his passions widiin such limits, that they 
will work no ill to his neighbor. If they actually inflict 
injury, it is no excuse to say that he had no ill will to the 
individual injured. The Creator never conferred on him 
the right to destroy another's happiness for his own gratifi- 
cation. 

I 3. As the right and wrong of an action reside in the 
mtention, it is evident, that, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that intention is worthy 
of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, provided the 
action itself be wholly out of our power. Thus God re- 
warded David fOT intending to build the temple, though he 
did not permit him actually to build it. So, he who intends 
to murder another, though he may fail to execute his pur- 
pose, is, m the sight of God, a murderer. / The meditation 
upon wickedness with pleasure, oxnes under the same con- 
demnation. 

/ 4. As the right or wrong exists in the mtention, wherever 
a particular mtention is essential to virtuous action, the 
performance of the external act, without that intention, is 
destitute of the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound 
to obey his parents, with the intention of thus manifesting 
his love and gratitude. If he do it from fear, or fix)m hope 
of gain, die act is destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, 
and becomes merely the result of passion or self-interest. ) 
And thus our Sa\n(Mr charges upon the Jews the want of 
the proper intention^ in all their dealmgs with God. " I 
know you," said he, " that ye have not the love of God m 
you." 

And, again, it is manifest, that our moral feelings, like 
our taste, may be excited by the conceptions of our own 
bnagmation, scarcely less dian by the reality. These, 
therefore, may develop moral character. He who medi- 
tates, with pleasure, upon fictions of pollution and crime, 
whether originating with himself or with others, renders it 
evident that nothing but opposing circumstances prevents 
him from being himself an actor m the crime which he 
loves. And still more, as the moral character of an action 
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resides in the intoitioBy and a» wfaaieyar teikb to eom^ 
the intantioa must be wicmgy the meditating with pleasum 
upon vice, which has manifestly this tendb^^y, mi«9t b0 
wrong also. 

And here let rae add^ that the ima|inatk)n of man is the 
fruitiiil parent both o( virtue and vice. Thus aaitb the 
wise majo, '^ Keep thy heart with all dili^Me, for out (tf it 
are the issues of life.'' No man becomes c^paoily a viUaia, 
until his imagination has become femiliar with coaMptions 
of villaay. The crimes which astonish us by their aAroeity, 
were first arranged, and acted, and reacted, in the recesses 
of the crimmal's own mind. Let the kaaginaUcmy theo, be 
most carefolly guarded, tf we wish to escape from tempta* 
tion, and make progress in virtue. Let no one flatter him- 
self that he is innocent, ]£ he love to meditate upon any 
thing which he would l^i^ to avow before meft, or fear to 
unveil before God. 



SECTION IV, 

WHEHCE no wx mniYB OUR NcynoM of thx mosai* QXfALnr 

op AOTlOmi 

To this question several answers have been gyren* 
Some of them we shall paroceed to ccmsider. 

1. Is our netion of right and wvong a modi&satiai of any 
ott^ridea? 

/The only modifieefiimts of which an idea ia susceptible^ 
axe, fir^ that of greater or les9 vwidness of wipremoiiy or^ 
secondly, that of nrnflidty or of compotkiom*/ Thus, die 
quality of beauty may impress us mare orhm Jorcibfyy in 
die eonteoftplation of dififereiit objects; or, on the oth^ 
hand, the idea of beauty may be smpk^ or else combined^ 
m our conceptions, with the idea of utility. 

NowV if our notbn of right and wrong be a maHfiaxtiim 
of som6 other idea, in the b^ seose^ then €o» d^giee of 
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tbe (»iginal quality will be destitute of any morsl element, 
and another degree of it will possess a moral element ; and, 
by asc^iding higher m the scale, it may at last lose all its 
original character, and possess another, having no remains 
cf resembknce to itself. This would be to say, that a 
quality, by becoming more intense, ceased to be itself; as if 
a mangle, by becoming more perfect as a triangle, at last 
became a square./ Thus, if it be said, that the idea of right 
and wnmg is a modification of the idea of beauty, then 
the same object, if beautifiil in one degree, would have no 
moral quahty ; if beautifiil in another degree, would begin 
to be virtuous ; and, if beautifiil in the lughest degree, 
would cease to be beautifiil, and be purely virtuous ot holy. 
What meaning could be attached to such an affimiation, I 
am not able to discover. 

/The other meaning of a modification of an idea, is, that 
it is compounded wit£ some other idea. Now, suppose our 
nodon of right and wrong to be a modification in this latter 
sense. Then this notion either enters into the origmal ele- 
ments of the ccHnpound idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it is already present ; and this supposition does nof 
account for its existence. / If it does not enter into the ele- 
ments of the c(Mnpound idea, then these elements must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessmg its original 
charact^, m which ccsnlmiation the moral idea is not m- 
volved ; or else they must lose their original character, and 
be merely the stated antecedents to another idea, which is 
an idea Uke neither of them, either separately or combined. 
In this latter case, it is mamfest, that the consequent of an 
anteced«[it is no modification of the antecedent, but an 
entirely di^rent subject, coming into existence under these 
particular circumstances, and in obedience to the laws of 
its own organization. Do we ever term a salt a modijica^ 
tion of an acid, or of an alkali, or of an acid and alkali 
united ? Is the explosive power of gunpowder a modifica- 
tion of the spark and the gunpowder ? We think, then, it 
may be safely concluded, that the notion of right and wrong 
is not a modification of any other idea. 

/ If any one assert, that this idea universally ensues upon the 
irombination of two other ideas, it will b^'Come him to show 
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what those two ideas are, neithet of which mvolves the 
notion of right and wrcmg, but upon the combination of 
whkh, this notion always arises, while the (»riginal dements 
which precede it, entirely disappear./ 

2. Is our notion of the monl quality of actions doived 
bom an exercise of the judgment? 

/Judgment b that act of the mind, by which, a subject 
and a predicate bemg known, we affirm, that the predicate 
belcMigs to the subject. Thus, he i^4io knows what grass 
is, and what green is, may affirm that grass b greens But 
in this act of the mind, the notion of the two things of 
which the affirmation is made, must exist before the act of 
judgment can be exerted. /A man who had no nodcm 
either of grass, or of green, could never affirm the one of 
the oth^. And so of any other instance of this act. A 
man who had no notion of right or of wrong, could never 
affirm either quality of any subject ; much less could he, by 
this faculty, acquire the original idea/ And thus, in gene- 
ral, the/ judgment only affirms a relation to exist between 
two notions which previously existed in the mind ; but it 
can give us no original notions of quaUiy, either in moirals 
or in any thing else. / 

3. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions dernred 
£x>m association ? 

The term association is used to dedgnate two halnts of 
mind considerably alike. The first is that, by which the 
sight or recollection of one object calls to recollection some 
other object, to which it standi in some particular relation. 
Thus, the sight of a hearse may recall to recoBection the 
death of a Mend ; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may awaken in the breast of an exUe all 
the recollections of hcwme. The second case is, where a 
particular emotion, belongmg to one train of circumstances, 
IS awak^ied by another, with which it has no necessary 
connecticHi ; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, instead of by the necessary, 
antecedent. Thus, the countenance of a pergcm may be 
suited to awaken no emotion of pleasure in itself; but, if 
I become acquainted with him, and am pleased with his 
moral and intellectual character, a degree of pleasure is, at 
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last, exdited bjr his count^iance, which, in die eoiy appears 
to me agreeable, or, k may be, beaotiiiil. 

Now, m both these cases, it is evident that no new idea 
IS gained. In the one case, a wdl known idea is revived ; 
in the other, two known ideas are connected in a new re- 
latkm ; but this is all. Association is the Acuity hj which 
we transfer; but we can Iransfer nodiing which ifid not 
previouriy exist. Wecoold never use the idea of r^ht and 
wioog if asoociadoa, imless we had already acquired it. 
In the ads of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
$mdenee of the notion must be presupposed, neMier of these 
acts ¥all account for the origin <^die notion itself. 

4. Is our nodon of the moral* quality of actions derived 
ftom the idea of the greatest amount of happiness ? 

Thus, it is said, that our notion of right and wrong is 
derived from our idea of producUveness of faaj^pmess, or, in 
eAietvrards^ihat^jiacti(mi8riglU(n'tmxmgbec^^ 
dutdive or not productive of the gremte$t amount ofhafp]pnes$ 

When the affirmative of this ^estion is asserted, it is, I 
presume, taken for granted, that the idea of right and 
wrong, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, are two distinct ideas. If they be noi, dien one 
eannot be derived from the other ; for rrathing can correctly 
be said to be a cause of itself. We shall, therefore, con- 
mder them as di£^nt ideas, and inquire, in what sense it b 
true that the one is the cause of the other. 

When we speak of two events in nature, of i^^iiich one 
is the eauM of the other, we use the word cause in one of 
the two foUowing senses. First, we use it to denote stated 
antecedency merdy ; as when we say that sensation is the 
cause of perception, or, that a man percdves an extenml 
object, became an impression is made upon an organ of 
sense. Secondly, we use it to agnify mat die event or 
change of which we iqieak may be referred to some law ox 
lact, more general than itself. We say, in other words, 
that the fact in question is a ^pedes xmisx some genus, with 
which it agrees as to generic <pialities; and from which it is 
distinguished by its specific differences. Thus, when asked 
wb^a stone falls to me earth, we reply, because all matter is 
naciprooally attractive to all other matter. This is the generic 
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fiicty under whidi the &ct in quesdon is to be comfHrdiended ; 
and its specific difference is, that it is a particular fbnn of 
mattCT, attracted by a particular tcmn of matter, and prob-* 
ably unlike the matter of the planets, the ccxnets, or ibe sun. 
Pirst. When it is said tlmt an action is right, became it 
is producUve c^ the greatest amount of happiness, suppose 
became to be used m the^rs^ of these senses. It will then 
mean, that we are so constituted, that die idea of the great- 
est amount of happmess is always the stated antecedent to 
the idea of right, or moral obligati(Hi. Now, this is a ques- 
tion purely of &ct. It does not admit of a reason aprioru 
And, if it be the fact, it must be the universal fiict ; that k 
to say, this consequent must always, undar similar con** 
ditions, be preceded by this antecedent, and this antecedent 
be followed by this consequent. 

1. To facts, then, let us appeal. Is it a &ct, that we 
are conscious of the existence oi this connection ? When 
we are conscious that an act is right, is this consdousness 
preceded by a conviction Aiat this action will be productive 
of the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say it 'm 
wrong to lie or to steal, do we find this ccmsciousness {h»* 
ceded by the noticHi, that Ijrmg or stealing will not {noduce 
the greatest amoimt of happiness ? Whea we say that a 
murderer deserves death, do we find this notion preceded 
by the other, that murder will not produce the greatest 
amount of happiness, and that putting a murderer to death 
mil produce it ? When we say that a man ought to obey 
God, his Creator and Preserve, do we find this convictKm 
preceded by the other — that die exercke of this afiSsction 
will pro(kice the greatest amount of happiness ? Now, I 
may have greatly mistak^i the nature of moral affections ; 
but I am much deceived if many persons will not be found, 
who will declare, that, often as they have formed these 
nidgments, the idea of the greatest amount of happiness 
never actually entered into their ccmception. 

2. Or, take the case of children. When you would im- 
press upon a child the duty of obeying its parents, or of 
loving God, do you begm by explaining to it the idea of 
the greatest amount of happiness? Are we oUi^ed to 
make use of this anteced^it, in order to poduce this con- 

4 
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sequent ? If so, it surely would take a much longer time 
thui is actually required, to produce m a child any moral 
sensibility, uo we not &id children, well instructed into the 
OHisciousness of right and wrong, who could not be made to 
cc»n{nnebend the notion of the greatest amount of happmess ? 

3. How do we att^inpt to arouse the consciences of the 
heathen 1 When we tell them that they ought to obey 
Grod, and belieye cm Jesus Christ, do we be^ by explam- 
ing to them that this course of life will produce the greatest 
amount of happmess? Suppose we could never arouse 
them to duty, until we had produced a conviction of the 
amount of happiness which would result to the universe 
from inety, wcmd a single one of them ever listen to us 
long enough to understand our doctrine ? 

4. Does the Bible any where assert, that the convictioD 
of the greatest amount of happiness is necessary to the 
existence of m(»ral obligation ? If I mistake not, it presents 
a veiy different view of the subject. It declares that the 
heathen are without excuse. But why ? Because disobe- 
dience to God mterferes with the greatest amount of hap- 
|Hness? No, but for a very different reason: ^'Became 
that which may he known of God is manifest in them^for 
Ood hath showed it unto them ; so that they are without 
excused Rom. i. 19, 20. St. Paul here seems to assume, 
that the revelatbn of God's eternal power and divinity, and 
the manifestation of his will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
without any other consideraticm, to make whatever he shall 
ccHfnmand obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac- 
tbn is right because it is producUve of die greatest amount 
of happiness ; if w6 mean by it that, in our conceptions, the 
one idea is the stated antecedent to the other. 

Secondly. But let us take the other meaning of because. 
Suppose it said, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehended under, and to be referred to, a more 
general idea, namely, that of the productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happmess. Now, if this be the case, 
dien, manifestly, ather the notion of the greatest amount of 
happiness, and the notion of right, must be equally exten- 
sive ; that is, must extend precisely to the same number 
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of individual instances : or else their extent must be differ- 
ent ; that is, the generic notion of the greatest amount ol 
happiness must comprehend cases which are excluded from 
its species, the idea of right. If the latter be the case, then, 
there will be some cases m which an action would pioduce 
the greatest amount of happmess, which would not ccmtam 
the moral element ; and, besides, if this were the case, it 
would become Aose who make this assertion, to show what 
is that other element, which, combining with the idea of 
the greatest amount of happiness, designates the sulxndinate 
and di£%rent idea, as the idea of moral obligation. This, 
however, would not be attempted, and it will be at once 
admitted, thaf these two ideas are, m their nature, coexten- 
sive; that is, that whatever is productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness, is right, and whatever is rig^t, is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

Let us suppose it then to be assumed, that die tenns are 
precisely coextensive, viz., that they apply exactly to the 
same actions and in the same degrees, it would then be 
difficult to assign a meaning to the word beeause, ccnre- 
sponding to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
terms are precisely coextensive, do I see how it is possible 
to discover which of the two is to be referred to the othar ; 
or, whether either is to be referred to either. If A and B 
are equally extensive, I do not see how we can determine 
whether A b to be referred to B, or B to be referred to A. 

The only other meaning which I can conc^e as capa- 
ble of being attached to the asserfion, is this ; that we are 
not under moral obligation^ to perform any action^ unless ii 
be productive of the greatest amount of happiness ; thus 
makmg moral obligation rest upon this other idea, taat of 
the greatest amount of happiness. 

Now, if this be asserted, it is, surely, frcMn what has been 
said above, not self-evident; for we manifestly do not, 
instmctively and universally, as soon as this coimecti<»i is 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absurd to deny it; 
and, therefore, the asserticHi is capable of ]^xx)f, and we 
may justly demand the proof before we believe it Let us, 
dieo, examine the procM on which it rests. 

It is, however, to be remaiked, that, if the assertion be 
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tnie, that we are under obligation to per£»m an action oid j 
on the ground that it is productive of the greatest good, the 
ftss^tkm must be true in its widest sense. It must apply 
to actims afl^ting our relations, not only to man, but also 
lo Grod ; for these are equally ccnnprehended within the 
BO&m of moral obligatiim. And thus, the assertion is, that 
we aie not under obligation to perform any action whatever, 
imd^ any circumstances, unless it be {Nfoductive (^ the 
greatest amount c^ happiness. 

1. It is said, that these two alwajrs comcide ; that is, 
that we always are under obligation to do whatever is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happmess ; and that, 
whatever we are under obligation to do, is productive of the 
g^reatest amount of happiness. Now, granting the premises, 
I do not see that the conclusion would follow. It is possi- 
ble to conceive, that (jod may have created moral agents 
mider obligatifms to certain courses of conduct, and have 
80 arranged die system of the universe, that the following 
of diese courses shall be for the best, without making our 
ebligatioo to rest at all upon their tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness^ 

A parait may require a child to do that whidi will be 
fi>r the good of the feimly ; and yet there may be other rea- 
sons besides this, which reader it the duty oi the child to 
obey his parent. 

2. But, secondly, how do we know that these premises 
are tnie--tfaat i?^atever we are unckr oUigation to do, is 
productive of the gr^test amount of hapi^ess ? It nev^ 
can be known, imless we know the whde history of this 
universe fiom everlasting to ev^asting. And, beisides, we 
know that God always acts right, t&t is, deab with all 
beings according to their deserts ; but whether he always 
acts simply to prcxm>te the greatest hapfHness, I do not know 
that te has told us. His government amid not be more 
perfscth right than it is ; but whether it could have in- 
volved less misery, or have produced more happiness, I do 
not know that we have the means of ascertaming. As, 
therefdre, die one quantity, so to speak, is fixed, that is, is 
as great as it can be, while we do not certainly know that 
^^er k as great as it can be we cannot affirm ihat 
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i^t and the greatest amount of happiness always coincide; 
nor^ that we are under obligation to do nothing, unless k 
would tend to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 

3. Besides, suppose we are under no obligation to do 
any thmg unless it were productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness, it would fblk)w that we are under no oUiga- 
tion to obey God, unless the production of the greatest 
amount of happiness were the controlling and universal 
principle of his government. That is, if his object, in 
creating and governing the universe, were any other, or, if 
it were doub&l whetiier it might not be any other, our 
obligation to obedience would either be annihilated, or 
would be" contingent; that is, it would be mversely as the 
degree of doubt which might exist. Now, as I have be- 
fore remarked, this may, or may not, be the ultimate end 
of God^s government ; it may he his own pleasure, or hb 
own glory, or some other end, which he has not seen fit to 
reveal to us ; and, theref(»e, on the principle which we 
are discussmg, our obligati<»i to obedience seems a matter 
yet open for discussion. Now, if I mistake not, this is 
wholly at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture and 
reason. I do not know that the Scriptures ever give us a 
reason why we ought to obey God, aside from his existence 
and attributes, or tibat they ever put this subject in a light 
susceptible of a question. 

To this view of the sulgect, the following remarks of 
Bishop Butiar manifestiy tend : ^^ Perhaps divine goodnesSi 
with which, if I mistake not, we make veiy free m our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to produce 
happiness ; but a disposition to make the good, the faithfol, 
the honest man happy. Perhaps an infimtely perfect 
mind may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suit- 
ably with the nature which he Ims given them, to the rela- 
tions in which he has placed them to each other, and to 
that in which they stand to himself; that relation to himsdf, 
which during their existence is ever necessary, and which 
is the most important one of all. Tsay, an infimtely perfect 
mmd may be pleased with this moral piety of moral agents 
m and for itself, as weU as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the hap^Hness of his creation. Oi 
4* 
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the whole end for which God made aad thus gOT^rns tke 
world, may be utterly b^ond the reach of our fiuHilties : 
there may be somewhat in it, as impossible for us to have 
any conception oi^ as for a blind man to have a ccmception 
of odors." Analogy i part 1, ch. 2. 

Again. ^' Some men seem to think the only character 
of the AuthcM: of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
benevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and infinite m degree, is a disposition to produce the great- 
est possible happiness, without regard to persons' behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would poduce the highest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac 
ter of God, veracity and justice in him would be nothing 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this 
(night not to he asserted^ unless it can be proved ; for we 
should speak vnth cautious reference upon such a subject. 
There may possibly be, in the creation, beings, to whom 
the Author of nature manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all characters, this of infinite, absolute benevo- 
lence ; for it is the most amiable, supposing it is npt, as 
perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice ; but he mani' 
fests himself to us under the character of a Righteous Gov- 
ernor. He may^ consistendy with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ; but he is, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the world, that he is, a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actions." Analogy, ch. 8. 

" Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injusdce, no 
otherwise vicious, than as finreseen likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
as the whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brought 
upon others by it would amount to, such a piece of injus- 
tice would not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would 
be no m(»re than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. The &ct 
then appears to be, that we are constituted so as to ccm- 
demn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some m preference to otheiSi 
•ftWtraoted from all c<wsiderati(m which conduct is ISceliest 
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io pioduce an overbtlance of hapj^mess or miseiy. And, 
therefoFe, were the Author of nature to propose Bothing to 
himself as an end, but the pioduction of happiness, w^re 
his moral character merely that of Benevolence, yet oun 
is not so. Upon that supposition, indeed) the only reascm 
of his giving us the abovenaentioned ^approbation of benev- 
olence to some persons, rather than edieis, and disapproba* 
tion of falsehood, unprovoked viobnce, and injustice, must 
be that he foresaw this constitutioia of our ns^ure would 
produce more happiness, thsoi Ibrming us with a temper 
of mete general benevolenoe. But ^11, since this is our 
constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in 
us, and benevolence to some, preferably to others, roust be 
virtue, abstracted from all ccmsideration of the overbalance 
of evU or good which they appear likely to produce. 

" Now, if human creatiypes are -endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, 
the nature of which is action, mo^ government must con- 
sist in rendering them happy or unhappy, in rewarding cmt 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, the 
nuxtBl rule of acticMi, interwoven m their nature, or sug- 
gested and enforced by this moral faculty, in rewarding or 
punishing them on account of their so ^mg.'' Second 
jyissertation on Virtue, 

For these reasons, I think it is not proved that an action 
is nght because it is productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. It may be so, or it may not, but we ought not 
to believe it to be so without proof; and it n^y even be 
doubted whether we are in possessiwi of the media erf 
proof, that is, whether it is a question &irly within the 
reach of die human faculties ; ai^, «u far as we can learn 
from the Scriptures, I think thdar testimony is decidedly 
against the supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem «c- 
plicidy to declare, that the udS of our Chd (done is suffi- 
cient to create the obli^ati^i to obedience in all his crea- 
tures ; and that this wiU, of itself, precludes every other 
inquiry. This seems to be the view of St. Paul, m the 
passage wluch we have quoted, as well as in several other 
fdaces, m his Episde to the Rcmians. To the same import 
IS tfae i^ayjer of our SaviiMT, <M thank thee, O Father, Lond 
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of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
fix>m the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ; even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight:' 

It seems, therefore, to me, that these explanations^ of 
the origm of our moral sentiments are unsatis&ctory. I 
believe the idea of a moral quality m actions to be ultimate, 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appomted 
hj our Creator, and that we can assign for it no other 
reason, than that such b his will concerning us. 

If this be true, our only busmess will be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral notions arise. In 
doing this, it would be presumption m me to expect that 1 
shall be able to ^ve an account of this subject more satis- 
factory to others, than theirs has been to me. I merely 
offer it as that which seems to me most accurately to cor 
respcmd with the phenomena. 

The view which 1 take of this subject b briefly as 
follows : 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all stand m vari- 
ous and dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings, 
created and uncreated, with which we are acquaint^. 
Among our relations to created beings are those of man to 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and child, 
of benefactor and recipient, of husband and wife, of brother 
and brother, citizen and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. , 

2. Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human heins 
comprehends the relation in which two human bemgs stand 
to each other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of 
moral obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the very 
conception of this relation. And the fact is the same, 
whether he be one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feelmg is, that the one ought to exercise certain dis- 
positions towards the others to -whom he is thus related ; 
and to act towards them in a manner corresponding with 
those dispositions. 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child are 
different from those of a child to a parent ; those of a 
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bene&ctor to a recipient, fiom those of a recipient to a 
benefactor : and both of them diflfer fiom that of a brother 
to a brother, or of a master to a servant. But, difierent as 
these may be from each other, they are all pervaded by 
the same generic feeling, that of moral obligation ; that is, 
we feel that we ought to be thus or thus disposed, and to 
act in this or that manner. 

4. This I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created beings ; and such do I suppose would be our feel- 
ing, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That is, 
upon the conception of tnese and such like relations, there 
would immediately arise this feeling of 'moral obligation, to 
act towards those sustaining these relaticms^ in a particular 
manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Bemg, to whom we stand 
in relations infinitely more intimate and inconceivably more 
solemn, than any of those of which we have spoken. It 
is that Infinite Bemg, who stands to m m the relation of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge ; and 
to whom toe stand in the relatbn <^ dependent, help- 
less, ign(»rant, and sinful creatures. How much this rela- 
tion involves, we cannot possibly know; but so much as 
this we know, that it involves obligations greater than our 
intellect can estimate. We cannot contemplate it without 
feeling that, from the very fact of its existence, we are 
under obli^itions to entertain the disposition of filial love 
and obedience towards God, and to act precisely as be 
shall ccmdescend to direct. And this obligation arises 
simply from the fiict of the relation existing between the 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; and 
if it be not felt, when tbe relations are perceived, it can 
never be produced by any view of the consequaices which 
would arise to Ae universe fiom exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, invoke, 
comprehend^ and transcend every other. Hence it {^es 
obhgatbn to msm upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligations to God, and if, 
by virtue of the relation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Ruler, and Proprietor of all^ we are 
uider obligations to obey him in ev^ thing. And at 
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eveiy other being is also his creature, we are bound to treat 
that creature as he its Proprietor shall direct. Hence we 
are bound to perform the obligation under which we stand 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
theniy but also on account of the relations in which we 
and they stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of nK>ral obligation is 
a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at once by the 
principles of our constitution, as soon as the relations are 
perceived in which we stand to the beings, created and 
uncreated, with whom we are connected. 

The proof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may^ 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the manner 
in which we attempt to awaken moral feeling, confinns 
the view which 1 have taken. In such a case, if 1 mistake 
not, we always place before the mind the relatum in which 
the parties stand to eacfi other. 

1. If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to another, 
we do not reflect that this afiection will produce the ^eat- 
est good ; but we remember the individual in the rdation 
of benefactor ; and we place this relation m the strongest 
possible light. If this will not produce gratitude, our eflFort, 
of necessity, fails. 

2. If we desire to mflame moral mdignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which the parties stand to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a conviction of 
the greatness of the obligation which sucli turpitude vio- 
lates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, we place 
ourselves m the relation of benefactor to the injurious per- 
son ; and, in spite of himself, he is frequentiy compelled to 
yield to the law of his nature ; and gratitude for favors, and 
sorrow for injury, spontaneously arise in his bosom. 

4. And, in the plan of man's redemption, it seems to me 
that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irrespectively 
of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us only as a 
Creator, all wise and all powerful, perfect in holmess, jus- 
tice, and truth. To our fallen nature, these attributes ccRild 
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minister nothing but teiror. He, therefore, has revealed 
himself to us in the relation of a Savior and Redeemer, a 
God forgiving transgression and miquity ; and thus, by all 
tlie power of this new relation^ he imposes upon us new 
obligations to gratitude, repentance, and love. 

5. And hence it is, that God always asserts, that as, from 
the fact of this new relation, our obligations to him are in- 
creased ; so, he who rejects the gospd is, in a special man- 
ner, a sinner, and is exposed to a more terrible condemnation. 
The climax of all that is awfiil m the doom of the unbe- 
lieving, is expressed by the teims, " the wrath of the 
Lamb.;' 

Again. I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speculations ; but I tiiink that obedience or love to God, 
from any more ultimate motive, than that this affection is 
due to him because he is God, and our God, is not piety. 
Thus, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family ; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to say ; but I think 
the action would not be Jilial obedience. Filial obedience 
b the obeying of another, because he is my father; and it 
is FILIAL obedience, only in so far as it proceeds from this 
motive. This will be evident, if we substitute for the love 
of the happiness of the family, the love of money, or some 
other such motive. Every one sees, that it would not be 
Jilial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
would be well paid for it. 

Now, it seems to me, that the same principle applies in 
the otiier case. To feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest 
good, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to be piety ; that 
is, not to be the feelmg, which a creature is bound to exer- 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to the love of 
God »"an really arise from any thing more ultimate than the 
essential relation which he sustains to us, why may not this 
more ultimate motive be something else, as well as the love 
of the, greatest good ? I do not say that any thmg else 
would be as benevolent ; but I speak metaphysically, and 
say, that, if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
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fiom any thing m(»e uldmate than (rod himself, I do not 
see why it may not spring firom one thing as well as from 
another; and thus, trae piety might spring from various 
and dissnmilar motives, no one of which has any real refer* 
ence to God himself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, is as fidlows : 

1. We stand m relations to the several bemgs with which 
we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to our feUovMnen suggest this convic- 
tion, in a limited and restricted sense, corresponding to the 
idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the Deity suggests 
the ccmviction of universal and unlimited love and obedience. 
This binds us to proper dispositions towards Him; and, 
also, to such dispositions towards his creatures, as he shaU 
appoint. 

4. Hence, our duties to man are enforced by a twofold 
obligation ; first, because of our relations to man as man ; 
and, seccHidly, because of our relation to man as being, with 
ourselves, a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act, which is performed in obedience to 
our obligations to man, may be virtwous ; but it is not piovsy 
unless it also be perfcMmed in obedience to our obligations 
to God. 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary, in 
order to constitute any being a moral agent. They are, 
first, diat he possess an intellectual power, by which he can 
understand the relation m which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that he possess a moral 
power, by which the feeling of obligation is suggested to 
him, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under- 
stood. This is sufficient to render him a moral agent. He 
is accountable, just hi proportion to the opportunity which 
he has enjoyed, for acquiring a knowledge of the relations 
in which he stands, and of the manner in which his obliga- 
uons are to be dischait^ed. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

CONSCIENCE, OR THE MORAL SENSE. 
^ SECTION 1. 

IS THERE A CONSCIENCE? 

Bt conscience, or the moral sense, is meant, that fitculty 
by which we discern the moral quality of actions, and bjr 
which we are capable of certain affections in respect to this 
quality. 

. By faculty y is meant any particular part of our constitu- 
tion, by which we become afiected by the various qualities 
and relations of beings around us. Thus, by taste, we are 
conscious of the existence of beauty apd deformity; by 
perception, we acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of the material worid. And, in general, if we 
discern any quaUty in the imiverse, or produce or suffer any 
change, it seems almost a truism to say, that we have a 
faculty, or power, for so doing. A man who sees, must 
have eyes, or the faculty fcwr seeing ; and if he have not 
eyes, this is considered a sufficient reason why he should 
not see. And thus, it is universally admitted, that there 
may be a thousand qualities in nature, of which we have 
no knowledge, for the simple reason, that we have not been 
created with the faculties for discerning them. There is a 
world without us, and a world within us, which exactly 
correspond to each other. Unless both exist, we can never 
be conscious of the esdstence of eitho*. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral quality in the 

acticms of men, must, I think, be acbnitted. Every human 

-being is conscious, that, fiom childhood, he has observed it. 

We do not say, that all men discern this quality with 

5 
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equal accuracy, any more than that they all see with equal 
distinctness : but we say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions ; and that there is a multitude of pases in which 
their perceptions of it will be found universally to agree. 
And, moreover, this quality, and the feeling which accom* 
panics the perception of it, are unlike those derived fix>m 
every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to this, Do we 
perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, or by a 
combination of faculties ? I think it must be evident, from 
what has been already stated, that this notion is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and distinct from every other 
notion. Now, if this be the case, it seems self-evident, that 
we must have a distinct and separate faculty, to make us 
acquainted with the existence of this distinct and separate 
quality. This is the case m respect to all other distinct 
qualities : it is, surely, reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case with this, unless some reason can be shown to 
the ccMitrary. 

But, after all, this question is, to the moral philosopher, 
of but ccMnparatively little importance. All that is necessa- 
ry to his mvestigations is, that it be admitted that there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per- 
ceive it, and to be susceptible of certain aflFections, in con- 
sequence of that perception. Whether these facts are 
accounted for, on the supposition of the existence of a 
single faculty, or of a combination of faculties, will not 
afiect the question of moral obligation. All that is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the science is, that it be admitted 
that there is such a (][uality in actions, and that man is 
endowed with a constitution capable of bringing him into 
relation to it. 

It may, however, be worth while to consider some of the 
objections which have been urged against the supposition 
of the existence of such a faculty. 

I. It has been said, if such a faculty has been bestowed, 
it must have been bestowed universally : but it is not be- 
stowed.universally ; for, what some nations consider right, 
other nations consider wrong, as mfanticide, parricide, 
duelling, he. 
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1. To this it may be answered, first, the objectbn seems 
to admit the universality of the existence of conscience, 
or the power of discerning in certain actions a moral quality. 
It admits that, every where, men make this distincticm ; 
but affirms, that, in (fifferent countries, they refer the quality 
to different actions. Now, how this difference is to be 
accounted for^ may be a question ; but the fad^ as stated 
in the objection, shows the universality of the power of 
obsenong such a quality in actions. 

2. But, seconcUy, we have said that we discover the 
moral quality of actions in the intentian. JNow, it is not the 
fact, that tins difference exists, as stated in the objecticni, if 
the intention of actions be considered. Where was it not 
considered right to intend the happmess of parents ? 
Where was it not considered wrong to t7%tend their misery ? 
Where was it ever considered right to intend to requite 
kindness by mjury? and where was it ever c(»isidered 
wrong to mtend to requite kindness with sdll greater kmd« 
ness? In regard to ^e manner in which these intoiticnifl 
mamie fidfiUed, there may be a difference ; but as to the 
moM quality of these intentions themsehesy as well a^ of 
many others, there is a very universal agreement among men* 

~ 3. And still more, it will be seen, on examination, that, 
in these very cases, in which wrong actbns are practised, 
they are justified on the ground of a good intentton, or of 
some view of the relations between the parties, which, if 
true, would render them innocent. Thus, if infanticide be 
justified, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of 
misery, and that the infant is better off not to encounter its 
troubles ; that is, that the parent wishes or intends well to 
the child : or else it is defended on the ground, that the re- 
lation between parent and child is such as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other ; and, there- 
fore, that to take its life is as innocent as the slajring of a 
brute, or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus, ako, are 
parricide, and revenge, and various other wrong actions, 
defended. Where can the race of men be found, be they 
ever so savage, who need to be told that ingratitude is 
wrong, that parents ought to love their chikben, or that 
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men ought to be submissive and obedient to the Supreme 
Divinity? 

4. And still more, I think one of the strongest exemplifi- 
cations of the universality of moral distinctions, is found in 
the character of many of the ancient heathen. They p^^- 
ceived these distinctions, and felt and obeyed the impulses 
of conscience, even though at variance with all the ex- 
amples of the deities whom they worshipped. Thus, says 
Rousseau, "Cast your eyes over all the nations of the 
world, and all the histories of nations. Amid so many 
inhuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
div^sity of Manners and characters, you will find every 
where the same principles and distinctions of moral good 
and eviL The paganism of the ancient world produced, 
indeed,^ abominable gods, who, on earth, would have been 
shunned or punished as monsters ; and who c^red, as a 
^tuie of supreme happiness, only crimes tocommit, or pas- 
sioDS to satiate* But Vice, aimed with this sacred authority, 
defcended in vais fixxn the eternal abode. She found tn 
the heart of man, a moral insii'net to repel her. Thwoo- 
tin^ice of Xenocrates was adnired by those who Tele* 
brated the debaucheries of Jupiter. The chaste Lucretia 
adoied the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman 
sacrificed to fear» He invoked the god who detlUDed Ins 
fiither, and died without a mnumur by the hand oiTms own. 
The most ccmtemptible divinities were served by the great- 
est men. The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed oa 
earth, and seemed to banish to the confines of heaven, guih 
and the guilty." Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made in another form. 
It is said, that savages vidate, without remorse or campumy 
Hon, the plainest principles of right. Such is the case, 
when they are guilty of revenge and licentiousness. 

This objection has been partly considered before. It 
may, however, be added, * 

Pirst. No men, nor anjr class of men, violate'e^cry moral 
precept witiaout compunction, without the feeBng of guilt, 
and the consciousness of desert of punishment. 
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Secondfy. Hence the objection will rather prove the 
existence of a defective or imperfect consctencty than that 
no such faculty exists. The same objection would prove 
us destitute of taste or of understanding ; because these 
(acuities exist, only m an imperfect state, among savages 
and uncultivated men. 

III. It has been objected, again, that, if we suppose this 
faculty to exist, it is, after all, useless ; for if a man please 
to violate it, and to suffer the pain, then this is the end of 
the question, and, as Dr. Paley says, " the moral instinct 
man has nothing more to offer.'' 

To this it may be answered : 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
function of conscience. Its use is, to teach us to d^em 
our moral obligations, and to impel us towards the corre- 
sponding action. It is not pretended, by the believers in a 
moral sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses. 
All that they contend for is, that he is constituted with 
such a faculty, and that the possession of it is necessary to 
his Aoral accountability. It is m his power to obey it or 
to cusobey it, just as he pleases. The fact that a man may 
obey or disobey conscience, no more proves that it does 
not exist, than the fact that he sometimes does, and some- 
times does not obey, passion, proves that he is destitute of 



SECTION II. 

OP THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DECISION OP CONSCIENCE IB 
EXPRESSED. 

Whoever \snll attentively observe the operations of his 
own mind, when deciding upon a moral question, and when 
carrying that decision into effect, will, I think, be conscious 
of several distmct forms of moral feeling. These I sup- 
pose to be die following : . 

I. Suppose we are deliberating, respecting an acti(Ni| 
before perfornm^ it. 
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1. If we pause^ and candidly consider the nature of an 
action, which involves, in any respect, oar relations with 
others ; amidst the various qualities which charact^nze the 
action, we shall not fail to perceive its moral quality. We 
may perceive it to be gratifying ot self-dwiying, courteous 
or uncivil, in favor of, or against, our mterest ; but, distinct 
^om all these, and dii^nng from them all, we may always 
perceive, that it seems to us to be either right or wrong. 
Let a man recollect any of the cases m his own history, in 
which he has been called upon to act under important 
responsibility, and he will easily remember, both the fact, 
and the pain and distress produced by the conflict of these 
opposite impulsions. It is scarcely necessary to remade, 
that we easily, or, at least, with much greater ease, j>ercdve 
tftis quality in the actions of others. We discern the mote 
ill; our hrother^s eye much sooner than the beam in our 
aim eye. 

5^. Besddes this discriminating power, I dunk we may 
resHily observe a distinct impulse to do that which we con- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that which we^n- 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the \^rds 
ought, and ought not. Thus, we say it is right to tell the 
truth ; and I ought to tell it. It is vn-ong to tell a lie ; 
and I ought not to tell it. Ought, and ought not, seem to 
convey &e abstract idea of right and wrong, togetiier with 
the other notion of impulsion to do, or not to. do, a partic- 
ular action. Thus, we use it always to designate a motive 
to action, as we do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. If we are asked, why we performed any action, 
we reply, we acted thus, because it gratified our desires, or 
because it was for our interest, upoii t^ whole, or because 
we felt that we ought to act thus. Eitner pf them is con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fact ; that is, either of 
them explains the motive or impulse, in obedience to which 
we acted. It is, also, manifest, that we use the term, nctf 
merely to designate an impulse, but, also, an obligation to 
act in ccttiformity with it. Thus we say, we ovght to do 
a thing, meanmg that we are not only impelled towards the 
action, but that we are under an imperative obligation to 
act thus. This is still more distinctly seenj, whi^ we speak • 
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of another. When we say of a friend, that he ought to 
do any thing, as we cannot judge of the impulses which 
move him, we refer, principally, to this conviction of obli- 
gation, which, above every other, should govern Mm. 

The power of this impulse of conscience is most dis- 
tinctly seen, when it comes into coUisicm with the impulse 
of strong and vehement passion. It is then, that the hu- 
man soul is agitated to the full extent of its capacity for 
emotion. And tiiis contest generally ccmtinues, specially 
if we have decided in opposition to copscience, until the 
action is commenced. The voice of conscience is then 
lost amid the whirlwind of passion ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed is done. It is on this account, that this 
state of mind is frequendy selected by the poets, as a 
subject for delineation. Shakspeare frequendy alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the happiest eflfect. 

The constant monitory power of conscience is thus illus- 
trated, by one of die murderers about to assassinate the 
Duke of Clarence : " Fll not meddle with it (conscience) ; 
it isM dangerous thing ; it makes a man a coward ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checks him. 'Tis a blushing, shamefaced sjHrit, 
that mutinies in a man's bosom: it fills one foil of ob- 
stacles. It made me once restore a purse of gold, that, 
by chance, I found. It beggars any man that keeps it." 
Richard III, Act i, Sc. 4. The whole scene is a striking 
exemplification of the workings of conscience, even in the 
bosoms of the most abandoned of men. The wicked 
Clarence appeals to the consciences of his murderers ; and 
they strengthen themselves against his appeals, by refemng 
to his own atrocities, and thus awakening in their own 
bosoms the conviction that he oitght to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act, 
and the temporary vietc»ry of conscience, are seen in the 
Mowing extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relations 
in which Duncan stood to him, and these produce so stioag 
a coQvictien of die wickedness c^ die murder, that he 
decides not to commit it. 

<^If the assassinatioii 
Could trammel up the coii8equenoe,.«aNloale]iy 
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With hit surcease, tuccefls ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-aU and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We 'd jump the life to come. — But, in these ea« „ 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague Uie inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. Ue*s here in double trust : 
Firsty as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host^ ' 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in hts great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet^tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking on. 

« « « « « « 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself.*' 

Macbeth, Act i, Sc. 7. 

The anguish which attends upon an action not yet com- 
menced, but only resolved upon, while we still doubt of 
its lawiubess, is finely illustrated by the same author, in 
the case of Brutus, who, though a man of great fortitude, 
was, by the anguish of contendmg emoUons, deprived of 
sleep, and so changed in behavior, as to ^ve his wife 
reason to suspect the cause of his disquietude : 

** Since Cassius first did whet me against CflBsar, 
I have not slept 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal instruments, 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.*' 

J, CtBsar, Act ii, Sc. 1. 

The same contest between conscience and the lower 
propensities, is, as I suppose, graphically described by the 
Apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

II. Suppose now an action io be done. I think that 
every one who exammes his own heart will be conscious 
of another class of feelings consequent on those to which 
we have just alluded. 
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1. If he have obeyed the impulses of conseieiice, and 
resisted successfully the impulses at variance with it, he 
win be conscious of a feelmg of innocence, of self-appro- 
bation, of desert of reward. If the action have been done 
by another, he will feel towards him a sentiment of respect, 
of moral approbation, and a desire to see him rewarded, 
and, on many occasions, to reward him himself. 

2. If h6 have disobeyed the impulses of c(»)9cience, he 
will be conscious of guilt, of self-abasement, and self-^ap- 

Erobation or remorse, and of desert of punishment. If it 
ave been done by another, he will be conscious of a sen- 
timent of moral disappobation, and of a desire that the 
ofiender should be punished, and, m many cases, of a desire 
to punish him himseUl Of course, I (k> not say that all 
these feelings can be traced, by refiection upon every 
action ; but I think that, m all cases in which bur moral 
sensibilides are at all aroused, we can trace some, and fre 
quendy all c^ti^m. 

In accordance with these remadci, several tancts wxf be 
noticed. 

Hie bddness of innocence, and the ^ootidity of guih, so 
often observed by moralists and poets, may be thus casiy 
accouDted for. The virtuous man b eooscious of deserving 
nothing but reward. Whom, then, adxHild he fear? The 
guilty man is cooscious of desert of punishment, and is 
aware that every one i»4)o knows of his oSeaoce desires to 
punisdi him ; and as he never is certain but that every oi^ 
knows it, whom can he trust ? And, sdll mxxe, there is, 
with the leelmg of desert <tf punishment, a disposition to 
submit to punishment arising fiom our own sdf<lisapproba- 
tion and remorse. This depresses the sfinX, and bunbles 
the courage of the oififender, rar more than even ihe external 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Thus, says Solomon, ^^the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth ; but the righteous is bold as a lion.'^ 

** What stronger breastplate than a heart untaiated if 
Thrice is he armedy who hath his quarrel jtw<; 
And he but naked, though loek*dup in sUd, 
Whose cansdencc with injustice is ojirupted.** 

fid Part Henry VI, Act iii, 8c. d. 
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" Susptdan always haunts the gidlty mind ; 
The tMrfdoik fear each bush an officer." 

2d Part Henry T/, Act v, Sc. 8. 

** I feel within me 
A peace, above all earthly diffnities, — 
A sHU and quiet conscience. . 

Henry VHI, Act ill, Sc. 2. 

The efl^t of guilt: 

" No wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye ; 
I might have known, there was btit one, 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion." 

Marmum, Cant tI, 17. 

^ Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 
And doubly curs*d my failing brand ! 
A sif^fvl heart xaakeBfeeUe hand." 

Marmion, Cant, yi, St. 32. 

It IS in consequence of the same facts, that crime is, with 
80 great certamty, detected. 

A man, before the commission of crime, can foresee no 
reason why he mi^t not commit it, with the certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reason why he 
should be even suspected; and can imagine a thousand 
methods, in which suspicion, awakened, might with perfect 
ease be allayed. But, as soon as he becomes guilty, his 
relaUons to his fellow-men are entirely changed. He be- 
comes suspicious of every one, and thus sees every occur- 
rence through a false medium. Hence, he cannot act like 
an innocent man ; and this very difference in his conduct, 
is very often the sure means of his detection. When to 
this effect, produced upon the mind by guilt, is added the 
feet, that every action must, by the condition of our bemg, 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond our 
control, all of which lead directly to the discovery of the 
truth, it is not wpnderfld, that the guilty so rarely escape. 
Hence it has grown into a proverb, " murder will out ; " 
and such we generally find to be the fact. 

This effect of guilt upon human action has been fre- 
quently remarked. 

Thus, Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 
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*' How is it with me when every mnee appah me ? " 

Act ii, 8c. 2 

" Guiltiness will speak, thonf^ tongues were out of use." 

The same fact is frequently asserted in the sacred Scrip* 
tures. Thus, " The Lord is known by the judgment that 
he executeth ; the wicked is snared in the tuork of his own 
hands:' 

'^ Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished." 

I hope that I need not apologize for introducing into 
such a discussion so many illustrations from poetry. They 
are allowed, on all hands, to be accurate dehneations of the 
workings of the human mind, and to have been made by 
most accurate observers. They were made, also, without 
the possibility of bias from any theory ; and therefore are 
of great value, when they serve to confirm any thecnretical 
views, with which they may chance to coincide. They 
show, at least, in what light poets, whose only object is to 
observe the human heart, have considered conscience, and 
what they have supposed to be its functions, and its mode 
{^operation. 



SECTION III. v: 

THE AUTHORITT OF CONSCIENOE. 

We have, thus far, endeavored to show, that there is in 
man a faculty denominated Conscience ; and that it is not 
merely a discriminating, but also an impulsive faculty. 
The next question to be considered is, what b the authority 
of this impulse. 

The object of the present section is, to show that this 
is the most avithoritative impulse of which we find oursehes 
susceptible. 

The supremacy of Conscience may be illustrated in 
various ways. 
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I. It is involved m the very conception which men form 
of this faculty. 

The various impulses of which we find ourseives suscep- 
tible, can differ oidy in two respects, that of strength and 
that of authority. 

When we bdieve them to differ in nothing but strength, 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong* 
est. Thus, if different kinds of food be set before us, 
all equally healthy, we feel entirely at Hberty to partake 
of that which \^e prefer ; that is, of that to which w« are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it a 
sufficient motive for choice, that the one mode of travel- 
Img is more pleasant to hnn than the other. But when 
our impulses dififer in authority, we feel obliged to neglect 
the difference in strength of impulse, and to obey that, be 
it ever so weak, which is of the higher authority. Thus, 
suppose our desire for tuiy particiuar kmd of food to be 
ever so strong, and we know that it would iniure our 
health; self-love would admonish us to leave it alone. 
Now, self4ove being a more authoritative impulse than 
passion, we should feel an obligation to obey it, be its 
admonition ever so weak, and the impulse of appetite ever 
so vehement. I£ we yield to the impulse of appetite, be it 
ever so strong, m opposition to diat of self-love, be it ever 
so weak, we feel a consciousness of self-degradation, and of 
acting unworthily of our nature ; and, if we see another 
person acting in this manner, we cannot avoid feeling 
towards him a sentiment of contempt. " 'Tis not in folly 
not to scom a fool." And, in general, whenever we act 
in obediafice to a lower, and m opposition to a higher sen- 
timait, we feel this consciousness of degradation, which we 
do not fed when the impulses differ only in degree. And, 
conversely, whenever we feel this consciousness of degrada- 
tion, for acting in obedience to one instead of to another, 
we may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authority 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelmgs consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall find, that we always are 
conscious of a sentiment of self-degradation, whenever we 
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disob^ the moiihion of conscience, be that monition wer 
so weak, to gratify the impulse of appetite, or passkni, or 
self-love, be that impulse ever so strong. Do we consider 
it any palliation of die guilt of murder, for the criminal to 
declare, that bis vindicUve feelings impelled him much mom 
strongly than his conaci^ice? whereas, if we percetred m 
these impukes no other di£brence than that of strengA, we 
should consid^ this not merely an excuse, but a justifica* 
taon. And that the impulse of ocHisdence b of the lughest 
authority, is evident bom the fact, that we icannot conceive 
of any circumstances, in which we should not feel guilty 
and degraded, fiom actmg in obedience to any impulse 
whatever, in (^position to the impulse of conscience. And 
thus, we cannot conceive of any more exalted charact^, 
than that of him, who, aa all occasions, yields himself up 
implicitly to the impulses of conscience, all things else 
to the ccHitrary notwithstanding. I think no higb^ evi- 
dence can be produced, to show that we do really ccxisid^ 
the impulse of consci^Dtf^ of higher authcnity than any 
other of which we are susceptible. 

II. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident, 
by observing the feelings which arise within us, when we 
compare the actions of men with those of bemgs of an 
inferior order. 

Suppose a brute to act tcom appetite, and injure itself by 
gluttony ; or from passion, and injure another brute fix»n 
anger: we feel nothmg like moral disapprobation. We 
pity it, and strive to put it out of its power to act thus in 
fiiture. We never feel that a brute is disgraced or degraded 
by such an acti(Hi. But suppose a man to act thus, and 
we cannot avoid a feeling of (^approbaUon and of disgust ; 
a conviction that the man has done viol^Eice to his nature. 
Thus, to call a man a brute, a sensualist, a gluttcHi, is to 
speak of him m the most insulting manner : it is to say, 
in the strongest terms, that he has acted unworthily of him- 
self, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

A^am. Let a brute act fix)m deliberate selfishness ; that 
is, with deliberate caution seek its own happiness njpoa the 
whole, unmmdfiil of the impulsions of present a{^Ute, but 
6 
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yet wholly regardless of the happiness of any other of its 
species. In no case do we feel disgust at such a course of 
action; and in many cases, we, on the ccmtrary, rather 
regard it with &vor. We thus speak of the cunning of 
animals in taking their prey, in escapmg danger, and in 
securing for th^nselves all the amount of gratification that 
may be in their power. We are sensible, m these cases, 
that the animal has acted fiom the highest impulses of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, careful merely of his own happiness 
upon the whole, be careflil for nothing else, and be perfectly 
willing to sacrifice the haj^mess of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has been, frequently, the character of sensual and 
unfeeling tyrants. We are conscious, in such a case, of a 
sentiment of disgust and deep disapprobation. We feel 
that the man has not acted m obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was susceptible; and poets, and 
satirists, and historians, unite in holding him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses oi 
passion, and appeUte, and self-love, act, under all circum- 
stances, in obedience to the monitions of conscience, un- 
moved and unallured by pleasure, and unawed by power ; 
and we instmctively feel that he has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and that he has 
acted fiiom the highest impulse of which his nature is sus- 
ceptible. We are conscious of a ccmviction of liis superi- 
ority, which nothmg can outweigh ; of a feeling of venera- 
tion, allied to the reverence which is due to the Supreme 
Being. And with this homage to virtue, all history is 
filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
will condemn die judge. The tyrant may murder the 
martyr, but after ages will venerate the mart}T, and exe- 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names oi 
those, on whom all past time has united in conferring the 
tribute of praise-worthiness, we shall find them to be the 
names of those who, although they might differ in other 
respects, yet were sinular in this, that they shone resplendent 
m the lustre of unsullied virtue. 
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Now, as our Creator has ccmstituted us such as we are, 
and as, by our very consfitution, we do thus ccmsider con- 
sci^ce to be the most authoritative impulse of our nature, 
it must be the most authoritaUve, unless we believe that He 
has deceived us, or, which is the same thing, that He has 
so fomied us, as to give credit to a He. 

III. The supremacy of conscience may be also illustra- 
ted, by showing the necessity of this supremacy, to the 
accomplishment of the objects for which man was created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a i^stem com- 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplisnment of a 
given object, there are three several views which we may 
have of it, and all of them necessary to a complete and 
perfect knowledge of the thmg. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several pcarts of 
which it is composed. Thus, he who would understand a 
watch, must know the various wheels and springs which 
enter into the fonnation of the instrument. But this alcme, 
as, for instance, if they were spread separately before him, 
upon a table, would give him a very imperfect conceptkn 
of a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts are 
t together. This will greatly increase his knowledge ; 

lut It will still be imperfect, for he may yet be ignorant of 
the relations which the parts sustain to each other. A 
man might look at a steam-engme until he was ianuliarly 
acquainted with its whole machinery, and yet not know 
whether the paddles were deagned to move the pistcm-iod, 
or the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should have a con- 
ception of the relation which the several parts sustain to 
each other; that is, of the eflfect which every part was 
designed to produce upon every other part. When he has 
arrived at this idea, and has combined it with the Qther 
kleas just mentioned, then, and not till then, is his knowl- 
edge of the instrument complete. 

ir. is manifest, that this last notion, that of the relations 
which the parts sustain to each other, is, frequently, of 
more importance than either of the others. He who has 
a conception of the cause of moticm m a steam-^ij^e, and 
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of the maimer m wbidi the ends are accomplished, has a 
fDOte valuable notion of the instrument, than he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of the several parts, without 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in the history of 
astronomy^ the existence oi the several parts of die sdar 
system was known hf ages, without bemg productive of 
any valuable result. The progress of astronomy is to be 
dated &Gm die moment, when the relatic»i which the several 
parts hold to each other, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the relation 
which the several parts of any system are designed, by its 
author, to sustain to each other. I know of no other way, 
than to find out that series of relations, in obedience to Ufhick 
the system will accomplish the object fat which it was con- 
stnicted. Thus, if we desire to ascertain the relation which 
the parts of a watch are designed to sustain to each other, 
we mquire what is tiiat series of relations, in obedience to 
which, it will accomplish the purpose far which it was con* 
structed, tiiat is, to keep time. For instance, we ^lould 
conduct the inquiry by trying each several part, and sacet* 
taining by experiment, wnetber, on the suppositicm that it 
wu <Ae came ofmotiony the result, namely, the keeping of 
time, could be efEdcted. After we had tried them all, and 
had feimd, that under no other relation of the parts to each 
other, than that which assumes the mainspring to be the 
source of motion, and the balance wheel to be ^e regulator 
of the motion, the result could be produced; we should 
conckcfe, with certainty, that this was the relation of the 
parts to each other, intended to be established by the maker 
of the watch. 

And, again, if an instrument were derigned for several 
purposes, and if it was found, that not oiSy a ^gle pur- 
pose could not be accomplished^ but that no one of them 
could be accomplished, under any other system of relations 
than that which had been at first discovered, we should 
arrive at the highest proof of which the case was suscep- 
tible, that such was the relation intended to be established 
between the parts, by the inventor of the machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of parts in die maiiner 
dbove stated. He has vatious powers^ and ftculties^ and 
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impulses ; and he is manifestly designed to produce some 
result. As to tlie ultimate design for whiich man was 
created, there may be a difference of opinion. In one 
view, however, I presume there will be no difference. It 
will be allowed by all, that he was designed for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. Look at his senses, his inteUect, 
his affections, and at the external objects with which these 
are brought into relation ; and at the effects of the legiti* 
mate action of these powers upon their appropriate objects ; 
and no one can for a moment doubt, that this was one 
object for which man was created. Thus, it is as clear, 
that the eye was mtended to be a source of pleasure, as that 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intended to be a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ of hearing. And thus of the other faculties. 

But when we consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of happiness, it is manifest, that we must take mto 
the account, man as a society, as well as man as an indi- 
vidual. The larger part of the happiness of the individual 
depends upon society ; so that whatever would destroy . 
society,— or, what is, in fact, the same thmg, destroy 
the happiness of man as a society, — ^would destroy the 
happiness of man as an individual. And such is the con- 
stitution under which we are placed, that no benefit or 
bjury can be, in its nature, mdividual. Whoever truly 
promotes his own happiness, promotes the happmess of 
society ; and whoever promotes the happmess of society, 
promotes his own happmess. In this view of the subject. 
It will then be proper to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the happiness of man as a society ; 
as well as man as an individual, as an instrument for pro- 
ducbg the happiness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of human happiness, in the sense here explained. 

If we examine the impulsive and restraining faculties of 
man, we shall find, that they may, generally, be compre- 
hended under three classes : — 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of this class of our 
faculties is, to impel us towards certam acts, which produce 
immediate pleasure. Thus, the appetite for food impels us 
6* 
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to seek gratification by eating. The love of powCT impels 
us to seek the gratification r^ultmg from snperiority ; and 
so of all the rest. 

If we consider the nature of these Acuities, we shall find, 
ttmt they impel us to knmediate gratification; without any 
respect to the consequences, eim^ to ourselves or to 
others ; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
W their own action, they paralyze the power of enjoyment. 
Thus, the love of food would impel us to eat, \mtil eating 
ceased to be a source of pleasure. And where, firan the 
nature of the case, no such limit exists, our pasdons are 
msatiable. Such b the case with the love of wealth, and 
the love of power. In these instances, there being, in th6 
constitution of man, no limit to the power of gratification, 
the appetite grows by what it feeds on. 

2. mterest or self'hve. This faculty impels us to seek 
our own happiness, considered m reference to a longer or 
shorter period; but alwajrs beyond the present moment. 
Thus, if appetite impelled me to eat, self-love would 
prompt me to eat such food, and in such quantity, as would 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prcmipted me to revenge, self-love would 
prcMnpt me to seek revenge m such a manner as would not 
mvolve me in greater distress than that which I now sufier ; 
or, to control die passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
it, as to promote my own happmess for the future, as weH 
as for the pres^it. In all cases, however, the promptings 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness ; they have nothing to do with the happiness of 
any other being. 

3. Conscience. The office of conscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to restrain our 
appetites within such limits, that the gratification of them 
will injure neither ourselves nor others ; and so to govern 
our self-love, that we shall act, not solely in obedience to 
the law of our own happiness, but in obedience to that law, 
which restricts the pursuit of happiness within such limits, 
as shall not interfere with the happiness of others. It is 
not here asserted, that conscience alwajrs admonishes us to 
tins efB^t; or, that, when it adnonishes us, it is always 
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tuccessful. We may, if we please, disobey its monitbns ; 
or, from reasims hereaftCT to be m^itioned, its monitions 
may have ceased. What we would speak of here, is the 
tendency and object of this faculty ; and the result to which, 
if it were perfectly obeyed, it would msuiifestly lead. And, 
that such is its tendency, I think that no one, who reflects 
upon the operations of his own mind, can, fer a moment, 
doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, for the promotioii 
of happmess, individual and socisd ; and that these various 
impelling powers are parts of it. These powers being fre 
quently, in their nature, contradictory ; that is, being such, 
tfiat one frequently impels to, and anodier repels froniy the 
same action; the question is, in what relation of diesd 
powers to each other, can the happiness of man be most 
successftilly promoted. 

1. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsitms ar6 
at variance, it is a matter of indifference to which of than 
we yield ; that is, that a man is just as happy, and renders 
society just as happy, by obeying the one as the other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, this 
would be to assert that all men are equally happy ; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of conduct, as by another ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more directly at variance widi the whole experi- 
ence of all men, in all ages. It would be to assert, that the 
glutton, who is racked with pain, is as happy as the tem- 
perate and healthy man ; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefactors to mankind, as Howard or WUberforce. 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness, to 
tohich of them we yield the supremacy, the question re- 
turns, Under what relation of each to the other, can the 
happiness of man be most successfully promoted ? 

1. Can the happiness of man be prcMnoted, by subjecting 
his other impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

By referring to the nature of appetite and passion, as 
peviously explained, it will be seen that the result to the 
mdividual, of such a course, would be sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unrestrained grs^ification of every 
desire, until the power 6[ enjoyment was exhausted, without 
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the least regard to the iiiture ; and of refusal to endure any 
present pain, no matter how gi'eat might be the subsequent 
advantage. Every one must see, that, under the present 
constitution, such a course of life must produce nothmg but 
individual misery. 

The result upon society would be its utter destruction. 
It would render every man a ferocious beast, bent upon 
nothing but present gratification, utterly reckless of the 
consequences which gratification produced upon himself, 
either directly, or through the instrumentality of others; 
and reckless of the havoc which he made of the happmess 
of his neighbor. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecting man to such a principle, woidd be, not only the 
destruction of society, but, also, in a few years, the entire 
destruction of the human race. 

2. Can the happmess of man be best promoted by sub- 
jecting all his impulses to self-love ? 

It may be observed, that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the things around us, b manifesdy 
insufficient to secure our own happiness, even by the most 
sagacious self-love. When we give up the present pleas- 
ure, or suflfer the present pam, we must, fix)m necessity, be 
wholly ignorant whether we shall ever reap the advantage 
which we anticipate. The system, of which every in 
dividual forms a part, was not constructed to secure the 
happiness of any single individual ; and he who devises his 
plans with sole reference to himself, must find them contin- 
ually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency, 
which is overruling all things upon principles direcdy at 
variance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, then, 
as we can never certamly secure to ourselves those results 
which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, that, in order 
to derive fit)m our actions the happiness which they are 
capable of producing, they involve in themselves some ele- 
ment, irrespective of future result, which shall give us 
pleasure, let the result be what it may. 

The imperfection of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 
nobly set forth in Cardinal Wolsey's advice to Cromwell. 

" Mark but mv fall, and that which roin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition 
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latelkyniflmti, C^ieruh the bewts that htta tliM. 

Be jmsty and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy coumtrj*!. 
Thy God's, and truth's; then, if thou fkll'st, O Cromwdl ! 
Thou fUl'st a Messed martyr/' 

JT«iryr///,Aotiii,Sc.2. 

" May he Aojuttke. 
For tiruth*t sake^ and his cotuoimce ; that nis Ixniet, 
When he has run his course, and deeps in blessiiiffSy 
May hdre k tomb of (^hans' tears wept on them. 

** For care and trouble set your thought, 
£v'r when your end's attained ; 
And all your plans may come to nouf fat. 
When erery nerre is strained." 

BuRNs's EpMe to a Toknj[ FrimU, 

** But, moue&e ! thou art not alone, 
In proTin^ /ore5^A< may be vain . 
tTie aest laiaschemts of mice and ftieft 
Gang oft a|^Iey, 
And Umfe «# noyrhilntt gnefmdptAn 
For promised joy. 

BuRiri, On turning up a Mau8e*s JCe§i, 

Besides, a man, acting from unccmtiolled s^I^love, knows 
of no other obj^t than his aim happkiess. He would 
sacrffice ttte happiness <^ others, to any amount, bow great 
soever, to secure his own, m any amoum, how small soever. 
Now, suppose e^rety individual to act m obedience to this 
principle; it must produce universal war, and tetmbate in 
the snt^ticm (^ a& to &e dominion (^ the strongest ; and 
in sacrifickig thfe happiness of all to that of one : dwit is, pro- 
duct the leixst ametmt of happmess 6f which the system is 
suscepdMe* And, still more, since m«i, who have acted 
upon this ]^ficiple, have been j^roveibially tinhappy ; the 
r^s^k of ^Hih a coarse of conduct b, to render dursehei 
mistrable by the nd^ery of eeety ont the ; that is, its ten- 
dency is to die entitt desimctum of happiness. It is mani- 
fest, then, that the highest happiness of mah catinoC be 
promoted by subjecting all his impulses to the government 
of selfJove. 

Lastly. Supposi^, now, all ihb hupulsiss 6t man to be 
ubjected to conscience* 

The tenibucy ^ tUs impulse, so &r as this subject is 
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concerned, is, to restrain the appetites and passions of man 
within thpse limits, that shall conduce to his happmess, on 
the whole ; and so to control the impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, in the pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
never interfere with the rightfiil happmess of his neighbor. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
create by the use of die powers which God had given him. 
Every one domg thus, the whole would enjoy afl the hap- 
pmess of which their consdtution was suscepdble. The 
happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
thus be, in the best conceivable manner, prpvided for. 
And thus, under the reladon which we have suggested ; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and governing both self- 
love and passion ; and self-love, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion; man individual, and man 
universal, considered as an instrument for the production of 
happiness, would best accomplish the purpose for which 
he was created. This, then, is the reladon between 
nis powers, which was designed to be established by his 
Creator. 

It can, in the same manner, be shown, that, if man, in 
dividual and universal, be considered as an instrument for 
the production of power ^ this end of his creation can be 
accomplished most successfiilly by obedience to the reladon 
here suggested ; that is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme.* Tms is conclusively shown in 
Bvtlei's Analogy J Part i, Chapter 3. And thus, let any 
reasonable end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
that man has been created ; and it will be found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjecdon of every other 
impulse to that of conscience ; nay, that it can be attamed 
in no other way. And hence, the argument seems con- 
clusive, that this is the reladon mtended by his Creator to 
be established between his faculdes. 



* Vis consilt expera, mole ruit sua. 
Vim temperatafHf di quoque proyehont 
In majus ; Idem ooere yires 
Onuie nefiui inimo moyentei. 

HoR. JU6.3, Car. 4. 
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If the preceding views be correct, it will follow : 

1. If God has given man an impulse for virtue, it is as 
tiaie, that he has designed him for virtue^ as for any thing 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

2. If this impulse be the most authoritative m his nature, 
it b equally manifest, that man is made for virtue more 
than for any thing else. 

3. And hence, he who b vicious, not only acts contrary 
to his nature, but contrary to the highest impulse of hts 
nature ; that is, he acts as much in opposition to his nature 
as it is possible for us to conceive. 



SECTION IV. 

THE LAW BT WmCH CONSCIENCE IS GOVERNED. 

•» 

Conscience follows the general law, by which the im- 
provement of all our other faculties is regulated. B tt * 
strengthened by use, it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remarik, that, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself and not of some other faculty. 
This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderfiil that there 
should have been any mistake concemmg it. Every one 
knows, that the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nor the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste by using 
the understanding. So, the conscience can be strength- 
ened, not by using the memory, or the taste, or the under- 
standing; but by using the conscience, and by using it 
precisely according to the laws, and under the conditions, 
designed by our Creator. The conscience is not improved 
by the reading of moral essays, nor by committmg to 
memory moral precepts, nor by imagining moral vicissi- 
tudes; but by hearkening to its monitions, and obeying its 
impulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of con- 
science, we shall find that its office is of a threefold 
character. 
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Jr It enaUes us to discover the manl qoaEty of actiinvw 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avcod doing wrons. 

3. It is a source of pleasure, when we hare done nght, 
and of pain, when we have done wrong. 

Ijet us illustrate the manner m which it may be im- 
p]:oved, and injured, m each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of the discriminaUng power of 
CQDScieQce. 

1. The discriminatixig power of conscience b improved 
by refiecting upon the moral character of our actions, bodi 
before and after we have performed them, l^ before we 
resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we suffer our- 
selves to be committed to it, we deliberately ask, Is this 
right 7 Am I now actuated by appetite, by s^-love, or by 
conscience ? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been performed, if we deliberately and 
impassionately examine it, we may without difficult de- 
cide whether it was right or wrong. Now, with every 
such effort as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is jtreogthened. We discern moral difierences more dis- 
tinody; and we distinguish between actions, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

a. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditating upon characters of pre-eminent excellence, 
and specially upon the character of God our Creator, and 
Christ om Kedeemer, the Fountain of all moral excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating upon the most finished specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery m nature, so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thing 
eminent for moral goodness. It is hence, that example 
produces so powerftd a moral effect ; and hence, that one 
sbgle act of herob virtue, as that of Howard, or of illus- 
trious self-denial, rives a new impulse to the moral char- 
acter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change m their moral suscep- 
tibility. Hence, the effect of the Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of the moral ^lory of the 
heavenly state. The Apostie Paul refers to this principle, 
when he says, ^^ We all, with open face, beholding, as m a 
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glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord." 

On the contrary, the discrimmating power of conscience 
may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the mc»ral character of 
our actions, both before and after we have performed them. 
As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so. that we fail to dis- 
tinguish between elegance and vulgarity, and between beauty 
and deformity ; so, if we peld to £e impulses of passion, and 
turn a deaf ear to the monitions of conscience, the dividing 
Ime between right and wrong seems gradually to become 
obliterated. We pass irom the confines of the one mto 
those of the other, with less and less sensation, and at last 
neglect the distmction altogether. 

Horace remarks this fact : 

Fas atque nefaa, exigao fine, libidinam 
Discernunt avidi. 

Thb is one of the most common causes of the gnevoug 
moral imperfection which we every where behold. Men 
act without moral reflection. They will ask, respecting aa 
action, every question before that most important one. Is it 
right ? and, in the great majority of cases, act widiout 

Eutting to themselves this question at all. **The ox 
noweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider J^ If any 
man doubt whethsr diis be true, let him ask himself, How 
large is the portion of the actions which I perform, upon 
which I deliberately decide whether they be nght or wrong ? 
And on how large a portion of my actions do I form such 
a decision, after they have been performed? For the 
want of this reflection, the most pernicious habits are daily 
formed or strengthened ; and, when to the power of habit 
is added the seductive influence of passion, it is not won- 
derful that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2, The discriminating power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and action. 
By frequendy contemplating vice, our passions become 
excited, and our moral disgust diminishes. Thus, also, by 

7 
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becoimi^ ianuliar with wicked men, we learn to associate 
whatever they may possess of intellectual or social interest, 
with their moral character; and hence our ahorrence of 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who are accustomed to view, 
habitually, any ^dcious custom, cease to have their moral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, from 
tlie facts made known in the progress of every moral refor- 
mation. Of so deUcate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily is it -either improved or impdured. 
Pope says, truly, 

Vice is a monster of so fHghtfuI mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs bat to be seen ; 
Bat, seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that this fact will enable 
us to estimate the value of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society. Whatever fills the memory with 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagmation to conceptions 
of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or thoughtlessness, must, 
by the whole of thb effect, render us vicious. As a man 
01 literary sensibility will avoid a badly written book, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we 
dread the communion with any thing wrong, lest it should 
contaminate our imagination, and thus injure our moral 



sense 



II. The irnpidsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. ^ 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the elements 
of man's active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, in all their various forms ; and any 
one of them, or all of them, may, at times, be found impel- 
ling us towards actions in opposition to the impulsion of 
conscience ; and, of course, one or the other impulse must 
be resisted. Now, as the law of our faculties is universal, 
that they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse, 
It is manifest, that, when we obey the impulse of conscience, 
and resist the impulse of passion, the power of conscience b 
strengthened; and, on die contrary, when we obey the 
impulse of passion, and resist that of conscience, the power 
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of passion is strengthened. And, yet more, as either of 
these is strengthened, its antagonist impulse is weakened. 
Thus, every time a man does right, he gains a victory over 
his lower propensities, acquires self-control, and becomes 
more emphatically a freeman Every time a man does 
wrong, that is, yields to his lower propen^ties, he loses self- 
control, he gives to his passions power over him, he weakens 
the practical supremacy of conscience, and becomes more 
perfectly a slave. The design of the Christian religion, in 
this respect, is to bring us under the dominbn of conscience, 
enlightened by revelation, and to deliver us from the slavery 
of evil propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, " If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free mdeed." And, on 
the contrary, " Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant 
(the slave) of sm." 

Again. It is to be remarked, tiiat there exists a recipro- 
cal connection between the u^e of the discriminattng and of 
the impulsive power of conscience. The more a man 
reflects upon moral distinctions, the greater will be the 
practical mfluence which he will find them to exert over 
nim. And it is still more decidedly true, that, the more 
implicidy we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prompt and definite its decisions. This connection between 
theoretical kno^edge and practical application, is frequentiy 
Slustrated in die other Acuities. He who delineates objects 
of loveliness, finds the discriimnatin^ power of taste to 
improve. Ajid thus, also, this effect, m morals, is frequent- 
ly alluded to in the Scriptures. 

Our Savior declares, " If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine." 

Thus, also, " Unto him that hath, shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance ; but fix>m him that hath not (that 
is, does not improve what he has), shall be taken away 
even that which he hath." 

Thus, also, the Aposde Paul : " I beseech you therefore, 
bretliren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptahU unto God, 
which is your rational service ; and be ye not conformed to 
lim worid, but be ye transformed unto tiie renewing of your 
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mind, that (to thaty to the end that) ye may know what b 
that eood, and acceptable, and perfect will of the Lord." 

III. The sensibihty of conscience, as a source of pkop^ 
ure or of pain^ is strengthened by use, and weakened by 
disuse. 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
results j&om the dobg of it. A Uberal man derives a pleasure 
from the practice of charity, -of which the covetous man 
can form no omceptioa. A beneficent man b made 
happy by acts of self-denial and philanthropy, while a 
selfish man performs an act of goodness by painfiil and 
strenuous effi)rt, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
conscience. By the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affectbns, a man becomes more and more capacious of vir- 
tue, capable of higher and more disinterested and more 
selMttiying acts of marcy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
m goodness, bving to do good better than an3r thing else. 
And, in the same manner, the more our afifections to God 
are exercised, the more constant and profound is the 
happmess wboch they create, and the more absolutely is 
every other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the 
will of God. niustratbns of these remarks may be found 
Vfx the lives of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other 
philanthropists. Thus, it is said of our Savior, ^^ He 
went about doing gpod." And he says of himself, ^^ Mk 
meat h to do the vm qf JBEm that tent me, and to finisE 
l)is woA." 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our presen 
state, opportunities for moral improvement and moral pleas- 
ure are mcessantly occurring. Under the present conmtions 
of our being, there are every where, and at all times, sick 
to be relieved, mourners to be comforted, ignorant to be 
taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won back to- reconciliation to Him. The 
season for moral labor depends not, like that for physical 
labor, upon vicissitudes beyond our control: it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gener- 
al pnncii^e mvolved in our Savior's remaik to his Apostles: 
^' ^7 ye opt, There Btefour months and tkeu cmoeih the 
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harvest? lift up your eyes, and look upon the fields, for they 
are white already to the harvest?^ That is, the fields are 
always waiting for the laborer m the moral harvest. 

And, on the contrary, the man who habitually vblates 
his conscience, not only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of doing wrong. 
A child feels poignant remorse after the first act of pilfer- 
ing. Let the habit of dishonesty be formed, and he will be- 
come so hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other feeling than that of mere fear of detection. 
The first oath almost palsies the tongue of the stripUng. It 
requires but a few months, however, to transform him into 
the bold and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after 
the death of his &st victim, is agitated with all the horrors 
of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood, 
untU he have no more feeling for man, than the butcher for 
the animal which he slaughters. Burk, who was in the 
habit of murdering men, for the purpose of selling their 
bodies to the surgeons for dissection, confessed this of him- 
self. Nor is this true of mdividuals alone. Whole com- 
munities may become so accustomed to deeds of vblence, 
as not merely to lose all die milder sympathies of their 
nature, but ako to take pleasure in exhibitions of the most 
revolting ferocity. Such was the case in Rome at the 
period of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the fact m 
Paris at the time of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a firequentiy repeated aph- 
orism, Qttem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in crime. Un- 
checked by conscience, he ventures upon more and more 
atrocious villany, and he does it with less and less precau- 
tion. As, in the eariiest stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
timidity, in the later stages of it, he is exposed by his reck- 
lessness. He is thus discovered by the very effect which 
his conduct is producing upon liis own mind. Thus, 
oppressors and despots seem to rush upon their own ruin, 
« though bereft of reason. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the conditions of our bemg, set to the range of human 
atrocity. 

Thus UNb see, that, by every step in our progress in 
7* 
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vutue, the sacceeding step becomes less difficuh. In pio- 
pcdtioQ as we deny our passions, they become less imper- 
ative. The oitener we conquer them, the less is the moral 
efibrt necessary to secure the victory, and the less firequendy 
and the less powerfully do they assail us. By every act 
of successfiil resistance, we dimmish the tremendous power 
of habit over us, and thus become more perfectly under 
the government of our own will. Thus, with every act of 
obedience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundation. 

And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, 
and diminish the power of reason and of conscience. 
Thus, by every act of sin, we not only incur new guilt, 
but we strengthen the bias towards sin, during the whole 
of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders 
our return to virtue more difficult and mare hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course b, to give to habit the power 
which ought to be exerted by our will. And, hence, it 
is not imjnobable, that the conditions of our being may be 
such, as to allow of our arriving at such a state, thai 
reformation may be actually impossible. That the Holy 
Scriptures allude to such a condition during the present 
life, is evident. Such, also, is probably the necessary con- 
dition of the wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
nature, it d^rves to be remarked, that this loss of sensi- 
bility is, probably, only temporary. There is reason to 
believe, that no impres^ns made upon the human soul, 
during its present {m)bationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man's j^ysical 
nature, frequently revive whole trains of thought, and even 
the knowledge of languages, which had been totally forgot* 
ten during the greater portion of a long life. This seems 
to show, that &e liabiUty to lose impressions, cmce made 
upon us, depends upon some conditicm arising from our. 
material nature only, and that this liabihty will cease as 
soon as our present mode of existence terminates. That 
is to say, if the power of retaining knowledge is always 
tbe same, but if our C(m$chumess of JawwUdg^ is veiled 
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our entire consciousness will return. Now, indications of 
the same nature are to be found in abundance, with respect 
to conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life ui 
prosperous guilt, and without being in trouble like otuer 
mai, are frequently, without any assignable cause, tor* 
mented with all the agonies of reiaorse ; so that the mere 
ccHisciousness of guilt has become absolutely intolerable, 
and they have perished by derangement, or by suicide* 
The horrors oi a licentious iunner's death bed, present a 
striking illustration of the same solemn fact. A scene of 
this sort has been, no less vividly tlian accurately, described 
by Dr. Young, in the death of Altamont. All these things 
should be marked by us as solemn warnings. They show 
us of what tlie constitution, under which we exist, is capa* 
Ue ; and it is in Sanvs like these, that tlie " commg events" 
of eteniity <^cast their shadows before." 

In sach indexes, 

Tlicie iiates 
Tbt b«bj ^fUtfOf of tbe giaat nuif 
Of things to come at large. 

8HAXt. 



SECTION V. 

EtJLES FOB MORAL CONnUCT, DratrVEt) PaOM TQB PRECEOINO 
REMARKS. 

Several plain mles of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, which may more properiy be introduced 
here, than in any other place* 

I. Before you re$ohe upoa^ on action, or a course of 
actionj 

1. Cultivate the habit of deciding upon its moral char- 
acter. Let the first question always be. Is this action right? 
For this purpose, God gave you this iaculty. If you do 
not use it, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
GodL We desfMae a nwn who never uses his reason, and 
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scorn him as a fool. Is he not much more to be despisedy 
who neglects to use a fiiculty of so much higher authority 
than reason? And let the question, Is this right? be 
asked ^r«/, hefore imagination has set before us the seduc* 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been taken, which should 
pledge our consistency of character. If we ask this 
question Jirsty it can generally be decided with ease. If 
^e wait until the mind is agitated and harassed by ccm- 
tendmg emotions, it will not be easy to decide correctly. 

2. Remember that your conscience has bec(»ne imper- 
fect, fiom your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in many 
cases, its discrimination will be indistinct. Instead of dedd- 
ingy it will, frequently, only doubt. That doubt should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, there- 
tore, doubt, respecting the virtue of an action, do not per 
form it, unless you as much doubt whether you are at 
liberty to refram from it. Thus, says President Ekiwaixis, 
in one of his resolutions : ^^ Resolved, nevar to do any 
thing, of which I so much question the lawfrilness, as that 
I mtend, at the same time, to consider and examine after^ 
wards, whether it be lawfiil or not ; except I as much ques- 
tion the lawfrdness of the omission." 

3. Cultivate, on all occasions, in private or in public, in 
small or great, m action or m thought, the habit of obe3ring 
the monitions of conscience ; all other things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 



Its dighiest touches, instant ] 

DelMur a' side pretences ; 
And, resolutely, keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

Burks. 

The supremacy of conscience imposes upon you the^ obli- 
gation to act thus. You carmot remember, m the course 
of your whole life, an instance in which you regret having 
obeyed it ; and you carmot remember a smgle instance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. There can 
nothing happen to you so bad as to have done wrong : 
there can nothmg be gained so valuable as to have done 
nght. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
jtfactical supremacy of conscience over every other impulse, 
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that you can attam to that bdd, ample, manly^ devated 
character, which b essential to true greatness. 

This has been fiiequently taught us, even by the heathen 
poets: 

Virtus, repuIsfB nescia sordids, 
Jntaminatu fiilget honoribus : 
Nee Bumit aut ponit securei 
Arbitrio popularU aurs : 

Virtiis, recludens immeritis mori 
CcBlum, negata tentat iter via; 
Ccetusqne vulgares et udam 
Sperait hanmm fugiente peima. 

HoR. Lib. 3, Car. 2. 

A greater than a heathen has said, ^^If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be'flill of l^t;" and has enlbiced 
the precept by the momentous quesUon, ^What shall it 
profit a man, though he should gain the whde wodd, and , 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man pre in~~exchang8 
for his soul ? " 

n. JIfier an action has been perjbrmedy 

L Cultivate the haUt of n^ecting upon your actiom, 
and upon die intention with which they have been pep* 
formed, and of thus decidmg upon their moral diameter. 
This is called self-examination. It is one of the most 
important duties m the life of a moral, and specially of a 
probationary existence* 

*Ti« greatly wise, to talk with oxxr past hours, 
And ask them what report thej bore to Heaven, 
And how thej might DAre borne more welcome news. 

a. Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the busbess 
of hurry or of negligence. Devote time exclusively to it. 
Go alone. Retire within yourself, and w^gh your actions 
coolly and careiiilly, forgetting all other thbgs, m the coo- 
vicdon that you are a moral and an accountable b^g. 

6. Do it impartially. Remember that you are liable 
to b^ misled by the seductions of passion, and the allure- 
ments of self-bterest. Put yourself in the place of those 
around you, and put others m your own jdace, and remade 
how you would then coiudder your actions. Pay great* 
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attention to the opinions of your enenues : there is generally 
foundation, or, at least, the appearance of it, in wnat they 
say of you. But, above all, take the true and perfect 
standard of moral character, exhibited in the precepts of 
the gospel, and exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus examine your conduct by the light that emanates fiom 
the holiness of heaven. 

2. Suppose you have examined yourself, and arrived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your actions. 

1. If you are conscious of having done right, be thank- 
fiil to that God who has mercifiilly enabled you to do so. 
Observe the peace and serenity which fills your bosom, 
and remark how greatiy it overbalances the self-denials 
wUch it has cost. Be humbly thankfiil tiiat you have 
made some progress in virtue. 

2. If the character of your actions have been mixed, 
that is, if they have proceeded firom motives pardy good 
and pardy bad, labor to obtam a clear view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led you to confound tiiem. 
Avoid the sources of this coniiision ; and, when you per • 
fi)rm the same actions again, be specially on your guard 
against the influence of any motive of which you now 



3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly; 

1. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the obligations which 
you have violated, until you are sensible of your guilt. 

2. Be willing to suflTer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a Mend, and are designed to withhold 
you fixmi the commission of wrong m fiiture. Neither turn 
a neglectfiil ear to its monitions, nor drown its voice amid 
the bustie of business, or the gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts 
until you have come to a settied resolution, a resolution 
founded on moral dUapprohatwn of the actiony never to do 
so any more. 

4. If restitution be in your power, make it, without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. The least that a man 
ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is to repair 
(he wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. As every actof wrong is a sm against God, seek, m hum- 
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ble penitence, his pardon, through the merits and interces- 
Sion of his Son, Jesus Clurist. 

6. Remark the actbns, or the courses of thinking, which 
were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. Be 
specially carefiil to avoid them in future. To this e&ct, 
says President EMwards, " Resolved, that when I do any 
conspicuously evil action, to trace it back, till I come to 
the original cause ; and then both carefiilly endeavor to do 
so no more, and to fight and pray, with all my mighti 
against the ori^al of it." 

7. Do all this, in humble dependence upon that merciful 
and every where present Being, who is always ready to 
grant us all assistance necessary to keep his commandments; 
and who will never leave us, nor forsake us, if we put our 
trust in him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that we 
are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for discerning 
a moral quality in human actions, impelling us towards 
right, and dissuading us from wrong ; and that the dictates 
of tins faculty are felt and known to be of supreme au- 
thority. 

-The possession of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it, we should not be specially distin- 
guished from the brutes. With it, we are brought mto 
moral relations with God, and all the moral mtelligences in 
the universe. 

. It is an ever-present faculty. It always admonishes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and frequently does so, even 
when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence, we may 
always know our duty, if we will but mquire for it. We 
can, therefore, never have any excuse for domg wrong, 
smce no man need do wrong, unless he chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless from criminal neglect of 
the faculty which God has given him. 

How solemn is the thought, that we are endowed with 
suph a faculty, and that we can never be disunited fix)m it ! 
It goes with us through all the scenes of life, m company 
and alone, admonishmg, wammg, reproving, and record'mg : 
and, as a source of happmess or of misery, it must abide 
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with us for ever. WeU doth it become man, then, to rev* 
erence himself. 

And thus we see, that, from hb mcnral constitution, were 
diere no other means of knowledge of duty, man is an 
accountable creature. Man is und^ obligation to obey the 
will of God, in what maimer soever signified. That it is 
signified in this manner, I tlnnk th^re cannot be a question ; 
and for this knowledge he b justly held re^nsible. Thus, 
the Apostle Paul declares, that " the G^tiles, who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of the law, written on their hearts, their consciences 
being contmually excusing or accusmg one another.'' How 
much greater must be the responsibSty of those to whom 
Crod has giv^ the additional l^ht of natural and revealed 
religbn ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

Tin: NATURE OF VIRTUE. 
SECTION I. 

OF VIRTUE IN GENERAL. 

It has been akeady remariced, that we find oiiisdT«s to 
constituted, as to stand in various relaticxis to all the bdngs 
around us, especially to our fellownnen, and to God* 
There may be, and th«re probably are, othei^ beings, to 
wh(»n, by our creation, we are related: but we, as yet, 
have no mformation on the subject; and we must wait 
until we enter upon another state, before the fact, and the 
manner of the fact, be revealed. ^ 

In consequence of these relati(Mis, and either by the 
-appomtment of God, or fixmi the necessi^ of the case, — if, 
mdeed, these terms mean any thing diiferent firan each 
other, — th^re arise moral obligations to exercise certain affec* 
tions towards other beings, and to act towards them in a 
manner c(»Tespondmg to those affections. Thus, we are 
taught in the Scriptures, that the relation in whidi we 
stand to Deity, involves the obligaUon to universal and un* 
limited obedience and love ; and that the relation in which 
we stand to each other, involves the obligation to love, 
limited and restricted ; and, of course, to a m^e of conduct, 
m all respects, correspond^it to these affecUcms. 

An action is right, when it conesp(Hids to these obliga^ 
tions, or, which is the same thing, is tte carrying mto effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is m vidation of 
these obligatimis, or is the carrying into effect of uiy other 
affections. 

By means of our intellect, we become conscious of the 
8 
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relatknds in which we stand to the bemgs with whom ^e 
are connected. Thus, by the exertion of our intellectual 
Acuities, we become acquainted with the existence and 
attributes of God, his power, his wisdom, his goodness , 
and it is by these same faculties, that we understand and 
verify those declarations of the Scriptures, which give us 
additional knowledge of his attributes ; and by which we 
arrive at a knowledge of the conditions of our being, as 
creatures, and also of the various relations in which we 
stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been remariced, is that fiiculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising fix>m 
these rriations ; by which we perceive the quality of right 
in those actions which correspond to these obligations, and 
erf* wtaag in those actions which violate them ; and by 
which we are impelled towards the one, and repelled iirom 
the other. It is, manifestiy, the design of this faculty to 
suggest to us this feeling of obligation, as soon as the rela- 
tions on which it is finmded, are understood ; and thus to 
excite in us the correspondmg affections. 

Now, in a perfecUy constituted moral and intellectual 
being, it is evident, 4liat there would be a perfect adjust* 
ment between these external qualities and the mtemal 
faculties. A perfect eye is an eye that, under the proper 
conditions, would discern every variety and shade of color, 
m every obiect which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remarK would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
sense. So, a perfectly constituted inteJkct would, und^ 
the proper conditions, discern the relations in which the 
being stood to other beings; and a perfectly constituted 
conscience would, at the same time, beccone conscious of all 
the obligations which arose bom such relations, and would 
impel us to the corresponding courses of ccHiduct. That 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptation between the 
external qualities which were addressed to these faculties, 
and the fiiculties themselves, to which these qualities were 
addressed. 

Hence, m a being thus perfectiy constituted, it b mani- 
fest, that virtue, the domg of right, or obedience to con 
sdeiicei would mean the same thmg. 
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When, however, we speak of the peifectkm c^ a moral 
organization, we speak of the perfection of adjustment be- 
tween the faculty of conscience, and the relations and obli- 
ga.ticHis under which the particular bemg is created. Hence, 
diis very perfection admits of vario|is gradatbns and modi- 
&cations. For example : 

1. The relations of the same being change, during tlie 
progress of its existence, from mfimcy, through childhood 
and manhood, until old age. This change of relatiixis 
involves a change of obligations ; and the perfection of its 
moral organization would consist in the perfect adjustment 
of its moral faculty to itsi tnoral relatiofUy throughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of this 
change is, manifestly, from less to greater; that is, from 
less imperative to more imperative, and fiiran less numerous 
to more numerous obligations. That is,, the tendency of 
the present system is to render beings more and more capa- 
cious of virtue and of vice, as £ur as we are pennitted to 
have any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifestly impossible for us to conceive either 
bow numerous, or how important, may be our relations to 
other creatures, in another state, or how much more intimate 
may be the relaticms in which we shall stand to our Crea- 
tor ; and, as there can be no limit conceived to our power 
of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of be- 
coming conscious of the obligations which they involve ; 
so, it is manifest, that ho limit can be conceived to the 
p!o^iess of man's capacity for virtue. It evidently ccmtains 
within itself elements adapted to infinite improvement, m 
any state in which we may exist. 

3. And the same may be said of vice. As our obli^- 
tions must, from what we already know, continue to m- 
crease, and our power hr recognizing them must also 
continue to increase ; if we perpetually violate them, we 
become more and more capable of wrong ; and thus, also, 
beccNfne more and more mtensely vicious. And thus, the 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to involve the 
necessity of illimitable' progress, either in virtue or in vice, 
so long as we exist. 

4. And as, on the one hand, we can have no ccHiceptioii 
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of the amount of attainment, both in virtue and vice, of 
which man is capable, so, on the other hand, we can have 
no conception of the delicacy of that moral tinge by which 
his character is first designated. We detect moral character 
at a very eariy age ; but this by no means proves, that it 
did not exist long before we detected it. Hence, as it may 
thus have exist^ befi»e we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest that we have no elements by which to deteimine 
the time of its comroaocement. That is to say, in gaieral, 
we are capaUe of observing monl qualities within certain 
limits, as bom childhood to dd age ; but this is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not ^dst m the being 
both before, and afterwards, in degrees greatiy below and 
infinitely above any thing which we are capable of ob« 
serving. 



SECTION U. 

OF VIRTUS IN UirSKFBCT BEINOS. 

Let us now consider this subject in relati(Hi to a being 
^Rdiose moral constitution has become disordered. 
Nawy this disorder might be of two kmds : 

1. lie mig^t not peicdlve all the relatioi^ in wUch be 
stood, and which gave rise to moral obligations, and, of 
cotffse, would be unconsdous of the carresponding oolig** 
tions. 

2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so diswdered, as not to feel ail the obligation 
wmch corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concemiog the acticms of such a 
bemg? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and the obligations aridng out of these relations are 
the same, as though his moral constitution had not become 
disordered. 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
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1. Those which came, if I may so express it, within 
the limit of his conscience; that is, those in which his 
ccmscience did correctly intimate to him his obligation ; and^ 

2. Those in which it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of the first class of acticms, it is manifest that, where 
conscience did correctly mtimate to him his obligations, the 
doing of right, and obedience to conscience, would, as in 
the last secticm, be equivalent terms. 

But, what shall we say of those without this limit ; that 
is, of those which he, from the conditicnis of his being, is 
under obligaticm to perform ; but of which, from the de- 
rangement of his moral nature, he does not perceive the 
obligaticm ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, there 
could be in them no virtue ; for, the man perceiving in them 
no moi'al quality, and having towards them no moral im- 
pulsion, moral obligation could be no motive for performing 
them. He might act from passion, or frcxn self-love ; but, 
under such circumstances, as there is no moral motive, 
there could be no praiseworthiness. Thus, for a judge to do 
justice to a poor widow, is manifestly right ; but, a man 
may do this without any moral desert ; for, hear what the 
unjust judge saith: "Though I fear not God, nor regard 
man, yet, because this widow traubleth me, I will avenge 
her, lest, by her continual coming, she weary me." 

It does not, however, follow, that the perfcmning of an 
action, m this manner, is mnocent. The relation in which 
a being stands to other beings, involves the obligation to 
certain feelings, as well as to the acts correspondent to those 
feelings. If the act be performed, and the feeling be 
wanting, the obligaticm is not frilfilled, and the man may be 
guilty. How far he is guilty will be seen below. 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to perfcwrm those ac- 
tions, which are, as we have said, without the limit of his 
conscience. In how far is the omissiun of these actions, or 
the doing of the contrary, innocent ? That is to say, is the 
impulse of conscience, m. an imperfectiy constituted moral 
oemg, the limit of moral obligation ? 

This will, I suppose, depend upon thi following consid* 
erations: 

8* 
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1. His knowledge of tbe reladons in vrbich he stands. 

If he know not die relations in which he stands toothefs, 
and have not the meam of kmnnng them, he b guiltless. 
If Ae know them, or have the means of knowing them, and 
have not improved these means, he is guilty. This is, 1 
think, the pnnciple asserted by the Apostle Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans. He asserts, that the heathen are 
guilty m smning against God, because His attributes may 
be laiown by £e light of nature. He also asserts that 
there will be a difference between the condemnaUon of the 
Jews and that of the heathen, on the ground that the Jews 
were informed of many points of moaX obligation, which 
the heathen could not have ascertained, without a rerela* 
tion: ^' Those that sin without law, shall perish without law ; 
and those that have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law." 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the cause of this 
imperfection of hb conscience. 

Were this imperfection of conscience not the result of his 
own act, he would be guiltless. But, in just so far as it is 
tl^ resuU of his own conduct, he is responsible. And, 
basmuch as imperfectbn of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can result irom notliing but voluntary trans* 
gression ; I suppose that he must be answerable for the 
whole amount of that imperfectbn. We have already seen, 
that conscience may be improved by use, and mjured by 
disuse, or b^ abuse. Now, as a man is entitled to all the 
benefits which accrue from the faithfiil improvement of his 
conscience, so he is responsible for all the mjury that results 
from the abuse of it. 

Tliat this is the fact, is, I think, evident, from obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known, that the repetition of wickedness 
produces great stupidity of conscbnce, or, as it is frequenti^ 
termed, hardness of heart. But no one ever considers this 
stupidity as b any manner an excuse. It is, on the con- 
trary, always held to be an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term a man, who has become so accustomed to crbie, 
that he will commit murder without feeling and without 
regret, a remoneless murderer, a coldblooded assassb ; and 
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every <me knows diat, by these epithets, we mean to d^ 
ignate a special and additional element of gialtiness. Tlus 
I take to be the universal sentiment of man. 

2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

Suppose two men, of precisely the same mcMPal attain* 
ments, to-day, to commence, at the same time, two courses 
of conduct, dwimetrically opposed to each other. The first, 
by the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
bis moral nature, and increases, with every day, his capa- 
city for virtue. The sphere of his benevolent afl^tions en- 
larges, and the play of his moral feelings becomes more 
and more intense, until he is filled with tlie most ardent 
desire to promote the welfare of every fellow-creature, and 
to do the will of God with his whole heart. The other, by 
a continued course of crime, gradually destroys the sus- 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens his capacity (x 
virtue, until his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no 
other feelmg of obligation remsuns, except that of fidelity to 
his copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if both of these men 
should act acccMrding to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, they would act very differently. But, if a man 
can be under obligation to do, and to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular m(Hnent, mdicates, 
I do not see but that these men would be, in the actions c^ 
that moment, equally mnocent. The only difference be- 
tween them, so far as the actions of a partictdar moment 
were concerned, would be the difference between a virtuous 
man and a virtuous child. 

From these facts, we are easily led to the distinction be- 
tween right and vrrong, and innocence and guilt. Right 
and wrong dep«id upon the relations under which bemgs 
are created ; and, hence, the obligaticms resulting fit)m these 
relations are, in their nature, fixed and unchangeable. 
Guilt and innocents depend upon the knowledge of these 
relations, and of the obligations arising fiom than. As 
these are manifestiy susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, the two notions may manifestly 
not always ocwrespond to each other. 
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Thus, for example, an actkm may be wrcmg ; but, if tho 
actor have no means of knowing it to be wrong, he is held 
morally guiltless, m the domg of it. Or, again, a man may 
have a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desire to 
act in conformity to it ; and may, from ignorance of the 
way in which that obligaticm is to be discharged, perfomi 
an act in its nature wrong ; yet, if he have acted according 
to the best of his possible knowledge, he may not only be 
held guiltless, but even virtuous. And, on the contrary, il 
a man do what is actually right, but without a desire to 
fulfil the obligation of which he is conscbus, he is held to 
be guilty; for he has not manifested a desire to act in 
obe^ence to the obligations under which he knew himself 
to be created. Illustrations of these remarks may be easily 
drawn fipom the ordinary affidrs of life, or fix>m the Scriptures. 

And, hence, we also arrive at another principle, of impor- 
tance in our moral judgments, namely, that our own con- 
sciousness of innocence, or our not being conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a sufficient proof of our innocence. A man 
may never have reflected on the relations in which he 
stands to other men, or to God ; and, hence, may be con- 
scious of no feeling of obligation toward either, m any or in 
particular respects. This may be the fact ; but his inno- 
cence would not be established, unless he can also show 
that he has faithfiilly and impartially used aU the powers 
wliich God has given him, to obtam a knowledge of these 
reladons. Or, again, he may understand the relatbn, and 
have no corresponding sensibility. This may be the fact ; 
but his innocency would not be established, unless he can 
also show that he has always faithfully and honestly obeyed 
his conscience, so that his moral insensibility is, m no man- 
ner, attributable to his own acts. Until these things can 
be shown, the want of ccnisciousness of guilt will be no 
proof of innocence. To thb principle, if I mistake not, the 
Apostle Paul alludes, in 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4 : " But with me, it 
b a very small thing to be judged of you, or of man's judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not my ownself, for I know nothing 
of my ownself (or, rather, I am conscious of nothing wrong 
b myself; that is, of no un&itlifiilness in office) ; yet, am 
I not hereby justified : but he that judgeth me is the Lord." 
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Afid, thus, a man maj do great wrong, and be deeply 
guilty, in respect to a whole class c^ obligaticxis, without 
being, in any painfiil degree, sensible of it. Such I think 
to be the mond state in which men, in general, are, in 
respect to their obligations to God. Thas, saith our Savic»r 
to the Jews : " 1 know you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you ; " while they were supposmg themselves to 
be the special &yorites of Heaven. ' 

From these remari^, we may also leam the relation in 
which beings, created as we are, stand to moral law. 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, capa* 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use his 
Acuities as he ought, he will progressivdy improve ; that 
is, become more and more capable of virtue. He is assured 
of enjoying all the benefits which can result from such 
improvement. K he use these Acuities as he ought not, 
and become less and less capaUe of virtue, he is hence held 
respcmsible for all the consequences of his misimprovanent. 

Now, as this misim{HOvement is his own act, for which 
be is responsible, it manifestly does not afiect the relatidns 
under which he is created, nor the obligations resultmg from 
these relations ; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral 
requirements imder which he b created, precisely m the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
coirectly. That is to say, under the present moral consti-^ 
tuticHi, every man is jusdy hdd respondble, at every period 
of his existence, for tnat degree of virtue of which he would 
have been capable, had he, from the first moment of his 
existence, improved his moral nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived tlnis, (Jesis Christ, for 
instance,) every man, supposmg him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of his 
existence, be held respcmsible for the same degree of virtue 
as such a perfect bemg attamed to, at the corresponding 
periods of his existence. Such I think evid^itly to be the 
nature of the obligation which must rest upon such beings^ 
throughout the wlK>le extent of their duration. 

In order to meet this increasing responsibiUly, in such a 
manner as to fiilfil tiie recpiirements of moral lawy a being 
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under such a ccmstitutiofli; must, at every mcxnent of ba 
existence, possess a moral faculty, which, by perfect previ- 
ous cultivation, is adapted to the responsibdities of that 
particular moment. But, suppose this not to have been 
the case ; and that, on the contrary, his moral faculty, by 
once doing wrong, has become impaired, so that It either 
does not admonish him correctly of his obUgaticms, or that 
be has become indisposed to obey its monitions. This 
must, at the next moment, terminate in actbn more at 
variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment be- 
tween conscience and the passbns, must become deranged ; 
and thus, the tendency, at every successive moment, must 
be, to involve him deeper and deeper in guilt. And, unless 
scHne other moral fc»ce be exerted in the case, such must 
be the tendency for ever. 

And suppose scxne such &NX^e to be exerted, and, at an} 
period of his existence, the being to begin to obey his con- 
science in every one of its present manUums. It is mani- 
fest, that he wcHild now need same other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform him perfectly of his obligatior^, 
and of the mode in i^ch they were to be fulfilled. And, 
supposing this to be done^ as he is at this moment respcm- 
sible for such a capacity for virtue^ as would have been 
attamed by a previously perfect rectitude ; and as his capa- 
city is inferior to this ; and as no reason can be suggested, 
why his progress in virtue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfect being, but the 
contrary ; it is manifest, that he must ever fall short of what 
is justly required of him, — nay, that he must be ccmtmually 
£dlbg larther and Either behind it. 

And hence, the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil, under the government 
of God, unless some other principle, than that of law, be 
admitted into the case. These conditions of being having 
been vidated, unless man be placed under some other cotir 
ditions, natural religbn would l^ad us to believe, that he 
must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong. Peni- 
tence could in no manner alter his situatictfi ; for i\ is merely 
a temper justly demanded, in consequence of his sin. But 
this could not replace him in his original relation to the bw 
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whid) had been violated. Such seems to be the teachings 
erf the Holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in the conditions of our bang, 
has been accomplished by the mediation of a Redeemer, 
by which change of conditions we may, through the 
obedience of anodier, be justified ^that is, treated as though 
just), although we are, by confession, guilty. 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was, at 
any particular period of hb being, mcapable of that degree 
of virtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow that he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
that he was not responsible for die whole amount of that 
exercise of it ; since, if he have dwarfed his own powers, 
he is responsible for the result. And, conversely, if God 
require this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercismgit; but only, that he is 
either thus capable, or^ that he would have been so, if he 
had used correctly the powers which God gave him. 

A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of habit, 
will close thk discussicm. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit, are 
the following: 

It is found to 'be the fact, that the repetition of any 
physical act, at stated perio(^, and especially after brief 
mtervak, renders the performance of the act easier ; it is 
accomplished in less time, with less effinrt, with less ex- 
p^Dse of nervous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified, every day, in the acquisition of tiie mechan- 
ical arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be convinced, that a great 
part of our education, physical and intellectual, in so far as 
It is valuable, consists in tiie formation of habits. 

The same remarks apply, to a very considerable, extent, 
to moral habits. 

- The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendency to 
continued repetition ; the force of opposing motives is les- 
sened ; the power of the will over passion is more decided; 
and the act is accomplished with less moral effort. Perhaps 
we should express die feet trulv, by saying, that, by the 
repetition of virtuous acts, moral power is gained ; while 
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for the perfoimance of the same acts, less moral power h 
required. 

On the ccmtraiy, by the repetitioti g[ vicious acts, a 
tendency is createfi towards such repetition ; the power of 
the passions is increased ; the power of opposmg forces is 
diminished; and the resistance to passion requires a greater 
moral effi)rt ; or, as in the contrary of the preceding case, 
a greater moral effint is required to re»st our passions, 
while the moral power to resist thera is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is, to arrivie 
at a &Led and unalterable moral state. Be the fact 
accounted for as it may, I think that habit has an effect 
upon the will, such as to establish a tendency towards the 
impossibiUiy to resist it. Thus, the practice of virtue 
seems to tend towards raidering a man incapable of vice, 
and the practice of vice towards rendermg a man incapa- 
ble of virtue. It b ccxmnon to speak of a man as incapa^ 
bU of meanness ; and I think we see men as oft^, m the 
same sense, incapable of virtue. And, if I mistake not, 
we always speak of the one incapacity as an object of 
praise, and of the other as an object of blame. 

If Ve inquire, what are the moral effects of such a con- 
dition of our bebg, I think we shall find them to be as 
follows : 

1. Habit caimot alter- the nature of an action, as right 
or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to our feUow- 
creatures, nor to God, nor the obligations c(Misequ«it up6n 
those relations. Hence, the charact^ of the action must 
remain unafi^ted. 

2. Nor can it alter the guilt or mnocence of the action. 
As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the benefit of 
virtuous action, among whidi the tenckncy to virtuous 
action is included ; so, he who acts viciously, is responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre- 
spondent tendency to vicious action also included. The 
conditions being equal, and he being left to his own fi«e 
choice, the consequences of either course rest jusdy upon 
himself. 

The j&ki7 caitses of such a constitution are also apparent 
I. It is manifestly and precisely adapted to our present ' 
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State, when considered as piobationaiy, and capable of 
moral changes, and teiminating m one where moral change 
is impossible. The constitution under which we are plac^^ 
presents us with the apparent paradox of a state of incei" 
sant moral change, m which every individual change hr* 
a tendency to prGMJuce a state that is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a ccm^tutbn is, manifestly, in 
tended to present the stnmgest posinble incentives to virtue 
and monitions against vice. It teaches us that conse 
quences are attached to every act of both, not only present 
but future, and, so far as we can see, interminable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pains of virtue, both in extent and duration ; but, as 
no one, taking into c(msideration the results of the ten- 
dency which each will produce, can estimate the intermi- 
nable consequences which must arise £poiti dther, — there is, 
therefore, hence derived the strongest possible reason, why 
we should always do right, and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, that our capacity for in- 
crease m virtue, depends greatly upon the present constitu- 
tion, in respect to habit. I have remarked, that the e£^t 
of the repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while the given action itself required less' 
moral effi>rt. There, hence, arises, if I may so say, a 
surplus of moral power, whieh may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of greater moral achievements. He who has 
overcome one einl temper, has acquired moral power to 
overcome another; and that which was first subdued, is 
kept m subjection without a struggle. He who has formed 
one habit of virtue practises it, without effort, as a matter 
of course, or of original impulse ; and the power thus 
acquired, may be applied to the attainment of other and 
more difficult habits, and the accomplishment of higher 
and more arduous moral enterprises. He who desires to 
see the influence of habit illustrated, with great beauty and 
accuracy, will be gratified by the perusal of " The Hermit 
of Teneriffe," one of the most delightfiil allegories to be 
found in the English language. 

The relation between the moral and the mtellectual 
9 
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powers, in the moral concEtions of our being, may be thus 
briefly stated : 

1. We are created under certun relations to our Creator, 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certam obligations to our 
Creator, and our fellow-creatures, in consequence of these 
relations, — obligations to exercise certain aflections, and to 
maintain courses of action correspondent to those affections. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers, we perceive 
these relations. 

4. By means of our moral powers, we become conscious 
of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to God, 
would not teach us how God should be worshipped, and 
so in various other cases. It is by the use of the powers 
of our intellect, that we learn how these moral auctions 
are to be carried into action. The use of the intellect is, 
therefore, twofold. First, to discover to us our relations. 
Secondly, to discover in what manner our obligations are to 
be discharged. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

We have already, on several occasions, alluded to the 
£ict, that God has created every thing double ; a world 
without us, and a coirespondent world within us. He has 
made light without, and the eye withm; beauty without, 
and taste within ; moral qualities in actions, and consciaiice 
to judge of them ; and so of every other case. By means 
of this coirespondence, our commmiication with the external 
world exists. 

These internal powers are , called into exercise by the 
presence of their correspondent extemal objects. Thus, the 
organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, the sens6 
of smell by odors, the faculty of taste by beauty or by deform- 
ity, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of this exercbe of these faculdes is, that 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of surround- 
m^ objects. Thus, by sight, we beccnne conscious of the 
existence and colors of visible objects ; by hearing, of the 
existence and sound of audible objects, &c. 

But, it is manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of extemal objects is far fit)m being all the 
intercourse which we are capable of holding with them. 
This knowledge of their eastence and qualities is> most 
frequently, attended with pleasure or pain, desire or aver- 
sion. Sometimes the mere perception itself is immediate- 
ly pleasing ; in other cases, it is merely the sign of some 
other quality which has the power of pleasing us. In the 
first case, the perceptbn produces gratifica,tion ; in the oth^, 
it awakens desire. 

That is, we stand in such relations to the extemal world, 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being per- 
ceived, are also capable of ^ving us pleasure i and certain 
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Other objects, besides being percmed, are capable of giving 
us pain. Or, to state the same truth in the other fonn, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but 
also of being pleased with, or pained by, the various objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

This general power of bemg pleased or pained, may be, 
and I tlunk frequently is, termed sensitiveness. 

This sensitiveness, or the power of being made happy by 
surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the exer-^ 
cise o{ oar various faculties. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot be enjoyed in any other manner, than by the exer- 
cise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure of knowledge cai\ 
be aajoyed in no other way, than by the exercise of die in- 
teUectual powers. The pleasure of beauty can be enjoyed 
in no odier manner, than by the exercise of the feculty of 
taste, and of the other subordinate faculties dS which this 
faculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure fitun the exercise of those powers which are 
made necessary for our existence and weU-ieing in our 
present state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of happi- 
ness than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its cor- 
respondmg objects add qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; ot, as Dr. John* 
son remarics, <^ Happiness consists m the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, evident, that this veiy constitution is 
to us an indicaticm of tiie will of our Creator ; that is, inas- 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happir 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should oe 
exercised upon the othCT ; that is, that we should be made 
happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, icom considering that this hap- 
piness is intimately connected with the exercise of those 
faculties, the employment of which is necessary to our ex- 
'isten6e and our well-being. It thus becomes the incitement 
to or the reward of certain courses of conduct, which it is 
necessary, to our owp wd&re, or to that of society, that 
we should pur^ie. 
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And thus we arrive at the general principle, that our 
desire {<xc a particular object, and the existence of the object 
adapted to this desire, is, in itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that object, in the same manner as our aversion to 
another object, is a reason why we should avoid it. There 
may sometimes be, it is true, other reasons to the contrary, 
more authoritative than that emanating from this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ought to ccmtrol it ; but this 
does not show that this desire is not a reason, and a suffi- 
cient one, if no better reason can be shown to the contrary. 

But, if we consider the subject a little more minutely, we 
shall find that the simple gratification of desire, in the man- 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on which our 
happmess depends. 

We find, by experience, that a desire or appetite may be 
so gratified fc for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing happiness. Thus, a certam kind oil food is 
feasant to me ; this is a reason why 1 should partake of it. 
but I may eat of it to excess, so as to ktathe it Iot ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, m my c(MistituUon, this 
mode of gratification. Now, the same reasoning which 
proves that God mtended me to partake of this food, 
namely, because it will promote my happiness, also proves 
that he did not intend me to partake of it after this inanner ; 
for, by so doing, I have diimnished, by this whole amount, 
my capacity for happiness, and thus defeated, in so far, the 
very end of my constitution. Or, again, though I may not 
destroy my desire for a particular kind ojf food, by a partic- 
ular maimer of gratificaticm, yet I may so derange my 
systan, that the eating of it shall produce pain and cfetress, 
so that it ceases to be to me a source of happiness, upon 
the whole. In this case, I equally defeat the design of my 
constitution The result equally shows that, although the 
Creator means that I should eat it, he does not mean that 
I should eat it in this manner. 

Agam, every man is created with various and dissimilar 
Ibnns of desire, correspondent to the different external 
objects designed to promote his happiness. Now, it b 
found that one ((xta of desire may be gratified in such a 
manner, as to destroy the power of receiving happiness fix>m 
9* 
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another ; or^ (» the contrary, the first may be so gratified 
as to leave the other powers of receiving happiness unim* 
paired. Smce, then, it is granted that these were all givan 
us for the same end, namely, to promote our happiness, if, 
by the first manner of gratification, we destroy another 
* power of gratification, while, by the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other power of gratification unin- 
jured, it is evid^itly the design of our Creatcnr that we 
should limit ourselves to thb second mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so fimned that fixxi b pleasant to me. This, 
ev^i if there w^^e no necessity for eating, b a reason why 
I should eat it. But I am dso formed with a desire for 
knowledge. This is a reascm why I idiould study m order 
to obtain it. That is, God intended me to derive happi* 
ness bom both of these sources of gratification. If, then, I 
eat in such a manner that I cannot study, or stUidy m such 
a manner that I cannot eat, in mther case, I defeat his 
design ccxicemmg me, by destroying those sources of hap- 
{Mness with which he has (»eated me. The same principle 
mi^t be illustrated in various other instances. 

Again, we find that the indulgence of any one fonn of 
gratification, m such manner as to destroy the power of 
another fimn of gratificaticm, also in the end diminishes, and 
firequentiy destro]^s, the power of deriving happmess, even 
fiK»n that which is indulged. Thus, he who eats so as to 
mjure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
d^estive cnrg^, and produces disease, so that his pleasure 
fiom eating is diminished. Or, he who studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, in the end destroys also his power of 
study. This is another and distmct reason, to diow, that, 
while I am designed to be happy by the gratification of my 
desires, I am al^ designed to be happy by gratifying them 
within a limit. The limit to gratincation liters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happmess, just as much 
as the power of gratification itselfl 

Ana agam, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
ti6nal and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
these two courses of conduct ; by which we can approve 
of the one, and disapprove of the other ; and by which the 
one becomes a source of pleasure and the other a source of 
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pain ; both being separate and disdnct from the sources of 
pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, moreover, he 
has so constituted us, that this very habit of regulating and 
limiting our desires, is absolutely essential to our success in 
every undertaking. Both of dlese are, dierefore, additional 
and distinct reasons for believing, that the restriction of our 
desires within certam limits, is made, by our Creator, as 
clearly necessary to our happmess, as me indulgence of 
tliem. 

All this is true, if we consider die ha^q^iness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case b rradered still 
stronger, if we look upon miui as a society. It is manifest 
that the ume^sid gratificaticm oi any mi^le appetite or 
passicm, without limit, not td say die gratification c^ all, 
would, in a very few years, not only destroy society, but 
absolutely put an end to die whole human race^ And, 
hence, we see &at the limitation of our desires is not only 
necessary to our happiness, but siao to our exigence. 

Hence, while it is the truthy that human happiness con- 
sists m the gratificaticm c£ our de^res, it is not the whoU 
truth. It ccmsists m the groH^fieaium ofewr dedre^ wUkin 
the limits assigned to them ly owr Creator. And, the 
happiness of that man will be the most perfect, who regu- 
lates his dedres most perfecdy in accordance with the 
laws under which he has been created. And, heace, the 
greatest happiness of which man b, in hb presast stated 
capable, b to be attained by confirming hb ^raole conduct 
to the kwsof virtw, that is, to the will of GhxL 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OF SELF-LOVE. 

By the term sensitiveness, I have designated the capacity 
of our nature to derive happiness from the various objects 
and <}ualities of the world around us. Though mtimately 
associated with those powers by which we obtain a knowl- 
edge of external objects, it differs frc»n them. When a 
desire for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
h is termed appetite, passbn, &c. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by different effects, there is evidently an opportu- 
nity for a choice between them. By declining a gratifica- 
tion at present, we may secure one of greater value at some 
fiiture tmie. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of necessity followed by pain ; and that which is, at pres- 
ent, painfiil, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall £ur 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident, to every one who will reflect, 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, is 
just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No one can conceive of any reason, why the present mo- 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so far as the happiness of each is 
concerned, of equal value. Each of those to come may, 
m its turn, claim some pre-emmence ; though, now, we 
plainly discover in anticipation, that no one is more than 
another entitled to it. Nay, if there be any difference, it b 
manifestly m favor of the most distant future, in comparison 
with the present. The longer we exist, the greater is our 
capacity for virtue and happiness, and the wider is our 
sphere of exbtence. To postpone the present for the 
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fiitare, seems, tiKneibrey to be the dictate of wisdom, if wb 
ealraly consider the condition o(oat being. 

But, it is of the natuie of passion, to seize upon the 
present mtifieation, utterly irrespective of consequences, 
and utteny regardless of other or mote excellent gratifica^ 
tions, which may be obtiuned by selMenial. He whose 
passions aie infiaaned, looks at nothing beyond the present 
gratificatiom. Hence, he is liable to seize upon a present 
enjoyment, to the exclusion of a much more valuable one 
in fiiture, and even in such a manner as to entail upon 
himself poignant and remediless misery. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to eojoy aB the happiness of wfaidi his 
present state is capable, the sensitive part of man needs to 
be combined wkh another, which, upon a cempaiison of 
the present wMi the fiiture, shall impel hkn towards that 
mode ekher of gratification or of self^denisd, wMeh shalf 
nost promote hie happiness upon the s^A^ote. 

Saieb is self-love. We give this name to that part of 
our constitutioB, by which we are mcited to do or to for 
bear, to gratifr orlo d^y our denres; simfrfy on thegiound 
of obtainmg the greatest amount of happiness for ocosehres, 
taking mto view a firaited fiiture, or else our ^tire fiiture 
existence. When we act firom sm^e respect to present 
gratification, we act torn passion. When we act fi!om % 
respect to our wMe individual happiness, wMiouC refund 
to the present, c»Iy as it is a part of the wfa<^, and with 
out any regard to die happiness of others, only as it wil} 
contribute to our own, we are then said to act bom selit 
love. 

The difi^nee betwead these two modes of onpuIskHi 
may be easily illustrated. 

Sup{)ose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated only 
by passion. He would seize without liflectian, and enjoy 
without limit, every object of gratffication whidi the present 
moment might oflfer, without regard to its value in compar- 
ison with oth^es, which might be secinred bv self-d^nal, and 
without any regard to the consequences which might follow 
present pleasure, be they ever so (fisastrous. 
*Oa the coatnory^ we may imagine a bemg destitutie of 
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pasaoDS, and impelled only by sel^love ; that Is, by a desire 
K>r his own happmess, on the whole. In this case, so far 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desires to 
gratify, there could be no gratification ; and, hence, there 
could be no happiness. Ihppiness is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its correspcmding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves ; nor do ourselves present any object to 
correspond to such sensitiveness. Hence, the condition of a 
being, destitute of passions, and actuated aolj by self-love, 
would be an indefinite and most painfiil longmg after hap- 
pmess, without the consciousness of any relation to extemal 
objects which could gratify it. Nor is this an entirely 
ima^ary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of bsLBd hypochondria, tending to derangement, I think 
every one must have observed in others, and he is happy 
if he have not experienced m himself, the tendencies to 
precisely such a state. The v^ power of affection, or 
sensitiveness, seems paralyzed. Tnis state of mind has, I 
think, been ascribed to H^unlet by Shakspeare, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

<< I have, of late n)ut wharefcnre I know not), lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custc»n of exercises ; and, indeed, it 

rso heavily widi my dispositions,^ that this goodly firame, 
earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air — look you — this brave overhang- 
mg firmament; this majestical roof, firetted with gdden 
fire ; why, it appears no other thing to me, than a fo^ and 
pestilent congregation of vapors. Man delights me not, 
nor wcMnan neither, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so.*' — Hcmdetj Act ii, Sc. 2. 

It would seem, therefore, that self-love is not, in itself, 
a faculty, or part of our constitution, in itself, productive 
of happiness ; but rather an impulse, which, out of several 
forms of gratification which may be presented, inclmes us 
to select that which will be the most for our happiness, 
considered as a whole. This seems the mcnre evident, fixnn 
the obvious &ct, that a man, actuated by the most aealous 
gelf-love, derives no more happiness fix)m a given gratifics- 
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tion, than aiiy other man. Ifis pleasure, in any one act of 
enjoyment, is not in the ratio of his self-love, but of his 
sensitiveness. 

From these remarks, we can eadly determine the rank 
to which self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that of po^ston. As our hap- 
piness, as a whole, is of more consequence than the happi- 
ness of any separate moment, so the faculty which impels 
us towards our happiness upon the whole, was manifestly 
intended to control that which impels toward our happmess 
for a moment. If happmess be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most desirable ; and, as we are provided 
with a constitution, by which we are forewarned of the 
difference, and impelled to a correct choice, it is the design 
of our Creator that we should obey it. 

2. Its rank is mferior to that of conscience. We are 
made not only sensitive bemgs, that b, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral bemgs, that is, beings capable of 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so far as our own happiness is con- 
cerned ; fw, by the practice of virtue, without respect to 
our own temporal happiness, we secure our moral happi- 
ness, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capable ; while; by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come mto competition, we lose that which is 
most valuable, and can be by no means certain of obtsun- 
ing the other. That b to say, when our own happmess 
and our duty seem to come into collision, we are bound to 
discard the consideration of our own happmess, and to do 
^hat we believe to be right. 

This may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
individual happmess ; the other will fulfil a moral obligation. 
Now, in this case we may act in either of these ways : 

I. We may seek our own happmess, and violate our 
obligations. In this case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
virtue, and suffer the pain of remorse, while we must be 
uncertain whether we sliall obtun the object of our denres. 
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8. We may perfi»ni the act which oonscieiice indicates, 
but from our s^love a» a motive. Here, we shall gain 
whatever reward, by the constitution under wfaidi we are 
[daced, bebxigs to the action ; but we lose the pleasure of 
virtue. 

3. We may perform the act mdicated by conscience, 
and from the nmple impulse of duty. In this case, we 
obtain every reward wUch could be obtained m the pre- 
cedbg case, and, in addition, are Messed widi the appro- 
baticMi of conscience. Thus, suppose I ddiborate wheth^ 
I shall spend a sum of money m self-^tification, or else 
in an act of benevolence, which is plainly my duty. If 
I pursue the former course, it is very uncertain whether 
I actually secure the grati6catbn which I seek, while 
I lose the pleasure of rectitude, and am ^ddened by 
the pains of remorse. The pleasure of gratification is 
soon over, but the pain of guilt is endiuring. Or, again, 
I may perfonn the act of benevd«ice from love of ap» 
plause, or some modification of self-love. I here obtain 
with more certainty the reputation which I sedc, but lose 
the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the 
act without any regard to my own happiness, and simply 
from love to Grod smd man, I obtain all the rewards which 
attach to the action by the constitution under which I am 
placed, and also enjoy the higher rewards of consciousi 
rectitude. 

This subordmation of motives seems cleady to be re 
ferred to by our Savior: ^^ITiere is no man, that hath 
lefr house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for mv sake and the goepePs, 
but he shall receive an hundred fend now, in this time, and, 
in the wcnrld to cc»ne, life everlasting." That is to say, a 
man does not obtain the reward of virtue, even in self- 
denial, unless he disregard the consideration of himsdf, and 
act fiom simple love to God. To the same purport is 'the 
often repeated observati(»i of our Savior : " Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life, 
for my scJcey shall find it." There are many passages of 
Scripture which seem to assert, that the very turning-point 
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of moral character, so far as our relations to God are con- 
cerned, consists ill yielding up the consideration of our own 
happmess, as a controlling motive, and subjecting it, with- 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God, 
If these remarks be true, we see, 

1. That, when conscience speaks, the vdce of sdf-!ovB 
must be silent. That is to say, we have no right to seek 
our own happiness in any manner at variance with moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, fiom several courses of action, 
either of which is innocent, we are at liberty to choose diat 
which will most conduce to our own happmess. In such 
a case, the consideration of our happiness is justly ultimate. 

2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of his de- 
sires. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a greater 
happmess is to be obtained by self-denial. O m other 
words, our greatest happiness is to be obtained, not by the 
various modes of self-gratification, but by simply seeking 
the good of others, and in doing the will of God, fiom the 
heart. 

3. And, hence, we may arrive at the general principle, 
Aat every impulse or desire is supreme mthin its own 
assigned limits ; but that, when a lower comes into compe- 
tition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accomplishes its 
own object most perfectly, by being wholly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desire, or the love of present gratification, 
may, within its own limits, be indulged. But, when this 
present gratification comes into competition with self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best ; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, by submitting 
present desire iraplicitiy to selWove. And so self-love is 
ultimate within its proper limits ; but when it comes into 
competition with conscience, it actually accomplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subject to that which 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The difference between self-love, as an innocent part 
of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious disposition, 
may be easily seen. Self-love properly directs our choice 

10 
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of objjects, wbere both are equaUy innocent Selfishness m 
a dnular dispodtion to promote our own happmess, upon 
the whole : out it disposes us to seek it in objects over 
which we have no just control; that is, which are not inno' 
cent, and which we could not enjoy, without vidadng out 
dudes, atber to God or to our neigtuior 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 



IHPntFBCnON OF CON8CIBNOE, NECESSITY OF SOME ADDITION- 
AL MORAL LIGHT. 

It has been already remaiked, tbat a distinction may be 
very clearly observed between ri^t and wrong, and guilt 
and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon the rela* 
tions under -^Mch we are created, and the ooligations re- 
sulting from them, and are in thdr nature immutable* Gtiilt 
and mnocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, moreover, by the amount of his Imowledge of 
his duty, and are not decided sdely by the &ct that the 
action was or was not performed. 

It is, moreover, to be observed, that the results of these 
two attributes of actions may be seen to differ. Thus, every 
right action is followed, m same way, Math pleasure or 
benefit to the indi^dual ; and every wrong one, by pain or 
discomfort, irrespective of the giult or innocence of the 
author of the act. Thus, in the present constitution of 
tiungs, it is evident that a nation which had no knowledge 
of the wickedness of murder, revenge, uncleanness, or theft, 
would, if it violated the moral law in these respects, suflfer 
&e consequences which are attached to these actions by our 
Creator. And, on the contrary, a nation which practised 
forgiveness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without Knowing 
them to be right, would enjoy the benefits which are con- 
nected with such actions. 

Now, whatever be the object of this constitution, by 
which happiness or misery are ccmsequent upon actions as 
right or wrong, whether it be as a monition, or to inform 
us of the will of God concerning us, one thing seems evi- 
dent, — it b not to punish actions as innocent or gudltjf: 
tut die happiness or misery of which we speak, afifect men 
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simply in consequence of the action^ and without any re- 
gard to the innocence or guilt of the actor. 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the obligations which bmd him to his Creator ; and, 
also, what is his Creator's will respecting a certain action ; 
and that he then deliberately violates this obligation. 
Every man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, al^, punishment 
m proportbn to the greatness of the obligaticm violated* 
Hence, the consequences of any action are to be considered 
in a two-fold light ; first, the consequences depending upon 
the present constitution of things; and, secondly, those 
whicn follow the action, as innocent or guilty ; that is, as 
vblating or not violating our obligations to our Creator. 

These two things are plainly to be considered distinct 
fiom each other. Of the one, we can Ibrm some estimate ; 
of the other, none whatever. Thus, whatever be the design 
of the constitution, by which pain should be coueauent 
upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt ; whether it be to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of our 
Creator ; we can have some coix^epnon how great it would 
probably b^. But, if we consider the action as guiky ; thai 
IS, as violating the known will of our Cieatiur; no one oan 
conceive bow great the punislunent of such an act oug^t to 
bcr^ for no one can conceive how vast is the obU^ation 
which binds a creature to his God : nor, on the other liand, 
can an^ one conceive how vast would be the reward, if this 
obligation were perfecdy fidfilled^ 

As, then, ev^ moral act is attended with pleasive or 
pam, and as everjr one also exposes us to the punishments 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which manifestly 
transcend our power of concepticm; and, if such be our 
constitution, that every moment b rendering our moral 
condition either better or worse ; specially, if^this world be 
a state of jobation, tending to a state where change is 
imposfflble; it is manifestiy of the greatest possible impor- 
tance that we should both know our duty, and be fiimisbed 
with all suitable impulsions to perform.it. The ccmstitu* 
tion under which man^ formed, in this respect, has been 
e;(plained at the close of the chapter on virtue. And were 
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the intellect and conscience of man to be in a perfect state, 
and were he in entire harmony with the miiverse around 
him, there can be no doubt that his happiness, in the 
present state, would be perfectly secured. 

It would not, however, be certain that, with intellectual 
and moral powers suited to his station, man would be in no 
need of farther communication fix)m his Maker. Although 
his feeling of obligation, and his desire to discharge it, might 
be perfect, yet he might not be fiilly aware of the mannef 
in which this obligation should be discharged. Thus, thou^ 
our first parents were endowed with a perfect moral consti- 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to th^m 
a special revelation respecting some portion of his will. 
Such might also be the case in any other instance of a per- 
fect moral constitution, m a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidentiy is additional light necessary, 
when it is remembered that the moral constitution of man 
seems manifestiy to be imperfect ? This may be observed 
m several respects : 

1. There are many obligations under which man is cre- 
ated, both to his feUow-creatures and to God, which his 
unassisted conscience does not discover. Such are the ob- 
ligations to tmkersal forgiveness, to repentance, and many 
others. 

2. When the obligatbns are acknowledged, man fi»- 
quentiy errs m respect to the mode in which they are to be 
discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his obligations 
to God, but may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
human sacrifice. A man may acknowledge his obligation to 
love his children, but may bdieve that this obligation may 
best be discharged by putting them to death. Now, ii is 
manifest, that, in both tiiese cases, a man must sufifer all the 
present evils resulting fix)m such a course, just as much as 
tiiough he Jcfunuingly delated these obligations. 

3. When men both know the obligations under which 
they are created, and the mode in which they are to be 
discharged, they wilfiilly disobey the monitions of conscience. 
We act according to the impulsions of blind, headlong 
passion, regardless of our own best good, and of the welfare 
erf others, in desjMte of what we know to be the will of o^v 

10* 
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Maker. It is the melancholy fact, that men do deliberate 
folate the comniands of God, for the sake of the most 
transient and trifling gratification. Hence the hackneyed 
confession : 

Video^ proboque meliora) 
Detenora sequor. 

And hence it is evident that not only are men exposing 
themselves to the pains attendant upon wrong actions dur 
ing the present Ufe ; but they are also exposing themselves 
to the punii^mients, how great and awfiil soever these may 
be, which are mcurred by violating our obligations to oui 
Creator and our Judge. The state of human nature in these 
respects 1 suppose to be vividly set forth by St. Paul in thi» 
Epistle to the Romans, ch. vii, v. 7 — 25. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that under such a 
moral constitution as we have above described, our condition 
must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless something be done, 
it would seem that we must all fail of a large porUon of the 
happiness, to which we might otherwise in the present life 
attam ; and, still more, must be exposed to a condemnation 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under such circumstances, it surely b not improbable, 
that a benevolent Deity should make use of some additional 
means, to infonn us of our duty, and thus warn us of the 
evils which we w^re bringing upon ourselves. Still less is 
it improbable, that a God, deligfatmg in right, should take 
some means to deliver us imm the guilty habits which we 
have formed, and restore us to that love and practice of 
virtue, which can alone render us pleasing to him. That 
God was under any obligation to do this, is not asserted ; 
but that a being of inmiite compassion and boaevolence 
should do it, though not under aLy obhgation, is surely not 
improbable. 

Should a revelaticm be made to remedy the defects. (^ 
man's moral state, we can form some conceptions of what 
might be expected in order to accomplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obhgation might 
be remedied, by a clear view of the attributes of God, tuid 
of the various relations which we sustain to him. 

2. Our ignorance of the mode m which our obligations 
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diottld be discbaived, might be dispelled, dtber by a more 
expanded view of the consequences of actions, or by direct 
precept. 

3. In order K overcome our temper of disobedience, I 
know not what means might be employed. A reasonable 
one would seem to be, a manifestation of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation, creating some new 
obligaUons, and thus opening a new source of moral motives 
witlim the soul of man. 

The first and second of these objects are accomplished, 
as I suppose, by the discoveries of natural religion,, and by 
the promulgation of the moral law, under the Old I'estament 
dispensaticMi. The third is accomplished, by tlie revelation 
of the facts of the New Testament, and specially, by the 
revelation of God, as the author of a new and a remedial 
dispensation. 

Hence, we see that the sources of moral light, irrespeo- 
tive of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural reli^on. 

2. The precepts and motives of thb sacred Scriptures. * 
From what has been remarked, in the present chapter, a 

few inferences naturally arise, which I will insert m \im 
place. 

It is mentioned above, that the evil consequences of 
domg wrong, are manifesdy of two kinds. First, those 
connected with an action as ri^IU or wrongs and arising 
fiom the present constitution of things ; and, secondly, those 
resulting from the action as irmoceiKt or pdlty ; that is, as 
wilfiUly violatmg, or not, tlie obligations due to our Maker. 

Now, from this plain distinction, we see, 

1. That no sin can be of trifling consequence. The 
least as well as the greatest, being a violation of an obliga« 
tion more sacred and awful than we can conceive, must 
expose us to punishment more dreadful than we can com* 
prebend. If it be said, the thing in itself is a trifle, the 
answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, for the sake of 
a trifle, to violate so sacred and solenm an obligation as that 
which binds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see how unfounded is the assertion some- 
times made, that God could not, for the momentary actions 
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of this short life, justly inflict upon us any severe or long 
enduring punishment. If an act, whether long or short, be 
a violation of our obligations to Crod ; if ill'^esert be ac« 
cording to the greatness of the obligation violated ; and if 
no one can pretend to ccHnprehend the vastness of the ob- 
ligations which bmd the creature to the Creator ; then, no 
one can, a priori, pretend to decide what is the punishment 
justly due to every act of wilfiil wickedness. It is evident 
diat no one can decide this question but he who iiilly knows 
the relation between the parties; that is, the Creator 
himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengefiil, deceitfiil or envious 
thought is a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise ; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
individual axM^uses him of countless instances, if not of habits, 
of such violation : if the preceding observations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condition mvolves die 
elements of much that is alarming. It surely must be the 
duty of every reasonalje man, to mquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether any way of escape frcma punishment, and 
of moral renovation, have been revealed by the Being against 
whom we have sinned; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duty to conform our 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail ourselves 
of its provisions. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more clearly 
evident, if we consider, that the present is a state of proba- 
tion, in which alone moral change h possible ; and which 
must speedily terminate in a state, by necessity, unchange- 
able ; for which, also, the present state therefore offers us 
the only opportuninr of preparation. To neglect either to 
possess ourselves of all Uie knowledge m our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obev any reasonable precepts which 
affi>rd the least probability of improving our condition for the 
fiiture, seems a degree of folly for which it is really impos- 
i^ble to find an adequate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, 
for a man gravely to assert, that we do not know any thing 
about the future world, and, therefore, it is needless to in 
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quire respecting it. This h to assert, udthout mquiry, 
•what could only be reasonably asserted after the most full 
and persevering injairy. No man can reasonably assert 
that we know nothmg respecting the other worid, until he 
has examined every system of religion within \m knowl« 
edge, and, by the fair and legitimate use of his understand- 
ing, shown conclusively that none of them throw any light 
upon the subject. By what right, therefinre, can a man 
utter such an assertion, who, at the outset, declares that 
he will exaoune none of them ? What should we think 
of the man who declared that he would not study astron- 
omy, for that no one knew mc^e about the heavens than he 
did himself? Yet many men neglect to inform themsdves 
on the subject of religion ibr no better reason. It is very 
remsurkable, that men do not perceive the absurdiQr of an 
asserticm respecting reUgian^ which they would immediately 
peic^ve, if uttered respecting any iking the. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OrNATUBAL EBUGION. 

In the precedmg chapter, I have endeavored to ilhistrate 
the nature of our moral constitution^ and to show that, in 
our present state, conscience, unas^sted, manifestly fails to 
produce the results which seem to have been mtended ; 
and vftich are necessary to our attaining the happiness 
which is put within our power ; and to our avoidmg the 
misery to which we are exposed. That some additional 
light will be granted to us, and that some adcBtional moral 
power will be imparted, seems clearly not improbable. 
This I suppose to have been done by the truths of natural 
and revealed religion. In the present chapter, I shall treat 
of natural reli^n under the foUowing heads : 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty, by the 
light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this nKxie of teaclung. 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE MANNER rN WHICH WE AfAT LEARN OUR DUTY BT THE 
UGHT OF NATURE. 

In treating upon this subject, it is taken for granted, 
I. That Siere is an mteUigent and universal F%st Cause, 
who made us as we are, and made all things around us 
capable of a&ctmg us, both as mdividuals and as societies, 
as they do. 
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S. That He had a design m so making us, and m con- 
stituting the relaticms around us as they are constituted; 
and that a part of that de^gn was to intimate to us his will 
ccmceming us. 

3. That we are capable of obsenong these relations, and 
of knowing how various actions afl^t us and afl^t odiers. 

4. And that we are capable^Df learning the desdgn with 
which these vaiious relations were constituted ; and, spe- 
cmlly, that part of the deagn which was to intimate to us 
the will of our Creator. 

The application of these self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made as 
to oerive happiness from some courses of conduct, and to 
saSEer unhappmess fiom others. Now, no one can doubt 
that the mtention of our Creator in these cases was that we 
should pursue the one course, and avoid the other. Or, 
agam, we are so made, that we are rendered unhappy, on 
the whole, by pursuing a course of conduct in same pardc 
ular manner, or bejrond a certain degree. This is an inti- 
mation of our Creator, respecting the manner and the 
degree m which he designs us to pursue, that course of 
conduct. 

Again, as has been said before, society is necessary, not 
merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, of the 
race of man. Hence, it is necessary, in estimating the 
tendency of actions upcm our own happiness, to extend our 
view bcgrond the direct effect of an action upon ourselves. 
Thus, if we cannot perceive that any evil would result to 
ourselves firom a particular course of action, yet, if it would 
tend to injure society, specially if it would tend to destroy 
society altogether, we may hence arrive at a clear indica- 
ticMi of the will of our Creator concerning it. As the de- 
struction of society would be the destruction of the individ- 
ual, it is as evident that God does not intend us to do what 
would injure society, as that He does not intend us to do 
what would injure our own bodies, or diminish our individ- 
ual happmess. And the principle of limitation suggested 
above, aj^es in the same manner here : that is, if a course 
of conduct, pursued m a certam manner, or to a certain 
extent, be beneficial to society; and if pursued in another 
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maimer, or ))^ond a certain extent^ is injurious to it ; the 
mdication is, in this respect, dear, as to the witl of our 
Maker rsspecting us. 

To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a man were in 
doubt, whether or not dninkennes were agreeable to the w^ill 
of his Maker. Let us suppose that intemperate drinking pro- 
duces present pleasure, but that it also producersubsequent 
Em ; and that, by continuance in the habit, the ple^ure 
comes less, and the pain greater; and that the pain 
affects various powers of the mind, and different organs of 
the body. Let a . man look aionnd hkn, and survey the 
crone, the vice, die disease, and the poverty, which Gtxl 
has set over against the momentary gratification of die 

Sdate, and the subsequent exdtement which it produces, 
ow, whoever will look at these results, and will oonnder 
that Ghxl bad a design in creating things to afiect us as th^ 
do, most be as fiilly convinced that, by these results, He in- 
tended to forlnd intemperance, as tbouf^ He had bM so 
by a voice from heavai. The same principle may be 
applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any odier vice. 

Another example may be taken firaxn the case of re- 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prompts us to 
mflict pain upon another, for the sake of alleviating the 
feelmg of personal d^radaticm coiB«}iient upon 'in ii^ury. 
Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by this feeling 
€i injury, should inflict, upon the o&er party, pain, imtil im 
excit^ feeling was gratified : the injured party would dien 
manifestly become the injurer; and, tbns, the cmginal 
injurer would be, by the same rule, entided to retahate. 
Tins, revenge and retaliation would go on increasing UMt3 
die death of one of the parties. The duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving friends and rriatives 
of the deceased, and the circfe would widen until it in- 
vdved whde tribes or nations. Thus, the indulgence of 
this (me evil passion would, in a few generatkx^, render 
the thrcmged city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is tUs a 
mone imaginary case. The Indians of North America are 
known to have considered the indulgence of revenge not 
merely as iaaocenty but alao as glorious, and in some sense 
oUigatory . The result was, that, at the dme of the discov* 
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ery of dus oontinent, they were uniTcnB&y engaged in 
WBnn; and^ according to the teBtimony of their oidest 9Xti 
wisest chiefe, their numbers were rapidly Aninishing^ And, 
hence, he who crf)6enres the effiscts of revenge upon society, 
nnist he coovineed, that he who formed the oonslitution 
under which we Hve, raftist have intended, by diese efiects, 
to haipe finbidden it, as cleariy as though he had made k 
known Yjj htnguage. He has given us an undemanding, 
by the snuj^t exocise of ^diich, we anive at this coa- 

It is still fimher to be dbsexved, that, whenever a course 
of conduct produces bdividual, it also proihices social 
misery ; and whenever a course of condoct vidates the 
social laws of our beii^, it of necesc^ juroduces mcBiddual 
misery. And, hence, we see that both of these indications 
are combined, to teadi us the same lesson ; that is, to mti- 
mate to us what is, and what is not, the will of God 
respecting our conduct. 

Hence, we see that two views may be taken (^ an 
action, when it is contemplated in the Bght of nature : fint, 
as afiectmg ourselves; and, seooodly, as afifecdng bodi 
oursdves uad socie^, but specially the latter. It is in tins 
latter view diat we introduce the doctrine of general con* 
sequences. We ask, in order to deteimine what is our 
duty. What would be die resuh, if tins or that action wen 
universal^ practised among mea ? Or, how would it affect 
^ happmess of individusi j, and of the whc^ ? By die 
answer to diese questions, we asc^rtam what is the w^ of 
God m respect to that actbn, or that course of action. When 
once the will of God is ascertamed, conscience, as we have 
shown^ teaches us that we are under the highest oUigation 
to obey it. Thus, from the considerati(Hi of die gieatest 
amount of happiness, we arrive at the kno^edge of our 
duty, not direcdy, but in£recdy. The feefing of moral 
obligation does not arise from die simple fad that, such a 
coune of conduct will, or toiM not^ proAtce the greatest 
amount of happiness ; but, from the (act that this tendtnuy 
shmos us udtai u ike toiS of our Creator ; and we are, b^ 
the principles of our nature, under the U^aest posnUe ofa& 
gadon to obey that will. 
11 
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It must be evidait that a carefiil obflervatkn of the 
results and tendencies of actions, and of different comses 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, the laws 
of our moral nature ; that is, what, m these respects, is the 
will of our Creator. Now, these laws, thus arrired at, 
and reduced to order and airangem^it, toaa the system of 
natural religion. So &r as it goes, every one must confisss 
such a system tp be valuaUe ; and it, mcnreoTer, rests upon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws whatev^. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objecticm that 
can be urged. It is, that j)ain is not, of necessity, punitive, 
<x[ pohibitory; and that it may be. merely monitory or 
advisory. Thus, if I put my hand incautiously too near 
the fire, I am admonished by the pain which I feel to with- 
draw it. Now, this pam is, manifestly, only monitc^, and 
intended merely to warn me of danger. It is not, of neces- 
sity, prohibitory ; for, I may hold my hand so near to the 
fire as to produce great pain, hr some necessary purpose,—- 
as, {or instance, for the sake of curing disease, — and yet 
not violate mv obligaticms to my Creator, nor in any 
measure incur his dis^easure. 

Now, the &ct thus stated may be fully admittped, without 
m the least a&ctmg the argument. It is evident, that 
many of the pains to which we are at present exposed, are, 
in their nature, intended to warn us of approachmg harm, 
as in the instance just mentioned ; or, they may be intima- 
tions of mischief actually commenced, of which we could 
"^^ be otherwise aware, — as in the case of internal diseases. 
And, it is manifest, that, such bemg their nature and design, 
they must be intimately connected with, and either accom- 
pany or precede, that mjury of which they are intended to 
forewarn or to inform us ; and it is natural to expect that 
they would cease or tend to cessation^ as soon as they have 
accomplished the object for which they were intended. 
And such, I think, will in general be found to be the fact, 
with respect to those pains which are in their nature mon- 



5ut I think it will be eyident, to ev^ one who will 
observe, that many of the pains endured under the present 
constitutbn, are not of this kind. 
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Thus, for example : 

1. There are many pains which are inflicted m conse- 
^pience of actions of which we were forewarned by ccm- 
science. It would seem that the design of these pains 
could not be monitory, inasmuch as moniticm is performed 
by anotha: faculty. 

2. Tb^re are many pains which, iSiom the nature of our 
constitution, are not mflicted until after the act has been 
performed, and the evil accomplished. This b the case 
with drunkenness, and many other laces. Here, the pain 
cannot be mtended as a premonition ; fc»r it is not inflicted 
in its severity until after die injury has actually been done. 

3. Not only does the pain, in many cases, occur after- 
wards ; it frequentiy does not occur until a long time after 
the o^nce. ^ Months, and even years, n^ elapse, before 
the punishment overtsJ^es the criminal. Ijus is very fre- 
quently the case with youthftd crimes, which, ordinarily, 
exhibit their result not until manhood, or even old age. 
Now, pain must here be intended to idgnify somethmg 
eke besides warning. 

4. We find that the punishment, in many cases, bears 
no sort of propcnrtion either to the benefit obtamed by the 
individual, or even to the injury, in the particular instance, 
inflicted upon society. This is manifest in very many m- 
stances of lying, fc»rgery, small theft, and the like, in which, 
by a single act of wrong, a person ruins a reputation which 
it had taken a whole life to establish. Now, in such a case 
as this, it is evident that the purpose of wammg could not 
be intended ; fear this end could be acc(»nplished, at vasfly 
less expense of happiness, in some other way. 

5. We find that the tendency of many instances of pun- 
ishment, is not to leave the offender in the same state as 
before, but rather in a worse state. EBs propensities to do 
wrong are rendered stronger, and his inducement to do well 
weaker ; and thus he is exposing himself to greater and 
greater punishments. The tendency, therefore, is not to 
recovery, but to more fatal moral disease. 

6. Although a man, by reformation, may firequend^ 
regain the standmg which he has lost, yet there are mam- 
fest mdications, in the present constituticm, that, after a 
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^ven amount of trial has been sranted, a decuive {nmish- 
ment is inflicted which extmguishes for ever all hope, if 
not all possibility, of recovery. A man may waste part 
of his youth m idleness, and may by diligence legain the 
time wtiich he had lost. But he soon arrives at a pomt, 
beyond which such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man may sometimes do wrong, and return to 
virtue, and cK^ape present punishment ; but every instance 
of crime renders the piobability of escape less ; and he at 
last arrives at a fomt, beyond which nothing can avert the 
infliction of the merited and c^idve calamity. 

7. We find that some actions produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actually cao' 
cemed in committing th^n. 

This takes pl»;e sometimes by example, aiul at other 
times ^e pain is inflicted upon those who could not be 
infected b^ the example. Illustrations of this are seen in 
cases of disease propi^ted by h^^tary descent, m misery 
arising fiom the misconduct of rulers, in the suffering of m^ 
firom flagitious crimes of relatives and acquimitances. And 
in conse<pience of the constit«ition under which we ^ust, 
these miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, the condition of the Jews is 1^ 
themselves and others fiemi^itly believed to be the result 
of some crkne cc»nmitted by their forefathers, either at or 
before the time of Christ. Thie sad effects of the pCTsecu- 
tkm of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, at the time of 
the Reformation, can be dearly traced in all the subsequent 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem deariy to indicate, 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes 
except warning ; and that they are rf the nature of punish- 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crone has been volun- 
tarily committed, m spite of sufficient wammg, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what die oflfence really merits, and 
what it behooves a r^hteous gov^nor to award transgres- 
sion. 

Nor ^1 it avsul, to object that these inflbtions are in- 
tended to be wamings to others. This is granted ; but this 
by no means prevents their bemg also puniidanents in the 
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sense in which we have consodered them. Such is the case 
in all punishments inflicted hy society. They are intended 
to be a wanung to others ; but this hinders not their bebg 
also in the strictest sense punishments ; that is, inflicticNa^ 
of pain as the just desert of crime, and as clear indications 
of the will of society respecting the action of which they 
are the result. 

From what has been said, I think we may safely con- 
elude : 

1. That God has given to man a moral and an intellectual 
constitution, by which he may be admonished of his duty. 

2. That He allows man to act lireely, and to do eitiier 
right x>T wrong, as he chooses. 

3. That He, in the present life, has connected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punishments with the doing of 
wrong ; and tiiat these rewaids and punishments affect both 
the individual and society. 

4. And hence that, finom an attentive observation of the 
results of actions upon individuals, and upon society, we 
may ascertam what is the will of God concerning us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thus ascertaining hki 
will by his dealings with men — ^that is, by the light of 
nature^— God holds all his creatures responsible. 



SECTION II. 

HOW FAR WB MAY DISCOVER OUR DUTY BY T^E UGHT OF 
NATURE. 

It has been shown that we may, by observbg the results 
of our actions upon individuals, and upon society, ascertain 
what is the will of our Creator concerning us. In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscience 
unassisted ; and we may derive many motives to virtue 
which would othermse be moperative. 

I. By the light of nature we discov^ much moral 
11* 
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tnitb which could never be discoTered by coBSoieiloe 
unassisted 

1. Ckmscience indicates to us our obligations to otben 
when our relations to them are discovered ; and impels us 
toward that course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. But 
there are many obligations which ccoiscience seems not to 
pmt out tomen, and many waysof fulfilling these obligations 
whicn the understanding does not clearly indicate. In 
these respects, we may be greatly assist by natural 
religion. 

Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach the wrong of polygamy <» of divcMrce. The Jews, 
even at the time of our Savior, had no ccxiception that a 
marriage contract was obligatcMry for life. But any one 
who will observe the efkcts of pdygamy upon fbmlies and 
societies, can have no doubt that the precept of the gospd 
«n this subVect is the moral law of the system under which 
we tue. So, I do not know that unassbted conscience 
would remonstrate against what might be called reasonable 
revenge, (a the operaticm of the Lex Talionb. But he 
who wH observe the consequaM^es c^ revenge, and those of 
forgiveness <^ injuries, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been indicated as his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The extent of obligations, previously known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con* 
science might teach us the obligations to love our fiiends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go fiuther. The 
results of different courses of conduct would cleaily show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, oi every 
nation, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observmg the results of our actions that we 
learn the limitationi which our Creator has affixed to oui 
desires, as we have shown m the chapter on happiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our desires, beyond a 
certain limit, will i»oduce more misery than happiness, 
addresses itself to our telf-hve, and forms a reason why that 
limit should not be transgressed. The fact that this hmit 
was fixed l^ our Qreator, and that he has thus intimated to 
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«» his w31, addmsBes itself to our tamdmee, uid jdacei us 
under oblation to act as he has commanded, on pak of 
his displeasure. 

4. la mwoj cases wtere the obligation is acknowledged. 
ym mig^t not be aUe, widxmt the li^t of natural relifpcmi 
to decide m what manner it could best be discha^^ 
Thus, a man who felt conscious of his oUigadons as a 
parent, and irished to discharge them, would derive nuiob 
vialuable information by observing what mode of exhflHting 

Eatemal love had frnxhioed the happiest results* He would 
ence be able the bett^ to decide what was recpured of 
him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that much valuaUe 

knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, beyond what 

IS attainable by unassisted conscience. But this is not aU. 

II. Natural religion presents additiongi fnatkes to the 

piacdce of virtue. 

1. It does this, m the first place, by more clearly setting 
before us the rewards of virtue, and the punishments ci 
vice. Conscience forewarns us agsunst crime, and inflicts 
its own peculiar punishment upon guilt ; but, natural reli- 
gicm informs us of the additional ccmsequences, independm^ 
of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to the 
ccmstitution under vAutdi we are created. Thus, conscience 
might forewarn a man against dishonesty, and might bfliot 
upon him the paiis of r^nc^se, if he had stolen ; but her 
monition would surely derive adcblional power from an 
observation (^ the effect which most be jnoducedupon indi- 
viduals and societies by the practice of thb immorality; 
and, also, by the contrary ^bcts which must arise from the 
opposite virtue. 

2. Still further. Natural religion presents us with more 
distinct and affecting views cf the diaracter of God than 
could be obtained without it. One <^ the first a^fMrations 
of a human soul is after an Intelligent First Cause ; and 
the most univ^sal dictate of conscience is, that this First 
Cause ought to be obeyed. Hence, every nation, how 
rude soever it be, has its gods, and its religious services. 
But such a notion of the Deity b cold and inoperative, 
when c(»npared with that which may be derived fitxn wa 
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intelligent obsenradon of the laws of nature, physical and 
moral, which we see pervading the universe around us. In 
every moral law which has been written on the page of 
this world's history, we discover a new lineament of the 
character of the Drity. Every moral attribute of (Jod 
which we discover, imposes upon us a new obligation, and 
presents an additional motive why we should love and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the knowledge of (Sod, 
derived fiom the study of nature, is adapted to add greatly 
to the impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then,, how large a field of moral knowledge is 
spread open before us, if we only, in a suitable mann^, 
apply our understandings to the woiks of God around us. 
He has arranged all things, fcHr the purpose of teaching us 
these lessons, and He has created our intellectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of learning thenu 
If, then, we do not use the powers which He has given us, 
for the purpose for which He has given them, He holds us 
responsible for the result. Thus smd the prophet : " Be- 
cause they regard not the wcoks of the Lord, neither c<mi- 
ader the operation of ffis hands, therefore, He shall de- 
stroy them, and not build them up." TQius, the Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for the correct 
use of all the knowledge of duty which God had set before 
thorn. St. Paul, Rom. i, 19, 20, asserts, "That which 
may be known of God, is manifest in (or to) them, finr ^ 
(rod hath showed it to them: so that (or thereftwe) they ' 
are without excuse." Tims, he also declares, "They that 
sm without law, (that is, without a written revelation,) shall 
perish without law." And thus we ccnne to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis- 
tinct and important means of knowing the character and 
will of God, and the obligations and duties of man ; and 
that, for this knowledge, all men are justly held responsible. 
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SECTION III* 

DBPB0T8 OF THB BTSTBII OF NATURAL REUGION. 

I. Without any argument on the subject, the nwufficiency 
of natural reli^on, as a means of human refcxmation, might 
be readily made manifest by^iic^. 

1. The facts on which namral religion rests, and the inr 
idlectual power to derive the moral laws fircmi the fitcts, 
have been in the possesskm of man fircmi the beginning. 
Yet, the whole lnst(»y of man has exhibited a coostant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is poved by the 
fact, that every people, not enlightened by revelation, con- 
sider the earliest period of their history as the period <^ 
their greatest moral purity. Then, the gods and men held 
fiecpient int^course ; this mtenM)urse, m ccmseqnieiice of the 
rins of men, has (dnce been discontmued. That was the 
golden age ; the subsequent ages have been of brass, or of 
iron. The political history (^ men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages <^ national existence, spaiseness 
of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, have 
obliged men to lay the founcktions of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existmice. But, as soon 
as, imder such a constitution, wealth was mcreased, popula- 
tion bec(Hne dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren- 
dered a nation fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vice 
have shown themselves too powerfiil ix the moral fiirces by 
which they have been (mposed. The bonds of society have 
been graduaUy dissolved, and a nation^rich in the spoils of 
an himdred trkonphs, becomes the prey of some wariike and 
more virtuous hmie, which takes possession of the spoil, 
merdy to pursue the same career to a more speedy termi- 
nation. 

2. The systems of reli^n of the heathen may be fiurly 
considered as the le^timate result <^ all the moral forces 
which are in operation upon man, irrespective of revdaticm. 
They show us, not what man mi|^ have learned by the 
proper use ctfhis Acuities m the tmdy of duty, but wbat he 
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has always actually learned. Now, these systems, so fiu* 
fiom having any tendency to make man better, have a 
manifest tendency to make him worse. Their gods were 
€^ the most profligate and demoralizing character. Had 
natural rdigion succeeded in instilling into the minds ofm^i 
true ideas of virtue and duty, their imagmatbns, in foiming 
conceptioDS of deities, would have invested them with far 
di&rent attributes. 

3. The ethical systesns of philosophers, it is true, not un- 
frequratly presented sublime and pure concepticms of Deity. 
But, as instruments of moral reformation, they were clearly 
inoperative. They were extremely imperfect in every 
thing which relates to our duties to man, and, specially, in 
every thing which relates to our duty to God ; they offered 
no sufficient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subtle reasonings, which could not be comprehended by 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
their disciples to disseminate them among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively known, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and, by these, they were considered 
rather as matters of doubtfiil speculation, than of practical 
benefit; adapted ratii^ to the cultivation of intellectual 
acuteness, than to the reformation of moral conduct. I 
think that any one, on reading the ethical disquidticms of the 
ancients, must be struck with the fact, that honest, simple, 
and ardent love of truth seems to have iiimished no motive 
whatever to tiieir mvestigations ; and that its place was 
supplied by mere curiosity, or love of the new, the refined, 
and even tiie paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might be expected, these ethical systems 
made no converts fiom vice to virtue. From the era of 
which of die systems of ancient ethics, can any reformation 
be dated ? Where are their efi^ts recorded in the m(»ral 
history of man ? Facts have abundantly proved them to 
be utterly destitute of any power over the consciaace, at 
of any practical influence over the conduct. 

4. Nor can this failure be attributed to any want of intel- 
lectual cultivation. During a large portion of the period 
of which we have spoken, die human mind had, in many 
respects, attained to as hi^ a state of perfection as it has 
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attained at any subsequent age. Elocpience, poetiy, 
Aetanc, nay, some oi the severe sciences, were studied 
with a success which has never since been surpassed. This 
is universally confessed. Yet what progress did the classic 
ages make in morab ? And hence, we think, it must be 
admitted that the human mind, even under the most &vor- 
able circumstances, has never, when unassisted by revela- 
tion, deduced fiom the course of things around us any such 
principles of duty, car motives to the performance of it, as 
were sufficknt to produce any decided effect upon the m^ral 
character of man. 

And hence were we unable to assdgn the cause ci this 
Mure ; yet the fact of the failure akme is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of same other means fin* arriving at a 
knowledge of duty, than is afforded by the light of nature* 

11. But, seccmdly, the causes of this insufficiency may, 
in many respects, be pointed out. Among them are ob- 
viously the K)llowmg : 

1. The mode of teachmg natural religion b by expe- 
rience. We can form no opinion respecting the results of 
two opposite courses of action, until they be both before us. 
H^ice, we cannot certainly know what the law is, except 
by breaking it. Hence, the habit oi violation must, m 
some s«ise, be fi:)rmed, before we know what the law is 
which we violate. Consequently, fix>m the nature of the 
ease, natural reli^n must always be much behind the age, 
and must always utter its precepts to men who are, in some 
manner, fixed m the habit of violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connectioii 
between the transgresstcm and the punishment cannot be 
shown, except m the more advanced periods of society. 
Such is the feet, in respect to those laws which can be 
ascertained only by extended and mmute observation ; and, 
oi course, a state of society m which knowledge is widely 
disseminated, and the experience of a lai^e surfece, and for 
a long ^riod, may be necessary to establish the fact of the 
connection between this particular violation and this par- 
ticular result. In the mean tone, mankind will be suflSsring 
all the consequences of vice ; and the ccHirses of con- 
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duct which are the causes of misery, will be interweavii^ 
themselres with die wbde custcms, and habits, and in- 
terests, of every class oi society. Thus, it too often hap- 
pens, that the biowledge is widi great difficulty acquired , 
and, when acquired, unfixtunately comes too bite to efiect 
a remedy. 

3w A still more radical deficiency, bowem, in natural 
religion, is, that it is, from its nature, incapable of teachbg 
fa^. It can teach only laws and tendencies. From 
(teervbg wkmt has been done, and howii has been done, k 
can infer that, if the same thing were done again, it would 
be done m the same manner, and would be attended, in aU 
places, and at all times, if under the same conditions, with 
the same results. But, as to a fact^ that is, whether an 
actioii were actually peif<»med at some other ^ace or time, 
or whedier it ever would be,.natural rdigicHi can give us 
no information. Thus, we know by experience, that, if a 
man fall from a precipice, he wiU be destroyed ; but, 
whether a man ever did so &11, much less whether AorB 
did £01 from it, we can never be infonned b^ general prin- 
ciples. Thus, from the &ct that we see ^k punished in 
this wodd, we infer, from natural religion, that it wffl 
always be punisbed in this worid ; we infer, diou^ not so 
certainly, diat it will also be punished m another worid, if 
diere be another worid ; but of the fact whether there be 
another world, natural religion can give us no certain m«* 
fonnation; much less, can it give us^ any infbrmatiett 
respecting the question whether God has actually done 
any thing to remedy the evils of sin, and vary those 
sequences which, without a remedy, experience shows us to 
be inevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religicm must derive all its certain 
motives from the present worid. Those from the other 
world are, so fiur as it is concerned, in their nature contingent 
and uncertain. And, hence, it loses all that power over 
man, which would be derived from the certain knowledge 
of our existence after death, of the nature of that existence, 
and of what God has done for our rest(»:ation to virtue and 
heppiness. All these being facts, can never be known; 
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except hy language, that is, by xevehtion. They must 
always r^mam in utter incertitude, so long as we are left to 
the teachings of natural religicHi. 

We see, theu, that natural religion is obliged to meet the 
knpulsbns from this woild, solely by impulsicms from this 
world. Nay, xnorti she b oUiged to lesist the pow^ of 
the present, of passion strengthened and ccmfirmed by habit, 
by Goosidmtioos drawn fimi the distant^ the fataflre^ and 
what may seem to be the uncertam. Hence, its suc- 
cess must be at best but dubious, even when its power is 
exerted upon those least exposed to the allurements of vice. 
Who does not see that it is utteriy vain, to hope Sox suo- 
cess from such a source, in our atlraoipts to reionn men in 
general ? Every one, who is at all aci|uainted wkh the 
history of man, must be ccrnvmced, that nothing less powa^- 
iul than the whole amount of motive d^ved from the 
knowledge of an endless existence, has ever been finmd a 
sufficient antagonist force, to the downwaid and headlong 
tendencies of appetite and passion. 

And hence, from the &ct of the recorded failure {^natu- 
ral religion, as a means of refi)nnatic»i, and from the defects 
inherent in its very nature, as a means <^ moral improve- 
ment, there seems clearly to exist a great need <^ some 
additional voonl force, to correct the moral evils of our 
nature. It is surely not improbable that some additional 
means of instruction and improvement may have bees 
granted to our race by a m^pcinil Creatcur. 
13 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

BBLATION BETWEEN NATURAL AND EEVBALBD REUOIOK. 

If what we have said be tnie, the defects of natoral 
religion would lead us to expect, that same other means of 
moral instruction would be affi)rded us. And, indeed, this 
is the conclusion at which some of the wisest of the heathen 
philosophers arrived, frmn a consideration of that utter 
Ignorance of futurity m 'vyrhich they were of necessity 
plunged, by the most attentive study of natural religion. 
They felt convinced, that the Deity would not have con- 
structed a system of moral teaching, which led to impeiv 
vious darkness, unless He intended, out of that very daric- 
ness, at some period or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary and inhe- 
rent defects, wodd afbrd us some grounds of expectation, 
respecting the nature of that revelation which should be 
made. If we can discover the moral necessities of our 
race, and can also discover in what respects, and for what 
reason, the means thus far employed have failed to relieve 
them, we may with certamty predict some of the character- 
istics which must mark any system, which should be de- 
vised to acccmiplish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us 
some unqestionable truths. Now, no truth can be incon- 
sistent with itself. And hence it might be expected, that 
whenever natural and revealed religion treated upon the same 
subjects, they would teach in perfect harmony. The 
second instructor may teach more than the first ; but so 
far as they give instruction on the same subjects, if both 
teach the trudi, they must both teach the same lesson. 

2. It is natural to expect that a reveladcm would give 
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US much bformation upon the subject of duty, which could 
not be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be 
expected to make known mcnre cleariy to us, than we could 
otherwise learn than, the obligations by which we are 
bound to our fellow-men, and to God ; and also the manner 
in which those obligations are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, in 
addition to those made known by the li^t of nature. We 
have seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
from this worid, and are in their nature insufficient. We 
should expect that those in a revelation would be drawn 
from some other source. And still more, as natural religion 
may be considered to have exhausted the motives of this 
world, it is surely not unreasonable to expect, that a revelo" 
Hon, leaving this world, wMd draw its motives principally, 
if not entirely, from another, if it revealed to us the fact 
that another world existed. 

4. We should not expect that the Deity would onploy 
a second and additional means, to accomplish what could 
be done by any modificaticm of the means first employed. 
Hence, if a revelation were made to men, we might reason* 
ably expect, tiiat it would make known to us such truths 
as could not, in the nature of the case, be communicated 
by natural religion. 

These are, I think, just anticipations. At any rate, I 
think it must be admitted, that if a systan ci religion, pur- 
porting to be a revelaticm from heaven, met all tiiese expec- 
tations, its relations to natural religion not (Mily would pie- 
sent no argument against its truth, but would create a strong 
d priori presumption in its &vor. 

Now these expectations are all fiilly realized in the 
system of religion contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

1. The truths of revealed religion harmonize perfecdy 
witii those of natural religion. The difference between them 
consists in this, — ^that the one teaches plainly, what die other 
teaches by inference ; the one takes up the lesson where 
die other leaves it, and adds to it oth^ and vitally impcHtant 
precepts. Nav, so perfect b the hamxm^ between them, 
that it may satety be asseited that not a ringle precept of 
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natuial rdigiun exislBy which is not abo fcumd m the Bible; 
aod sdll more, that the B9i)Ie is eyeiy day dhectbg us to 
new lessons, tau^t us by nature, wluch, bat for its infot'^ 
mation, would nerer have been discovered. So complete is 
this cobcidence, as to aflbrd irr^ragable pnx^ that the 
Bible ccmtains the moral laws of the universe ; and, hence, 
that the Author of the univene— -that is, of natural religion 
•^-^ also the Author of the SciipCuies. 

2. The Iloly Scriptures, as has just been intimated, 
give us much information on questions (^duty, which could 
not be obtained by the light of nature. Under this remark 
may be classed me scriptural precepts respecting the do- 
mestic relations ; respecting our duties to enemies, and to 
men m general ; and esp^ially respecting our obHgations 
to God, and the manner m whidi He may most acceptably 
be worshipped. 

3. The Scriptures present motives to the practice <^vii^ 
tue, additional, genencally different from those ol natural 
rel^n, and <rf infinitely greats power. 

1. The motives to virtue, fiom consequaM^es in this 
W(»ld, are str^igtbened by a clearer devdopment of dve 
mdissoluhle connection between motdl cause and effict, 
than is made known by natural rdi^on. 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death; aiHl eternal happiness and eternal 
misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devismg a most mercifiil way for 
our redemption : by virtue of this new relation, establishing 
a new ground of moral obligation between the race of man 
and himself, and thus adding a power to the impuL»(Hi of 
conscience, of which natural religion must, in the nature of 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest, that much of the above knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal, is d* the nature cffaet; and, 
therefore, could not be communicated to us by experience, 
or in the way of general laws, but must be made biown by 
language, that is, by revdation. 

Thus, the existence of a state of bemg after deatii, the 
dttctcitte of the resunoction, of t univenal and impartial 
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judgment, of an endless state of rewards and punishm^ts, 
of a remedial dispensation, by which the connection b^ 
tween guilt and punishment may be ccmditionally severed ; 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the way in which a 
man may avail himself of the benefits of this remedial dis* 
pensation ; — all these are manifestly c^ great practical im- 
portance in a scheme of moral reformation ; and yet, all of 
them being of the nature of facts, they could be made 
known to man in no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem cleariy to be just anticipations re^ 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident defects of natural religion, and as all these an- 
ticipations are realized in the system of religicoi contained 
m the ScriptMres, eadi one of these anticipations thus 
realized furnishes a distindt ckpriari presumption in fav(»r 
of the truth of revealed religion. We do not pretend that 
any, or that all of these considerations, prove the Scriptures 
to be a revelation fix)m God. This proof is derived from 
other sources. What we would say, is this : that, fixxn 
what we know of God's moral government by the light of 
nature, it is manifesdy probable that he would give us some 
additicmal instruction, and that that instruction would be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
although it were granted — which, however, need not be 
granted — that, were there no antecedent facts in the case, it 
might seem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
special revelation of his will to men ; yet, when the antece* 
dent facts are properly considered, this presumption, if it 
ever could be mamtained, is now ^ecisely reversed, and 
that there now exists a fair presumptum that such a revela- 
tion vnmld actuaUv be made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, that no evi- 
dence can be conceived sufficientiy strong to render it 
credible ; but, that it is, on the contrary, an event, fix»n all 
that we know of God already, essentially probable ; and 
that it is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordmary principles of evidence, is as much entitled to 
12* 
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belief as any otb^ event. And hence we concdve that 
^en men demand, m support of the tnith of revealed 
religion, evidence uidike to tlmt which is demanded m sup- 
port of any odier event, — that is, evidence of which ther 
thonselves cannot define the nature^ — they demand what b 
mauifesdj unreasooaUe, and pioceed upon a niresumptiofi 
wfadly at variance with all the known nets m me caae. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 

TBB HOIjT BOBIPT0BISL 

This would aeon to be the place m which to present the 
proof ot the authenticj^f of the Holy Scriptures, as a 
revelatbn fixmi God. This, however, bemg onljr a par* 
ticular exemplification of the g^ieral laws of endence, it 
belongs to me course of instruction m Intdlectual Ftu- 
losophy. It must therefor^ be here omitted. We shall, in 
the remsunder of these remarks, take it hr granted, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament contam a 
revelation (xxa God to man, and that these books contain all 
that God has been pleased to reveal unto us by language ; 
and, therefore, all which is recorded in language that is 
ultimate m mcnrals, and that is, by its own autborhj, bmding 
upon the cmisciaace. Takmg tnis for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter ccmader, 1st, what me Scriptures con- 
tain ; and, 3d, now we maj ascertam our duty firom the 
Scriptures. 



SECTION 1. 

A VIBW OF THE BOLT BCUFTUKBa. 

The Holy Scriptures are contamed m two separate 
vn^imes, entitled the Old and the New Testament These 
volumes have each a disdnct object, and yet their objects 
are in perfect harmony; and, together, they ccmtain aH 
that coiud be desired m a revelation to the human race. 

The design of the Old Testament mainly is, to reveal & 
system of simple law; to exhibit die remits of such a system 
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upon the human race^and to direct the nunds of men to the 
ronedial dispensaUon which was to follow. In accomplish- 
ing this design, it contains several distinct parts. 

1. An account of the creation of the world, of the crea- 
tion and iall of man, and a brief history of the race of man 
until the deluge. The cause of this deluge is stated to be« 
the universal and intense wickedness of man. 

2. The account of the separaticm of a particular family, 
the germ of a nation, designed to be the depositaries of the 
revealed wiU of God ; and the history of this nation, from 
the call of Abraham until the return from the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about fifteen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nation. 
These laws may be comprehended under three classes : 

Moral laws, or those which arise fiom the immutable 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of civ3 
society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, or that 
form of government in which God was specially recognised 
as King. 

Ceremonial laws. These were of two kinds: First, 
those which were intended to keep this nation separate from 
other nations; and, second, those intended to prefigure 
even^ which were to occur under the second or new dis- 
pensation. 

4. Various events in their history, discourses of prophets 
and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious men ; all tend- 
ing to illustrate what are the effects of a system of moral law 
upon human nature, even when placed under the most fri- 
vorable circumstances ; and also, to exhibit the effects of 
tiie religious principle upon the soul of man under every 
variety of time and condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to be 
this. God, in various modes, suited to their condition, made 
known his will to the whole human race. They all, with 
the exception of a single family, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed them by a general deluge. He then selected a 
angle family, and gave them his written law, and, by pecu- 
liar enactments, secluded tiiem bom all other nations, tiiat 
the experiment might be made under the most ikvorable 
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dVCQHiMiices* At !be same time, die efl^ctsc^ natural re* 
li^n irere tried among the heathen naticHis that surrounded 
them. The reemlt was, a clear demonstration that, under 
the condkbns d being in ^dudi man was created, any re& 
ormation was hdpd^s, ai^ that, imless some other c(mdi* 
tioQs were revealed, tbe mce would perish by its own vicious 
and anti<-9ocial tendencies, and ent» the otber world to reap 
the reward ef its guilt fat ever. Whfle this is said to be the 
main design of the Old Testament, it b tiot to be imder- 
stood that this is its whole de^. It was intiraded to be 
introductory to the new tIBspensation, and, also, to teadi 
those, to whom it was addressed, the way of salvation. 
Hence, alluaons 10 the principal events in the new dispen- 
sation, are every whew to be met wiA. Hence, also, as- 
surances of ps^on are made to the penitent, and God fa 
represented as ready to fctfgive ; theug|) the pmcining cawse 
ot our patdon is noft eitplicitiy stated ; but only alltMled to 
in terms which could not be folly tinder««(X)d, untfl tiie 
f«medial tfispensaticm was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament is, to reveal to tlrti 
race of man the new conditions of bemg, under which it is 
placed, by imrtue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con- 
tains, — 

1. A narrative of th* Vfk a^d death) resurrection and as- 
cension, the acts and conversations, of Jesus of Nazaretii ; a 
Bring in whom the divine and human natures weiie my^* 
teriously united ; who appeared on eanh to teach us what- 
ever was necessary to be known of our relations to God ; 
and, by his obedience to the law, and vohiatiaiy tufltekss 
and dMh^ lo remove the <A)Stades tb am paidoii, wliieL 
under the former didpensa^xi, ^^tiated in conse^pmiee oi 
diehi^essofGod. 

2. A brief najtative<^ the f^tate friatbig lo the progress 
of the Christian reli^n, for several years aft^ the^aacettrioii 
of Jesus of Naxareth. 

3. The instructions which his imm^diaie folkrweift» or 
aposd^, by ^Bvine insjnration, gave to the men «rf their own 
time, and whidi w^e rendeied iwoesaaiy m ednsec^nee 
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of their igiM»ance of the i»iiici{des of leli^oD, or the weak- 
ness of their virtue, and the imp^ection of their faith. 

The whole of this volume, taken together, teaches us 
the precepts, the sanctions, and the rewards of the law of 
God, with as great dbtinctness as we could desire ; and 
also a way ct i^vaticm, on diff««nt grounds from that re- 
Tealed bcHh by natural religion and by the Old Testament ; 
a way depencung for merit, upon the domgs and sufferings 
of another, but yet available to us cm no other conditions 
than those of supreme, strenuous, and uniyersal moral effort 
after perfect purity of thought, and wcnrd and acticm. 

Tins, being a ranedial dispensation, is, in its nature, 
fixed. We Imve no reason to expect any other ; nay, the 
idea of another would be at variance with the belief of the 
truth oi this. And, hence, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments cc»itain all that God has revealed to us 
by language respecting his will. What is contamed here 
atone, is binding up^ the c(»iscience. Or, in the words 
of Chillingworth, << The Bible, the Bible, the religion 
OF Pbotestajnts." 



SECTION II. 

HI WHAT MAMNBR ARE WE TO ASCEHTAIN OUK DUTY FROM TBI 
HOLT BCatlPTURBS? 

Takmg it finr granted that the Bible ctmtains a reyekticni 
c^the will of G^, such as is stated in the preceding sec- 
tkm, it will sdU be of impcnrtance for us to decide how we 
may ascertain, fixMn the study of it, what God really requires 
q£ us. Much of it is mere history, containing an unvarnished 
narration alihe acticHis of good and of bad men. Much of 
it has reference to a less enlightened age, and to a particu- 
lar people, set apart fiom o^er people, for a special and 
peculiar purpose. Much of it ccm^ts of exhortations and 
leprooft, addressed to this people, in reference to the laws 
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then existing, but which have been since alnogatecL Now,^ 
amidst this variety of instructions, ^ven to men at diflferent 
times, and of different nations, it is desirable that the prin- 
ciples be settled, by which we majT decide what portion of 
this mass of instruotion is binding upon the consciencei 
at the present moment. My object, in the present section, 
is to ascertam, as &r as possible, the principles by which 
we are to be guided m such a decision. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is taken 
for granted, that whatever is our duty, will be signified to 
us by a command ; and hence, what is not commanded, is 
not to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not 
establish this limitation, every thing recorded, as, hr in- 
stance, all the actions both of good and of bad men, might 
be regarded as authority ; and thus a revelation, given for 
the purpose of teaching us our duty, might be used as an 
instrument to confimnd all distinction between right and 
wrong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived fix»n a reve- 
lation, must, therefore, be a command of God. 

Now, a command seems to involve diree ideas : 

l.jthat an act be designated. This may be, by the 
designation of the act itself, as, for instance, ^vmg bread to 
the hungry ; or else by the designation of a temper ofmmdy 
as that of universal love, under which the above act, and 
various other acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2. That it be somehow signified to be ^Ae vnll of God, 
that this act be performed. Without this mtimation, every 
act that is described, or even held up for our reprobation, 
might be quoted as obligatcny. 

3. That it be signified, that we are included withm the 
number to whom the command is addressed. Otherwise, 
all the commandments, to the patriarchs and prophets, 
whether ceremonial, symbolical, or individual, would be 
binding upon every one who might read them. And hence, 
in general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as the com- 
mand of God, revealed in the Bible, must show that Goa 
has, somewhere, commanded that actum to be done, and 
that he has commanded vs to do it. 
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This principle wdl ew&ide,— - 

1. Every tning which is merdg history. Muob of fbe 
B3)le contains a mere nairative of £icts. For the truth of 
this narrative, the veiacity of the Deity is pledged. We 
Oiay derive fixm the account of Cnod's deahngs, lessms of 
4)9tn]etioB to guide us in particular casea; miy from the 
«vU conduct of men, saatter of warning. But Ae taere 
facty that any thing koi he^n dome, and recorded im the 
Scripiwre^ by no means plaoes us under obligation to 
do it. 

2. It excludes from bang obligatocy upon aU, what has 
been conunanded, but which can be shown to have been 

' intended only finr individuals, or for maUoos, and not for the 
fvhok hvman race. Thus many commands are recorded in 
the Scriptures, as having been given to individmU. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to offer up hb son; to 
Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to Samuel, to anoint Saul 
and David ; and a thousand others. Here, evidently, the 
Divine direction was exclusively intended ix the bdividual 
to whom it was given. No one can pretend that he is 
commanded to offer up Ins son, because Abraham was so 
commanded. 

Thus, also, many of the commands of God in the Old 
Testament were addressed to nations. Such were tlie 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; to 
make war upon the surrounding nations ; to keep the cere- 
monial law; and so of various other kistances. Now of 
such precepts, it is to be observed, I. They are to be 
obeyed cmly ai the time and in the manner in which they 
were commanded. Thus, the Jews, at present, would have 
no right, in virtue of the original command, to expel the 
Mah^etans from Palestine; though the conunand to 
Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the Canaan- 
ites, at the time in which it was given. 2. They are of 
force only to thote to wham tiky toere Ftoen. Thus, sup- 
posing the ceremonial law was not abolished; as it was 
given specially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bind 
no one but Jews now. Supposing it to be abolished, it of 
couEsfiB now Unds no one. For if, whea b fince, it was ob- 
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Bgatorjron no one butiheJewSy and was nodl^ to any one 
(&e ; ^^dien it is abolished, as to iJiem, it is noming to any 
me. Such is the teaclung of St. Paul on this subject. 

3. It would exclude whatever was done by inspn^ men, 
if it was done without the addition of being somehow com- 
manded. Thus, the New Testament was manifestly in- 
tended for the whole human race, and at all dmes ; and it 
was written by men who were inspired by God to teach us 
I£s will. But still, their example is not bmding per se; 
that is, we are not under obligiticm to perform an act, simply 
became they have done it. Thus, Paul and the other apos- 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost ; but this imposes no such 
obligation upon us. Paul circumcised Timothy ; but this 
imposes no obligation upon us to do likewise: for upon 
another occa^on he did not circumcise Titus. The ex- 
amples of inspired men m the New Testament would, 
unless exception be made; prove the lawjvhess of an act ; 
but it could by no means establish its obligatoriness. 

This principle will include as obligatory, — 

1. miatever has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man as many m distinction fixmi what has been enjoined 
upon men as individuals or as nations. The command 
may be given us, 1. By God himself, as when he proclaimed 
his law from Mount Sinai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
Jesus; or, 3. By any persons divinely commissioned to 
instruct us in the will of God ; as prophets, aposties, or 
evangelists. This includes, as obligatory on the conscience, 
simply what is j)roVed to be intended, according to the 
established principles of interpretation. But it by no 
means bcludes any thing which man may infer from what 
is thus intended. Any idea which man adds to the idea 
given in the Scriptures, is the idea of man, and has no 
more obligation on the conscience of his fellow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

But it may be asked, granting that nothing but a Divine 
command is obligatory on tiie conscience, yet, as general 
and particular commandments m the Scriptures are fre- 
quendy, in a considerable degree, blended together, how 
may we learn to distmguish that part which is obligatory 
13 
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upon us, fiom that which b m its nature local and peculiar? 
In attempting to answer this question, I would suggest,-— 

That the distinction of naticms or individuals is nowhere 
adverted to in the New Testament. Its instructions are 
clearly mtended for men of all ages and natbns ; and hence 
they never involve any thing either local or peculiar, but are 
universally binding upon all. The question must therefore 
refer to the Old Testament. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, this 
question may be decided on the following principles : 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, we shall be 
able to decide, by reference to the nature of the Jewish 
ccxnmonwealth ; a temporary or preparatory dispensation, 
which was to cease when that to which it was preparatory 
had appeared. 

2. The New Testament, being thus mtended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revelation of the will 
of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the moral 
precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with whatever else it was important to our 
salvaticm that we should know. If, then, a revelatbn has 
been made in the Old Testament, which is repeated in the 
New Testament, we shall be safe in makmg the later reve- 
lation the criterion, by which we shall judge respecting the 
precepts of tlie eariier. That is to say, no precept of the 
Old Testament, which is not either given to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated, or its obligations acknowl- 
edged, under the new dispensation, is binding upon us at 
the present day. This principle is, I think, avowed, in 
substance, bv the Apostle Paul, in various places m his 
Episties. While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts 
of the Old Testament, as of unchan^g obligation, he 
speaks of every thing else, so far as moral obligation is 
concerned, as utterly annihilated. 

Such, then, are the means aficnrded to us^ our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. TTiey are, first, 
natural religion ; second, the Old Testament, or a dispen- 
sation of law ; third, the Gospel, a remedial dispensation, 
or a dispensation of grace. 
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The relation existing between our moral power, and 
these means of moral cintivation, may, I suppose, be stated 
somewhat as follows : 

1. By conscience, we attain a feeling of moral obliga- 
tion towarc s the various beings to whom we are related. 
The elements of this feeling are developed as soon as we 
come to the knowledge of tiie existence and attributes of 
those bemgs, and the relation in which we stand to them. 
Such elements are, the feeling of obligation of reciprocity 
to man, and of universal love and obedience to our Creator. 

2. In order to illustrate the relations in which we stand 
to other beings, created and uncreated, 9s well as to teach 
us His character and His will concerning us, God has given 
us other means of mstruction. 

1. He has so arranged and governed all the events of 
this woAdy as to illustrate His character by His dealings 
with men; and He has given us powers, by which we 
may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set before us 
The fact that we may acquire this biowledge of the will 
of God, and that we are so constituted as to fed that we 
ought to do the will of God, renders us responsible for 
dbedience to all the light which we may acquire. 

2. In the utter fsulure of this mode of instruction to 
reclaim men, God has seen fit to reveal His will to us by 
language. Here the truth is spread before us, without the 
necessity of mduction fixxn a long and previous train of 
reasoning. This knowledge of the will of God, thus 
obtained, renders man responsible for the additional light 
thus communicated. 

In the same manner, when this means failed to pro- 
duce any impcurtant moral result, a revelation has been 
made, instructing us still fiurtiier concerning our duties to 
Crod, His character and will ; and, above dl, informing us 
of a new relation m which the Deity stands to us, and of 
those new conditions of bemg under which we are placed. 
And we are, in consequence of our moral constitution, 
rendered responinble for a conduct corresponding to all this 
additional moral light, and consequent mcnal obUgatbn. 

Now, if it be remembered that we are under obligations, 
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greater than we can esdmate, to obey the will of God, b^ 
what manner soever ^gnified, and that we are under obli- 
gadon, therefore, tox)bey Him, if he had given us no other 
mtimati<m of His will, than merely the monition of con- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must that obligation be increased, when £ese addi- 
tional means of information are taken into the account ! 
And, if the guilt of our disobedience be in propcnrtion to the 
knowledge of our duty, and if that knowledge of our duty 
be so great that we cannot readily conceive how, con- 
sistently with the conditicHis of our bang, it could have 
been greater, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must 
be every one of our transgresaons. Such does the Bible 
represent to be the actual conditbn of man ; and hence it 
every where treats him as under a just and awfiil condem- 
nation ; a condannation fix)m which there is no hope oi 
escape, but by means oi the special provisicms of a reme- 
dial dispensation. 

It belongs to theolo^ to treat of the nature of this 
remedial d^pensation. We shall, therefiure, attempt no 
exhibition, either of its character or its providoos, beyond 
a simple pas^ng remark, to show its connecticMis with oui 
present subject. 

The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, repre- 
sents our eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple 
ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon 
the principles already explamed. 6ut this, in our present 
state, is manifestly unattainable. A i»ngle sin, both on the 
ground of its violation of the conditions on which our 
fixture happmess was suspended, as well as by^the effects 
whidi it produces u{)on our whole subsequent moral char 
acter, and our capac^ for virtue, renders our loss of hap- 
piness inevitable. Even after reformation, our moral at- 
tainment must fall short of the requirements d* the law 
of God, and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. 
For this reason, our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled to 
hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of Christ, 
solely upon the conditicm of yielding oursdves up in entire 
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obedience to the whole law of God. '< He that saith, I 
know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him." John ii. 4. And hence a 
knowledge of the law of God is of just as great importance 
to us under a remedial dispensation, as under a dispensa- 
tion of law ; not on the ground that we are to be saved 
by keeping it without sin ; but on the ground that, unless 
the will of Goi be the habitually controlling motive of all 
our cond'ict, we are destitute of the elements ol that char- 
acter, to which the blessings of the remedial dispensation 
are promised. Hence, under the one dispensation, as well 
as under the other, though on different grounds, the knowl- 
edge of the law of Grod is necessary to our happiness both 
beie and hereafter. 
13* 
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BOOK SECOND. 



PRACTICAL ETHICS. 



In the preceding pages it has been my design to iUiuk 
trate the moral constitution of man, and to point out the 
sources from which that truth emanates, which is addressed 
to his moral constitution. My design in the present book 
is, to classify and explain some of the principal moral laws 
under which God has placed us in our present state. We 
shall derive these laws from natural or from revealed religicMi, 
or from both, as may be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is con- 
tained in the single word Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so far as this subject is concerned, God his Creator, and 
man his fellow-creature. Hence the moral obligations of 
men are of two kinds ; first, Love to God, or Piett ; 
second, Loye to Man, or Moralitt. 

This book will, therefore, be divided into two parts, id 
which those two subjects wUl be treated of m their order 
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PART I. 

LOVE TO GOD, OR PIETY. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE G£N£RAL OBLIGATION TO SUPREME LOVE TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on this subject may be found 
recorded m various passages. It is in these words : " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and witli all thy mmd, and with all thy 
strength." See Matthew xxii, 37 ; Mark xii, 30 • Liuke 
X, 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, ^rs^, 
the relation which exists between us and the Deity ; «ec- 
0911%, the rights and obligations which that relation imposes ; 
and, thirdly y the facts b our constitution which show that 
these are manifestly the law of our being. 

I. The relation which exists between GoJ and us. 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years since, 
and we had no existence. Within a few more years, and 
this whole system, of which we form a part, had no exist- 
ence. Over our own existence, neither we, nor any created 
thmg, has an^ more than the semblance of power. We are 
upheld in being by the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, but every ftculty which we and which 
all creatures enjoy, was created, and is contmually upheld, 
by the same Creator. Nor this alone; all the circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded, and all the modifica« 
tions of external nature, of what sort soever they may be, 
whether phjrsical, intellectual, social, or moral, are equally 
created aiid sustdned by God, and derive ib^ powers to 
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render us happy, or wise, or good, purely from his provident 
care, and ttom the exerticm of his omnipotent and omni- 
present goodness. The relation, therefore, existing between 
the Deity and us, is that of dependence, more profound, 
universal, and absolute, than we are able adequately to com- 
prehend, upon a Bemg, absolutely and essentially inde- 
pendent, omniscient, (Mnnipotent, and all-providing. 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being m 
whom are united, by the necessity of his existence, every 
perfection of which me human mind can conceive, and every 
perfectbn that can posdbly exist, how much soever they 
may transcend the powers of our conception. To HSm be- 
long, ficMn the necessity of His being, almighty power, om- 
niscient wisdom, unchanging veracity, inflexible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable benevolence, and universal 
love. Not only does He treasure up within Himself all 
that can be conceived of evenr perfection, but He is the 
exhaustiess fountam, from which emanates all of these at- 
tributes, that exists tiiroughout this wide creation. As 
ever^ object that we see in nature, is seen only by its re- 
flectmg rays of the sun, so every exhibition of goodness 
which we behold in creatures, is nothing but the reflection 
of the perfections of HSm who is the Father of Lights, with 
whom IS neither variableness nor the shadow of a turning. 
The relation, therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and the Creat(Mr, is that which exists between beings whom 
He has fonned to admire and love all these perfections, and 
the Uncreated Bemg, in whom they all exist, m a degree in- 
finitely surpassing i£ that it is m our power to conceive. 

3. This creative power,and this mcomprehensible wis- 
dom, have been exerted in obedi^ace to all these tran- 
scendent mc»ral perfections, for the production of our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happiness; nay, 
tiiey have b^ as fully exerted in behalf of^our race, as 
though there were no omer race in existence ; and in be- 
half of each one d* us, as though each mdividual were the 
oolj being created, within this illinutaUe universe. And 
upon ail this exertion of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a claim ; for (jod was und^ no manner 
of obligation to create us, much less^ to create us capable 
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of that happiness which we enjoy. The relatkmytherefore, 
in this respect, existing between us and the Deity, is that 
between be'ings who, without any claim whatever, are, at 
eveiy moment, receiving the results of the exercise ot every 
conceivable perfection, torn a Bemg who is moved thus to 
conduct towards them, by nothing but His own indep^[ident 
goodness. 

U. From these relations, existmg between creatures ana 
the Creator, there arise various rights of the Creator, and 
various obligations of the creature. 

Every one, who will reflect upon this subject, must be 
convinced, that, inasmuch as these relations are entirely 
beyond the range of human analogies, and also manifestly 
beyond the grasp of finite conception, they must involve 
obligations, in their very nature more profound and univer- 
sal, than we can adequately comprehend ; and that, there- 
&xe, no conception of ours can possibly transcend their 
solemnity and awfiilness. As, in our present state, we are 
so little able to understand them, or even to inquire after 
them, we see the need c^ instruction concerning them, fiom 
Him, who alone, of all beings that exist, can fathom their 
depth, or measure their immensity. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire, What are the claims which, m his revealed ward, God 
asserts over us, and what are the obligations which, in his 
sight, bind us to Him ? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator, he asserts 
over us the right of unlimited possession. Inasmuch as we 
are his creatures, we are Ai^ in the highest and most exten- 
sive sense, m which we can conceive of the idea of posses- 
sion. Neither we ourselves, nor any thing which we seem 
to possess, are our own. Even our wiUs are not our own, 
but he claims that we shall only unll precisely what He 
wHU. Our faculties, of what sort soever, are not our own. 
He claims that, from the commencement of our existence, 
they be used precisely in the manner, for the purposes, 
and within the limits, that He shall direct. Not only does 
God assert this right in his word, but we find that he ac- 
tually exercises it. Without regard to what we will. He 
does his pleasure, in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhaUtants of the earth. He takes from us health, posse^- 
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810I1S, iHends, Acuities, life, and He gtveih not account of 
am of his matters. That is, he manifestly acts upon the 
pnnciple, that He is the Soverdgn and rightfiil Proprietor, 
both of ourselves, and of all that we seem to ourselves to 



And, thus, on the other hand, God asserts that we are all 
under obligations, greater and more solenm than we can 
possibly conceive, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submissicm, which his essential right over us renders 
manifesdy his due. 

This right, and the correspondent obligation, have re- 
spect to two classes of duties. The first class, is that which 
respects simply our relations to hiniy and which would be 
obligatory upon us, although each one of us were the only 
created bemg m the universe. The second class of duties 
respects our fellow-creatures. If we could suppose moral 
creatures to exist without a Creator, there would yet be 
duties which, fix)m their constitution as moral creatures^ 
they would owe to each other. JSut, inasmuch as every 
creature is the creature of God, He has made the duties 
which they owe to each other, a part of their duty to Him. 
That is to say, he requires us, wno are his creatures, and 
who are under universal obligations to him, to treat our 
fellow-creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 

frotection, m such a manner as he shall direct. He is the 
'ather of us all, and he requires that every one of his 
children conduct himself towards others, who are also his 
children, as he shall appoint. And, hence, the duties 
which are required of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
of us under a twofold obligation. First, that arising firom 
our relation to God, and, secondly, that arising' fiom our 
relation to our fellows. And, hence, there is not a single 
act which we are under obligation to perform, which we 
are not also under obligation to perform fix)m the principle 
of obedience to our Creator. Thus the obligation to act 
religiously, or piously, extends to the minutest action of our 
lives, and no action of any sort whatever can be, in the 
fall acceptation of the term, virtuous, that is, be entitled 
to the .praise of God, which does not mvolve in its motives 
the temper of filial obedience to the Deity. And still more, 
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as this obligatbn is infinitely superior to any other that can 
be conceived, an action j^erformed fiom me conviction of 
any other obfigation, if this obligation be' excluded, fails, in 
inmiitely the most important respect; and must, by the 
whole amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condem- 
nation of the law of God, whatever that condemnation 
may be. 

And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, tliat 
the relation m wWch we stand to the Deity, places us 
under such obligations, that, while our whole and unmter- 
rupted sendee is thus due to God, we can, after it is all 
performed, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
us. This I suppose to be the meaning intended by our 
Savior, in the parable, hake xvii, 7 — 10 : "But which of 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploughing or feeding 
catde, will say unto him, by and by, when he is come from 
the field, Gro and sit down to meat ; and will not rather 
say unto him, Make ready wherewith I mav sup, and ^d 
thyself and serve me, unW I have eaten and drunken ; and 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? Doth he thank that 
servant because Ae hath done the things that were comr 
manded him 1 I suppose not. So, likewise ye, when ye 
have done all the things which are commanded you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do." That is, the obligation of the servant is 
not fiilmled by dain^ any ene thing, but only by occupying 
his whole time, and exerting his whole power, to its ftiU 
extent, in doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
all this is done, such is the relation between the parties, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obligation ; 
he has only discharged a duty ; he has merely paid a debt ; 
nor is it possible, from the nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, every one 
will acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the relation exist- 
ing between us and our Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in duty to God, on 
the part of the creature, must be remediless. At eveiy 
moment, he is under obligation to the iiill amount of his 
ability ; and, when this whole amoimt of obligation is dis- 
charged, he has then i^ply fulfilled his duty. Hence, no 
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act can have any retrospective effect; that is, it cannot 
supply the deficiencies oi any other act. This would be 
the case, even if his moral powers were not injured by sin. 
But, if we adc^tllSs other element, and reflect, that, by sin, 
our moral poVers are permanently mjured; that is, our 
capacity for virtue is diminished, according to the laws of 
our constitution ; by how much more is it evident, that, 
under a system of mere law, a smgle failure in our duty to 
God must be of necessity fatal ! What shall we then say 
of a life, of which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
confession, a moral failure ? 

2, God has revealed himself to us as a Being endowed 
with every attribute of natural and moral exceUence ; and, 
in virtue of the relation which) on this account, he sustains 
to us, a new fonn of obligation is imposed upon us. 

We are evidently formed to love whatever is beautifiil, 
and to admire whatever is great in power, or excellent in 
wisdom. This is too evident to need illustration. But 
we are so made as to love and admire still more the cause 
from which all these emanate. We admire the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton, but how much more 
the mmds in which these works were conceived, and by 
which they were executed. Now, all that we see in 
creation, whether of beauty, or lovelmess, or grandeur, is 
the work of the Creator. It all e^ted m His conceptions, 
before it existed m fact. Nor this alone. The powers by 
which we perceive, and are affected by, these exhibitions, 
all proceed from Him, and both the external qualities and 
the internal susceptibilities are upheld by his all-sustainmg 
energy. Thus, every feelmg of love or of admiration 
which we exercise, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, the obligation to exercise these feelings, in a higher 
degree towards HGum who is the author of all. But, as He 
IS die author, not only of whatever is lovely or glorious that 
we see, but of all that we have ever seen ; not only of all 
that we have ever seen, but of all that has ever existed ; 
not only of all that has evwr exbted, but of all that ever can 
exist ; by how much are we under obligation to love lEm 
better than all thmgs else that we know! and by how 

14 
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much more than any individual fonn of excdlence, with 
which it b possible for us ever to become acqudnted ! 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possessor c^ 
every moral attribute, in infinite perfection. In him are 
united infinitdy more than we or other created beings cafi 
conceive, of Justice, holiness, mercy, compas^n, goodness 
and truth. fSfow, we are manifestly formed to love and 
admire acdons emanating fiom such attributes, as they are 
exhibited on earth, and specially the moral characters of 
those by whom vsuch actions are performed. We are not 
only formed to do this, but we are dj^edoMy formed to do 
it. We are created with an impulsion to exercise these 
affections, and we are conscious ihaX it is the highest impul- 
sion of our nature. Now, whatever we see of moral excd* 
lence on earth, springs bora Him, as its first and original 
cause. He created the circumstances under which it 
exists, and created, with alt its powers, the being by 
whom it is displayed. Nor this alone. He possesses, 
essentially, and m an infinite degree, and without the possi- 
bility of imperfection, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
venerate these attributes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are we 
under obligation to love these attributes, as they are pos- 
sessed by our Father who is in heaven ! If a single act of 
justice deserves our veneration, how much more should we 
venerate that justice which has governed this universe 
without the shadow of a spot, from eternity ! If a smgle 
act of purity deserves our regard, with what awe should we 
adore the holiness of Him, in whose sight the heavens are 
unclean !- If a single act of benevolence deserve our love, 
with what affection should we bow before Him, who, fixMn 
eternity, has been pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of bless- 
ednads, over the boundless umverse by which He is sur* 
founded ! 

And yet more, I thmk it is manifest that we are so con* 
stituted as to be under obligations to love such attributes as 
I have mentioned, entirely aside from the consideration of 
their connection with ourselves. We admire justice ami 
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benevolence in men who existed a8;es ago, and in countries 
with which we have no interests in common. And thus 
these obligations to love and adore these attributes in the 
Deity, would exist in fiill force, irrespective of the fact of 
our receiving any benefit from them. And our Creator 
might, and justly would, require of us all these affections 
of wlrich I have spoken, did these moral attributes exist m 
some other bemg besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are constituted 
such moral beings as we are, and thiat another Being exists, 
endowed with attributes, m this particular manner, corre- 
sponding to our moral constitution. By how much is this 
obligation increased, by the consideration that He, in whom 
these attributes exist, stands to us in the relation of Creator! 

3. As, by the constitution of our moral nature, we are 
under obligation to love whatever is morally excellent, irre- 
spective of any benefit which we may derive from it our- 
selves, so, when this moral excellence is intentionally the 
source of happmess to us, we are under the additional 
obligation to gratitude, or a desire to do somethmg which 
shall please HSm, from whom our happiness has proceeded. 
This obligation is so manifesdy recognized as one of the 
instinctive impulses of our nature, that, whilst we merely 
esteem him who acts in obedience to it, the neglect of it, 
widiout the exhibition of the positively opposite temper, is 
always met by the feelmg of mtense moral reprobation. 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive from others, is 
derived from them merely as second causes, it all originates, 
essentially, from the First and All-pervadmg Cause. What- 
ever gratitude we feel, therefore, towards creatures, is 
really, and in the highest possible sense, due to God, from 
whom it all really emanates. 

But how small is that portion of the happmess which we 
enjoy, which is conferred by the favor of our fellows ! 
Immeasurably the greater part is the direct ff& of our 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude, is m proportion to 
the amount of benefits conferred, and the disinterestedness 
of the goodness from whieh they have proceeded. By these 
elements, let us estimate the amount of obligation of grat- 
itude to God. 
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As the Deity is essentiaUy independent of all his ciea* 
tures, and as He has creates us nom nothing, and as He 
has created, also, all the circumstances under which we 
exist, He can be under no sort of obligation to us, nor can 
our relation to Him ever be of any other swt, than that (^ 
the recipients of fiivor, which we can by no possilnlity 
merit. 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happmess, for 
a single moment, even if it teiminated with that sin^e 
moment, would be a course for gratitude so long as it coidd 
be remembered. How much more, if th£} form of happ- 
ness continued throughout our whole extent of bemg! 
The enjoyment of one form of happmess, say of that de* 
rived £tom a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how 
much more that derived fixxn all our senses, and specially 
that derived fixxn the combination of them all! The 
enjoyment of ever so transient a sensadcm of intellectual 
happmess, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more 
that of a pemianent constitution, which was a source of 
perpetual intellectual happiness, and specially a constitution 
mvolvmg a great variety of forms of intellectual happiness ! 
Thus, also, a smgle emotion of moral happiness would 
deserve our gratitude; how much more a constituticm 
formed fi>r perpetual moral happiness ! And yet morc, if 
these forms of happiness, taken singly, would be each a 
cause of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much 
more a constitution, by which the very relations which they 
sustain to each other, become a source of additional and 
mcreased happmess ! Add to this, that the external world 
is itself adjusted to all these powers and susceptibilities of 
man, and each adjustment is manifesdy mtended for our 
best good. And add to this, that such are the conditions 
of being under which we are placed, that, if we only use 
these powers according to the will of God, and to the 
nature which He has given us, that is^ m such a way as to 
promote our highest happmess here, we shall be advanced 
to a state of happiness more excellent and glorious than 
any of which we can conceive ; and we shall be fixed m it 
unchangeably and for ever. Now, if a single act of dism- 
terested goodness, and undeserved fiivor, deserve our grati- 
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tttde for ever, what limits can be set to the intensity <^ 
that grateful adcuration, which shoukly duougbout our whole 
being, pervade our bosoms, towards Hrni fiom whom every 
Uessing is perpetually flowing, in so exhaustless a flood of 
un&tboanable goodness ! 

Such, then, are die obligations to love and gratitude, 
^^lich, in adcfition to that of obedience, we owe to our 
Cceator. But it deserves to be remarked, that diese fonns 
<^ obligation reciprocally involve each other. For if 
we possess that temper of entsre bbedi^ice, which springs 
fiom a recogniticm of the universal right of the Creator 
over us, we shall dedicate our affections to Him, as entirely 
as our vnll ; that b, we Aall love goIj what he commands, 
and just as he has OHnmanded ; that is, we shall not cmly 
do his will, but we shall love to do it, not only on account 
of what he is m himdfj but also on account of what he 
is ami always has been to us. And, on the other hand, if 
we love his character and attributes as thev deserve, we 
shall love to perfoim actions which are in harmony widi 
those attributes ; that is, wtuch spring fiom the same dis- 
positions in ourselves. In other words, we shall love to 
act in perfect accordance with the will of God. And still 
more, if we are penetrated with a poper ccmviction of the 
obligations of gratitude under which we are placed, we 
shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and the only 
way in which we can do wis, is, by implidtiy obejring his 
commands. 

It was remarked, in a imaer part of this w(»k, that hap- 
piness ccmsists in the exercise oi our sensitiven^s upon its 
appropriate ologects. Now, that man has moral sentiments, 
that is, that he is ibimed to derive happiness fiom the con- 
templation of mc»al qualities, and specially fiom the love 
of those bdngs m whom these moral quahties re»de, is too 
evident to need argument. It is also evid^it, that this is 
the highest and most exalted 6ma of happiness of which 
he is susceptible. But created bemgs, and the moral 
qualities of created beings, are not the objects adapted to 
nis moral senidtiv^ess. This power of our bang, finds its 
appropriate object in nothing less than in sufureme, and 
unnimted, and infinite moral perfection. And yet move, 
14* 
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die moral amcqpcibi^' of ha^FMi e^tads bj* eiieidse^ 
and the imcieCUed oUect to which k s dufeellBdy is, bj 
neceasilj, nnchaiMpariB, olaciitl and infiiiite. A proyiskxi 
is thus nnde tot the happiness of nan, elofnal and illknit* 
able ; that is to say, noC only is it evident^ fixxn the ooih 
stituticm of man, mat he is made to love God, but also that 
be is made to k»re Him infinitely mote than maj thing else; 
to be happier fiom lovmg Km than fiom loving any thing 
dse ; and, abo, to be mora and mora intensely mqppy, fiom 
loving Hmi, throug^iauit etenu^* 

Thus, in general, fiom the mations winch we sustain to 
God, we aie under mora imperattre obligations than we 
ara able to conceive, to ezeiciae towards bun diat temper 
of heart, which is, periutps, in the language of men, best 
expressed by the temi, a filial dkpotkion ; that is, a die* 
position to universal obedience, pervaded by die spiiit of 
supreme and gratefiil affisction. This temper of heart is 
that geoerically denominated in the Scriptures, faUh. In 
the New Testament, it is somewhat momfied I^ die rela^ 
tions in which we stand to (jod, m consequence of the pn>- 
visions of the remedial dispensation. 

Now, all these dispositions would be required of us, if 
we were anless bdngs, and possibly no others would be 
re<piired* The same ara mammdy our dii^, after we have 
sinned ; fw our an chaiu[es ndther die duuracter of God, 
nor NBs claim upon our (£edience and action* A child 
who has done wrcmg, is not under an^ die less imperative 
obligation to CKercise a filial disposidon towards a parent* 
But, suppose a creatura to have sinned, it is manifest, that 
he would be undcnr oUigatic»is to CKercise anodier moral 
disposition. He ou^t to ragret Us fimlt, not on accoimt 
of its consequences to himseli^ but on account of the violas 
tion of moru obligation, which is the essence of its ^d> 
ness. Acknowledging its utter wrcxigfiilness, justifying 
God, and taking all the blune of his act upon himsdi^ be 
ought to hate bs own act, and fiom such feelings to the 
act, as well as fitxn the tenqper of filial obedience to God, 
commence a life of moral puri^. Sudi is repiniemce. 
This is die temper of heart, which the Scripturas teach im, 
diat God requires of us as mnon. 
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lU. Suehy tfaas, is the obligation under which, by our 
creation, we stand to God. It would be easy to show that 
this is the only principle of action suited to our nature, 
under the pres^it constitution. 

For, 1. As we live under a constitution of law^ that is, 
under which eireiY acti(xi is amenable to law, and since to 
every action is affixed, by omnipotent power and unsearch- 
able wisdom, rewards or punishments, both in this life 
and also in the other, and, as these ccmsequences can, 
tnr no power of ours, be severed fiom the action, it is num- 
itest, that we can attain to happiness, and escape flora 
misery, only by perfectly obeying the will of our Creator. 
And yet more, smce we are creatures, endowed with will, 
and the power of choice, we never can be completely 
happy, unless we act as we choose; that is, unless we 
obey because we love to obey. Ha[ice, ihxn the elen^nts 
of our constitution, it is evic^it, we can be happy on no 
other princ^les than those of perfect obedience to God, 
and obedience emanating fiom, and pervaded by, love. 

2. The same truth is evident, ilom a consideradcm of the 
relations which every individual sustains to the whole race 
of man. It manifesdy enters into the constitution under 
which we exist, that eveiy individual shall have a pow^ 
over society, both for good and for evil, so &r as we can 
see, in its nature illimitable. Thalt such is the fact will be 
evident to every one who will reflect for a iiKHnent upon 
the results emanating flcxn the lives of St. Paul, Luther, 
Howard, Claiteon, or Wilberforce; and of Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Voltaire, Lord Byron, or Napoleon. Now, 
it is only necessary to recollect, that the bemg, possessed of 
this power, is by nature utterly ignorant of the iiiture ; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more after 
death, of ccmtrollmg and directing the c(»isequences of his 
actions ; and still more, that he is fallible,— that is, liable 
not only to err flom igncnramce, but also flom a wrong 
moral bias ; and we must be convmced that tiie exercise 
of this power could never be safe for his fellows, unless it 
were under the supreme direction of a Bemg who knew 
the end fix)m the beginnmg, and ^vho was by his very 
nature incapable of wrong. 
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From what has been said, it will foUow, that our duty ta 
God ftNrbids, — 

1. Idolatry, — that is, rendering divine homage to any 
other bemg Uian the Deity. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creature, in opposition to 
the will of the Creator. 

- 3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or gratifying our ^ 
own desires, in opposiuon to His will. 

4. Lo^g any thing which He has forbidden. 

5. Loving any thing which He has allowed us to love, 
in a manner and to a degree that He has forbidden. 

6. Loving any thing created in preference to Him. 
Each of these topics is susceptible of extended illustra- 

ticNi. As, however, they are discussed in fiill in works on 
theology, to which science they more particularly belong, 
we shall leave them with this simple enumeration. 

In treating of the reuamder of thb subject, we shall, 
therefore, consid^ only the means by which the love of 
God, or pie^, may be cultivated. These are tiiree : 1st. A 
spirit of devoti(»i. 2d. Prayer. 3d. The observance of 
the Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE CULTIVATION OF A DVyOTIONAL SPIftlT. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that iim 
rdation which we sustun to God, imposes upon us the obli- 
gation of raamtaining such an haUtual temper towards Hm^ 
as shall continually mcite us to do \^ateirer will please Hinu 
It is natural to suppose that our Creator would have placed 
us under such circumstances as would, from their nature, 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such we fibd to be the &ct« 
We are surrounded by objects of knowledge, yftnch not 
merely by their existence, but also by their ceaseless 
changes, remmd us of the attributes of Grod, and of the ob- 
ligations under which we are placed to Him. A devotion- 
alspirit consists in makmg the moral use which is intended, 
of sdl the objects of intellectioii that come within our expe- 
rience or our observaticHi. 

1. Our existence b dependent oo a successioa of 
changes, which are taking place at every moment m our- 
selves, over which we have no power whatever, but <^ 
which, each one involves the necessity of the existence and 
the superintendmg power of the Deity. The existence oi 
the whole material universe is of the same nature* Now, 
each of these changes is, with infinite skill, adapted to the 
relative conditicH^ of dl die beings wbnn th^ afi^t ; and 
they are subjected to laws which are most evident expres- 
sions of ahnighly powar, of unsearchable wisdom, and of 
exhaustless goodness. Now, were we merely intellectual 
beings, it would not be possible for us to coomdeat any thing 
niore than these laws themselves ; but, inasmuch as we are 
intellectual, and also tnartd bmgs, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but also the attributes of the Creatc»r 
from whom such laws are the emanations. As ev^ thing 
which we cm know teiK^ a iee^m eooceroing God, if we 
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connect that lesson with eirery thing which we leam, erery 
thing win be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. . By 
udng m this manner, the knowledge which is every where 
spread before us, we shall habitually cultivate a devout tem- 
per of mind. Thus, " the heavens will declare unto us the 
glory jof God, and the firmament will show his handy-work ; 
dius day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
show forth knawtedge of Him" 

2. Nor is this true ot physical nature alone. The whole 
history of the human race teaches us the same lesson. The 
rewards of virtue, and the pimishments of vice, as they aro 
beheld in the events which befall both individuals and 
nations, all exhibit the attributes of the Deity. It is He 
that " stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people." " The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth rqoice ; let the multitude of isles be ^lad thereof. 
Clouds and daikness are round about him ; righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne." I£s for- 
bearance and long-suffering, and at the same time Ws in- 
flexible justice, Ks love of right, and His hatred of wrong, 
are legibly written m every page cf individual and national 
history. And hence it is, that every feet which we wit- 
ness m the government of moral beings, has a twofold chain 
of connections and relations. To the mere political econ- 
cnnist or the statesman, it teaches the law by which cause 
and effect are connected. To the pious man it also teaches 
the attributes of that Beings who has so connected cause 
and effect; and who, ami£t all the intricate mazes of 
human motive and social organization, carries forward Hb 
laws with unchan^g certamty and unerring righteousness. 
Now, it is by ob^nnng not merely the hw, but the moral 
lesson derived from the law; it is by observing not merely 
the connections of events with eacn other, but, also, their 
connection with the Great First Cause, that a devotional 
spirit is to be cultivated. 

And, hence, we see that knowledge of every kind, if suit- 
ably improved, has, in its very nature, a tendency to devo- 
tion, lif we do not thus use it, w6 sever it finom its most im- 
pcntant connections. We act dmply as intellectual, and not 
as moral bdngs. We act contruy to the highest and most 
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noble principles of our constitution. And, hence, we see liow 
progress in knowledge redly places us under progressive 
obligations to improvement in piety. This should be borne 
in mind by every man, and specially by every educated 
man. For this improvement of our knowledge, God holds 
us accountable. " Because they regard not the works of 
the Lord, nor consider the operations of his hand^ there- 
fore will He destroy them." 

3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us, from 
our relation to the works of Nature and Providence, how 
much are these obligations increased by our knowledge of 
God, as it is presented to us by revelation ! I suppose that 
a person acquainted with the laws of optics, who had al- 
ways stood with his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of the nature of light, and of the path 
of the sun through the heavens, by reasoning fjx)m the re- 
flection of that light, observed )n the surrounding creation. 
But how uncertam would be this knowledge, compared with 
that which he would acquire, by looking direcdy upon the 
sun, and tracing his path by his own immediate obser- 
vation ! So of revelation* Here, we are taught by lan- 
guage, that truth, which we otherwise could learn only by 
long and carefiil induction. God has here made known to 
us His attributes and character ; here He has recorded His 
law ; here He has written a portion of the history of our 
race, as a specimen of His providential dealings with men ; 
and here He has, more than all, revealed to us a remedial 
dispensation, by which our sms may be forgiven, and we 
be raised to higher and more glorious happiness than that 
which we have lost. It surely becomes us, then, specially 
to study the Bible, not merely as a book of antiquities, or 
a choice collection of poetry, or an mexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom ; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of God, and our relations to Him, and 
of thus cultivating towards Him those feelings of filial and 
reverential homage, which are so manifestly our duty, and 
wliich such contemplations are in their nature so adapted to 
foster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by the exercise of 
devotion. The more we exercise the feelmg of veneration, 
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of love, of gratitude^ and of submis^oh towards God, the 
more jHroibund, and pervading, and intense, and habitual, 
will these feelings become. Aiid, unless the feelings them- 
selves be called into exercise, it will be in vain that we are 
persuaded that we ought to exercise them. It is one thing 
to be an admirer of devotion, and another thing to be really 
devout. It becomes us, therefore, to cultivate tiiese feelmgs, 
by actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances, and oin: progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to His will, thankfiilness for 
His mercies, trust in His providence, reliance on I£s power, 
and sorrow for our sins, £^uld be, not the occasional exer- 
cise, but the habit of our souls. 

5. By the constitution of our naturc, a most intimate 
connection exists between action and motive ; between the 
perf(»rmance of an action and the principle from which it 
emanates. The one cannot long exist without the otiier. 
True charity cannot long exist in the temper, unless we 
perform acts of charity. Meditation upon goodness will 
soon become effete, unless it be strengthened by good works. 
So the temper of devotion will be useless ; nay, the profes- 
sion of it must, of necessity, be hjrpocritical, unless it produce 
obedience to Grod. By this alone is its existence known ; 
by this alone can it be successfully cultivated. The more 
perfecdy our wills are subjected to the will of God, and our 
whole course of conduct regulated by Hb commands, the 
more ardent will be our devotion, and the more filial the 
temper fr(»n which our actions proceed. 

6. It b scarcely necessary to observe, that as penitence 
IS a feelmg resulting from a conviction of violated obligation, 
it is to be cultivated, not merely by considering the character 
of God, but also our conduct towards Him. The contrast 
between I£s goodness and compassbn, and our ingratitude 
and rebellion, is specially adapted to fill us with humility 
and self-abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgressions. Thus said the prophet : *^ Wo is me, for I 
am a man of unclean lips ; and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips ; for ndne eyes have seen the King^ 
the Lard of Hosts r 

Lasdy. It b surely unnecessary to remaric, that such a 
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life as this is alone suited to the character of man. If God 
have made us capable of deriving our highest happiness 
from I£m, and have so constituted die universe around us as 
perpetually to lead us to this source of happmess, the most 
unreasonable, ungratefiil, and degradmg, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct which we can pursue, must be, to 
neglect and abuse this, the most noble part of our constitu- 
tion, and to use the knowledge of the world around us for 
every other purpose than diat for which it was created. 
Let every frivolous, thoughtless human bemg reflect what 
must be his condition, when he, whose whole thoughts are 
limited by created things, shall stand in the presence of 
I£m, ^^ before whose face the heavens and the earth sbali 
flee away, and there be no place lefr for them T' 



15 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF PRAYER. 

In the present chapter, we shall treat of the nature, the 
Migation, and the utUiiyy of prayer. 

I. The nature of prayer. 

Prayer is the direct intax^ourse of the sjurit of man with the 
spiritual and unseen Creator. ^^God is a spirit,, and those 
that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

It consists in the expression of our adoration, the ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations, the offering up of our 
thanks^ vings, the confession of our sins, and in supplica- 
tion for the favors, as well temporal as spiritual, which we 
need; being always accompamed with a suitable temper 
of mind. 

This temper of mind presupposes, — 

1. A solemn conviction oi the character and attributes 
of God, and of the relations which He sustains to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain to 
HSm, and of our obligations to Him. 

3. An affecting view of our ^fiilness, helplessness, and 
misery. 

4. Smcere gratitude for all the favors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolutbn to obey the 
commands of God in iiiture. 

6. Unreserved submission to all His will. 

7. Unshaken confidence in His veracity. 

8. Importunate desires that our petitions, specially for 
spiritual blessmgs, should be granted. 

9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Ilustrations of all these dispositions, fiom the prayers 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts by 
which they are enforced, might be easily adduced. I pre- 
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sume, however, they are unnecessary. I will only remark/ 
that it is not asserted that all these dispotdtions are always 
to be in exercise at the same time, but only such of them 
as specially belong to the nature of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as we are dependent on God, not only fixr 
all the blessmgs which we derive directly &xn I£s hands, 
but also for all those which arise fix)m our rdations to each 
other, it is manifest^ proper that we confess our sins, and 
supplicate I£s favor, not only as individuals, but as 
societies. Hence, prayer may be divided into individual, 
domestic and social. 

Bidividucd Prayer, As the design of this institution is, 
to bring us, as vndiddudU^ into direct communion with 
God, to confes our personal infinnides, and to cultivate 
personal piety, it ^ould be strictly in private. We are 
commanded to pray to our Father in secret. It should, 
nuxreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in general, accom^* 
panied with the readmg of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, this direct communion with the unseen Creator, 
is mtended to be the great antagonist force to the con- 
stant pressure of the things seen and temporal, it should be 
habitual and frequent. 

Domestic Prayer. As the relation sustained by parents 
and children, b ue source of many and peculiar olessings ; 
as the rela^n involves peculiar responsibilities, in the ml- 
filment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar propriety in the acknowledgment of God, 
in ccmnection with this rdation. The importance of diis 
duty is specially urged upon us, by its effect upon the 
young. It associates with reli^on sol the recollections of 
childhood, and all the s^pathies of home. It dves to 
parental advice the sanction of reli^on, and, in after life, 
recalls the mind to a conviction of duty to God, with all 
the motives drawn finom a fether's care and a mother's 
tenderness. 

Sadal Prayer. Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings are tne gift of Grod, it b meet tnat we should, as 
societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is oqe of the 
most important duties of the Sabbath day. It will, there^ 
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fare» be more fiilly treated of, under that branch of tba 
subject. 

Smce prayer is the o&iing up of our desires, &c*, with 
a suitable temper of heart, it is manifest that the question 
whether a form of prayer, or exLtempcnrary prayer, should 
be used, is merdy one of expediency, and has no connec- 
tion widi morals. We are under obligation to use that 
which is of the greatest spiritual benefit to the indi^duaL 
Private prayer should, however, I think, be expressed in 
the words of the supplv^ant himselfl 

n. The duty of prayer. 

The duty of prayer may be seen fitxn the conditions of 
our being, w[idJrom the Holy Saripturet. 

I. The conmtions of our being. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the fiiture, 
^jientially dependent at the present and £)r the fiiture, and 
lure miserably sinfiiL We need support,* direction, happi- 
ness, pardon and purification. These can come fixxn no 
otiier Deing than GoA^ who is under no obligation to confer 
them upon us. What can be more manifestiy proper, tiian 
that we should supplicate tiie Father of the universe for 
those blesangs whicn are necessary, not only for our hap- 
juness, but m our existence, and that we should receive 
every &yor with a devout acknowledgment of the tenns on 
which it is bestowed ? 

%^ Inasmuch as we are nnners, and have forfdted the 
blesmgs which we daily receive, what can be more suita* 
ble» t^ that we should humbly thank that 



power, fKfOk whom comes such an inexhaustible supply oi 
goodness, to us so utterly undeserving? and what more 
obligatory, tiian to fsk the pardon of our Creator, fiv those 
sins of omisaoa and of commission, with whidb we are 
every hour justly chargeable ? 

8* Specially is this oui; duty, when we reflect, ^t this 
very exercise of habitual relismce upon Grod, is necessary 
to our happiness m our present state, and that tiie temper 
which it presupposes, is esseutial to our progress in virtue. 

That such is the dictate of our moral constitutbn, is 
evident finm the &ct, that all pien who have any notion 
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bt a Supieme Bring, under any drcumstances, acknowl- 
^ge it as a duty, and,. in some foim or other, profess to 
practise it. And besides this, all men, even the most 
abandoned and profligate, when m danger, pray most 
eagerly. This has been Ae case with men who, in health 
and safety, scoff at re%bn, and ridicule the idea of moral 
obligation. But it fa evident, that it can be neither more 
proper nor more suitable to pray when we are in danger, 
Aan to pray at any other time ; for our reladons to Uod 
are always the same, and we are always essentially de- 
pendent upon him for every thing, both temporal and 
spiritual, that we enjoy at the present, or hope for in the 
future. It is surely as proper to thank God for those 
mercies which toe receive every momenty as to deprecate 
those judgments by which we are occasionally alarmed, 
II. The duty of prayer, as taught in the Scriptures. < 
The Scriptures treat of prayer, as a duty ansmg so im- 
mediately out of our relations to (rod, and our obligations 
to Him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Every 
dfaposition of heart which we are commanded to exercise 
towards Grod, presupposes it. Hence, it fa generally re- 
ferred to, incidentally, as one of which the obligation fa 
ahready taken for granted. Precepts, however, are not 
wantmg, in respect to it. I here only speak of the general 
tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1. It fa expressly commanded : " Pray without ceasing J^ 
** j&i every thing givmg thanks, for thfa fa the will of Gfod, 
m Christ Jesus, concemmg you." "j&i aU thin^Sy by 
prayer and suppUcation, let jrour request be made known 
unto Grod." JrhiL iv, 6. "I exhort that supplications 
and prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks, be made 
for aU men ; for thfa '^^ood and acceptahle in the sight of 
God, our Savior." 1 Ifei. ii, 1 — 3. 

2. €rod declares it to be a principal condition on which 
He will bestow favors . " If any man lack ^dom, let him 
ask of Grod, who ^veth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall he given himJ^ James i, 5. ^^ Ask, and 
it shall be ^ven you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened imto you: tor every one that asKeth 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 

15* 
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knocketb it shall be opened. Or, what man is there of 
youy whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stouie , 
or> if he ask a fish, will he ^ve hiin a serpent? If ye^ 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil 
dren, how much more shall your Father, diat is in heaven; 
give good thin^ to them that ask hifn!" ]Mbtthew vii, 
7 — 11. Now, It is too obvious to need a remark, that 
God would not have connected so impcHrtant consequences 
with prayer, unless He meant to inculcate it as a universal 
dutf • 

3. The Scriptures make the habit of prayer the made 
of distinction between the righteous and the wicked ; be- 
twe^i the enemies and the fiiends of God. Thus, the 
wicked say : " What is the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him? or, what profit shall we have, if we call upcm Him?** 
Job xxi, 15. " The wicked, through the pride of his 
countenance, will not seek after God. God is not in all 
his thoughts.'^ Psalms x, 4. On the contrary, ri^teous 
persons, those whom God approves, are specially designated 
as those who call upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men, are, in the 
Scriptures, very abundant. In fact, a large portion of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises (u those whom 
God has held up for our imitation. To transcribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large p(»rtion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answers to prayer of everv kind that can be 
conceived. There are examples of the successful prayer 
of individuals for temporal and for spiritual blessings, both 
for themselves and for others ; of mdividual prayers for 
nations, and of nations £)r themselves ; q£ individuals for 
societies, and of societies for individuals ; and, indeed, of 
men in all the circumstances in which they can be placed, 
for every blessmg, and under every variety of relation. 
Now, what God luis, at so great length, and m so great a 
variety of ways, encouraged us to (b, must be not only a 
privilege, but a duty. 

In a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that our 
relation to God is infinitely nearer, and more univcfsal, than 
^t m which we can possibly stand to any other being. 
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He alkms us, with the mm^ity and confiQ^ce of 
cfaildien, to uaboscmi aU our caies, to make known all dur 
wantSy and express all our thanks, wkh unreserred freedom 
to Him. He assures us, that this exercise, and the temper 
ixxai which it sraings, and which it cultivates, is most ac- 
ceptable to l£m. And, having thus condescended to 
humble Himself to our situation. He holds us as most 
ungratefiil, proud, insolent and smfiil, if we venture to 
undertake aigr bu^essf, or receive any favc^r, withoibt hdd- 
ing direct and child-like coimnunion with Him. 

& Under the remedial dispensatkm, a special encourage- 
ment is giv^i to prayer. We are there taught, that though 
we are unworthy of the blessbgs which we need, yet 
we may ask and receive, lor the sake of the Mediat(»r. 
'r Whatsoever ye diall ask the Father in my name, He 
will ^ve it you." The death of Christ b also held forth 
as our special ground of confidence in pray^ : ^^ He that 
spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all, how 
shall He not, with Hun, freely give us all thb^ ?" And, 
yet more, we are informed, that it is the specml office of 
the exalted Mediator, to intercede for us before the throne 
of God. Greater encouragements than these, to prayer^ 
could notpossiUy be conceived. 

HI. The lUUiiy of prayer. 

This may be shown, — 

1. From the nature and attributes of God : He would 
not i^equire an^ thmg of us which was not for our good. 

3. The utility of prayer is seen from the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already shown 
what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evident 
to every one, tlkt the habitual exercise of these dispositions 
must be, m die nature of the case, in the hi^est degree, 
beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer is also evident fix»n its connec- 
tion with omr reception of favors from Gk)d. 

1. In the gov^nment of this w<»id, God establishes 
sudi connections between cause and e^t^ or antecedent 
and ccmsequent, as he pleases. He has a pecfe^ right to 
do so. The fact, that one event is the antecedent ei 
cmpth^i involves npt the. supposition of any ess^tial power 
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in the antecedent, but merely the suppod6on that God has 
placed it m diat relation to somethhig diat is to fellow. 

2\ The bestowment of favors is one event. (Jod has 
a right to ordam whatever antecedent to thb event he 
chooses. We are not competent to say> of any event, that 
it cannot be thil antecedent to the bestowment^of fevOTs, 
any more than that ram caimot be the antecedent to the 
growth pf vegetation. 

3. Since, men, any event whatever may be tiie ante- 
cedent to any other event whatever, we are, surely, nol 
competent to say thatjpraycr cannot be tiie antecedient to 
the oestotoment of £ivors, any more than to say this of 
any thing else. It is, surely, to say the least of it, as good 
as any other antecedent, if God saw fit so to ordam. 

^ 4. But, smce God is a moral Govemcwr, and must, there- 
fore, delight in and reward virtuous tempers, there is a 
manifest moral propriety in his maldng these tempers the 
antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. Nay, we can- 
not conceive how he would be a righteous moral Govemw, 
unless he did do so. And, hence, we see, that the suppo^ 
^tion that God bestows blessbgs in answer to prayer, 
which he would not bestow on any other condition, is not 
only not at variance with any of his natural attributes, but 
that it is even demanded by his moral attributes. 

5. But, masmuch as God has revealed to us the fact, 
that this is the condition on which he bestows the most 
valuable of his ^fis, and as he has bound lumself, by his 
promise, to rewsurd abundantiy all who call upon him, the 
utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we are, is as man- 
ifest as our necessities are urgent, both for time and for 
eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God, than just such a constitution as this. 
God promises favors m answer to prayer; but prayer, as 
we have seen, is one of the most efficient means of pro- 
moting our mcN^ perfection ; that is, our highest happir 
ness ; that is to say, God promises us fevors, <m conditions, 
which, m themselves, mvolve the greatest blessmgs which 
we could possibly desire. Bishop Wilson beautifiilly 
remarks^ ^^ now good is God, who will not only ^ve us 
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what we pray finr, but "wSi reward us forgoing to Jdm^ and 
laying our wants before him !" 

That a man will, however, receive every thing he asks , 
for, and just as he asks for it, is by no means asserted, in 
an unlimited sense ; but only that which he prays for, in a 
strict sense. TViie prayer is the offering up of our desires, 
in entire subjection to the will of God ; that is, desiring 
that he will ao what we ask, if He, in His infinite wisdom 
and goodness, sees that it will be best. Now, if we ask 
thm^ our prayer will be granted, &r thus He has promised 
to clo for us*. Hence, our prayers respecting temporal 
blessings, are answered only contbgently ; that is, under 
this condition ; but our prayers respectii]^ spiritual bless- 
ings, are answered absolutely; for God has positively 
prcHnised to give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 

If God have allowed us thus to hold the most inUmata 
and unreserved communion with Hun; and if He have 
pomised, on this ccmdition, to support us by Hb power, 
to teach us by His wisdom, to purw us by His Spint, and 
to work in us all those tempers which He sees will best pre- 
pare us for the highest state of fiiture felicity, what can be 
mc»:e ennobling and mc»:e lovehr than a prayerfiil life ? and 
what mcwe ungratefiil and sinml, than a life of thoughtless 
irreverence and impiety ? Is not the ^gle fact, of living 
without habitual prayer, a conclusive evidence that we 
have not the love of God in us ; that we are living in habit- 
ual vblation of every obligation that binds us to our Maker ; 
and that we are, therefore, uncter the solemii condemnation 
of Ifis most holy law? 
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CHAPTER FOURTH 

THB OBSERVANCB OP THE SABBATH. 

This is the second special means appointed by our 
Creator, for the purpose of cultivatmg in us suitable moral 



dispositions. We shall treat, 6rst, of the arigmal institiir 
Hon of the Sabbath ; secondly, of the JUbsaie Sabbath ; 
diirdly, of the Christian SaUnxth. 

Although the Sabbath is a positive institution, and, 
tiierefore, tiie proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely finom revelation, yet there are mdications, m the 
present constitution, that peaods of rest are necessary, both 
for man and for beast. The recurrence of n^t, and the 
necessity of repose, show that the principle of rest 
enters into the present system, as much as that of labcx*. 
And, besides, it is found that animals which are allowed one 
day m seven (at rest, live longer, and enjoy better healdi, 
than those which are worked without inteimission. The 
same may, to a considerable degree, be said of man. Hie 
late Mr. WDberforce attributed his length of life, and the 
superiority of health which he enjoyed over his pditical con-^ 
temporaries, mainly to his resolute and invaimble observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day ; a duty which, unfortunately, tiiey 
too firequendy neglected. 

I shall not go mto the argument on this subject in detail, 
as the limits of the present work will not admit of it, but 
shall merely give what seem to me the results. To those 
who wish to 0xamine the question of the obligation of the 
Sabbath at large, I would recommend the valuable treatise 
of Mr. J. J. Gumey, on the history, authority, and use of 
the Sabbath ; fiom which much of the jMesent article b 
merely an abridgment. 

I. Of the ordinal inttituiion of the SiMathr 

Fint. The Divme authority for &e institiitioii of the Sab- 
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bath, is t»md in Chnem ii, 1 — 3. ^< Tkis, the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all the hosts of them ; and 
on the seventh day, Grod ended his w(xk which He had 
made, and He les^ on the sevaith day fixxn all his wcxks 
whbh He had made. And Gk)d blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it ; because that m it He had rested fixxn all 
his w(Hk which God had created and made." 
Now, ccmceming this passage, we remaric, — 

1. It was given to our first par^its ; that is, to the whok 
hwmmra^e. 

2. God Ne$$ed it ; tl^ is, bestowed upcm it a peculiar 
olessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Such, surely, must be that day, which is given in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excdlence, and prepare us for 
the happiness of heaven. He sanctified it; that is, set it 
apart fiom a common to a sacked and religious use. 

3. The reoion is a general ooe : God rated. This has 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in the light 
oi an example 6om God fi)r siU the human race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God sane 
tified it; that is, the day. The act refers not to any pai 
tioular people, but to the day itself. 

5. The object to be acoompUihed is general, and can 
apply to no one people more tlian to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If it be moral cultivation, 
surely no people has ever existed who did not require such 
a means to raider them bett^. 

Secondly. There are indications that the hebdomadal 
divisdon of time was observed bv the patiiardis before the 
time of Moses, and that the Sabbadi was regarded as the 
day fer rdigious wcncship. 

1. Genesis iv, 3. " And in process of time, it came to 
pass that Cam brought of the miit of the ground an offer- 
ing to the Lord." The words rendaped ''in process of 
time," literally mgnify " at the end of days ; " or, '' at the 
cutting off of davs;" that is, as I think probable, at the 
close, as we should say, of a section oi days ; a very nat- 
ural ex|Nres»on fer the end of a week. If thb be die 
meanmg, it would seem to refer to the divi^on of time just 
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ju'eriousl J mentioned, and also to the nee irf* this daj foi 
idigiouB worship. 

2. Noah seems to have observed the same hebdomadal 
diviskm of time. The command to enter mto the aik, was 
given seven days befiire the flood came. Genesis vii, 
4 — 10. So, he allowed seven days to elapse between the 
times of sending ferth the dove. Genesis viii, 10-^12. 
Now, I think that these intinmdons show that tUs divisioa 
of time was observed acc(Nrding to the M^nal command ; 
and we may well suppose that with it was ccmnected the 
special time fiir religious worship. Thus, also, Joseph 
c^voted seven days, or a whole week, to the moumbg for 
his &ther. 

3. The next mention of the Sabbath, is diortly after tiie 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with mama m the 
wilderness. Etodus xvi, S2 — 30. As the passage is of 
c(Hisiderable length, I need not quote it I would, bow* 
ever,lr0naik/— 

1. Itoceursbeforethe riving (^ the law; and, thereibre, 
the obligatcnriness of the Sabbath is hereby acknowledged, 
irrespective of the Mosaic law. 

2. When first alluded to, it is s^ken of as a dung 
known. God, first, without refemng to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the rixth day, the Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as on any other day. From 
tiiis, it seems that the division of time by we^ was known ; 
and that it was taken fi»r granted, tfatat they would know 
the reason for the making of thk distinction. In the whole 
of the nairatioiVf there is no precept given fer the keejung 
of the day ; but they are reproved fat not suitably keenfnng 
it, as thoudi it were an institution wA tchidi ihey <mgM to 
have been familiar. 

Besides these, there are mai^ indicalions in the eaifiest 
classics, that the Gredcs and Komans observed the heb* 
domadal divisbn cf time; and, also, that tiie seventh day 
was comndered peculiaily saored. This seems to have 
been the case in the time of Heaod. The same is sup 
I)osed to have beoi the &et in regard to the northern na«*> 
tions of Europe, bom whidi we are imme£ateiy deseended* 
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Tlie mference which seems natimdly to arise fr(»n these 
&cts, is, that this mstitution was originally observed by the 
whole human race; and that it was trananitted, with 
different degrees of care, by difl^nt nations, until the 
period of the commencement of our various histcwical 
records. 

From the above facts, I think we are warranted in ^the 
conclusion, that the seventh day, or perhaps, generally, the 
seventh part of time, was originally set apart fcM* a reUgious 
purpose by our Creator, (at the whole human race ; diat it 
was so observed by the Hebrews, previously to the giving 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, m the 
infancy of our race, universal. 

II. The Mosaic Sabbath. 

The precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, is in these words: "Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labcM*, 
and do all diy work ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it, thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor tny stranger that is 
within thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
sevaath day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it." Exodtu xx, 11. 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several things 
worthy of remaric : 

1. It is found in the law of the ten ctmmandmentSy which 
is always referred to in the Scriptures, as containkig the 
sum of the moral precepts of God to man. Our Savior and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided distinction between 
moral and ceremonial observances, never allude to the law 
of the ten conmiandments in any other maimer than as ot 
permanent and universal obligation. Now, I know rf no 
reason which can be assigned, why this precept should be 
detached bom all the rest, and considered as ceremonial^ 
when the whole of these, taken together, are albwed, by 
universal consent, to have been qi^Dted as moral p^eceptsi 
by Christ and his Aposdes. Besides, our Savior expres^y 
declares, that " the Sabbath was made for man," that is 
16 
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for man in general, for the wbcde human race ; and cop9» 
quently, that it is binding upon the whole race, that is, that 
It is a precept of universal obligation. 

2. The reasons ^ven for observing it, are the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmuch as 
these reasons are, m their nature, general, we should 
naturally conclude that the obligation which it imposes, is 
universal. 

3. This commandment is firequently referred to by the 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation ; the most solemn 
thr^tenmgs are utteiid against those who profane it ; and 
the greatest rewards promised to those who keep it. See 
Isaiah Ivi, 2 — 6 ; Jeremiah xvii, 24, 25 ; I^ehemiah xiii,' 
15— 21. 

4. In addition to rest frran labor, the meeting together 
{or wcxship, and the reading of the Scriptures, was made a 
part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall work 
be done ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of rest ; a holy 
convocation. Leviticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, Moses, of 
old time, hadi, m every city, them that preach htm, being 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath day. Acts xv, 21. 

Besides this reenacdon of the Sabbath day, in the Mosaic 
kw, there were special additions made to its observance, 
which belong to me Jews alone, and which were a part of 
their civil or ceremonial law. With this view, other rea- 
sons were ^ven for observing it, and oth^ rites were added. 
Thus, Sar instance, — 

1. It was intended to distmguish them firom the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. l£odus xxxi, 12 — 17. 

2. It was a memorial of their deliverance firom Egjrpt. 
Deuteronomy v, 15. 

3. And, with these views, the principle of devoting the 
seventh part of time, was extended also to years ; every 
sevendi year bdng a year of rest. 

4. The vicdaticm of tiie Sabbath was punished with deatn 
by the civil magistrate. 

Now, whatever is m its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever that purpose b accom- 
plished. Hence, these civil and ceremonial observances 
cease, with the termination of the Jewish poh'ty ; while that 
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which is moral and universal, that which " was made for 
man " uid not specially for the Jews, remains as though 
the ceremonial observances had never existed. I thmk 
Aat this view of the subject is also confirmed by the ex- 
ample and precept of Chnst, who gave directions concern- 
ing the mann^ in which the Sabbath was to be kept, and 
also was himself accustomed to observe the day for the 
purposes of reli^ous worship. " As Ms custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on die Sabbath day, and stood tip 
io readJ^ Lmke iv, 16. See also Matthew xii, 2 — 13. 
When our Lord, also, in teaching the mode in which the 
Sabbath is to be kept, specifies what things it is lawful to 
do (Ml the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that it was lawful to do things on other days, which it 
would not be lawfiil to do on ^Ae ScAhaih day. 

III. The Christian Sabbath. ^ 

We shall consider here, 1st, The day on which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept ; 2d. The manner in 
which it is to be kept. 

First. The day on which the Christian Sabbath b to 
be kept. 

First. Iliere are indications, fiom the facts wfaidi trans- 
Dired <xi that day, that it was to be specially honored under 
the new dispensation. 

1. Our Savior arose on that day from the dead, having 
A^ccmiplished the work of man's redemption. 

2. On this day he appeared to his Apostles, a week fiom 
lus resurrection, at which tune he had his conversadon with 
Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occmred the feast of Pentecost, when 
the Spirit was in so remaricable a manner poured out, and 
when the new dispensation emphatically commenced. 

Second. That die prinndve Christians, in the days of the 
Aposdes, were accustomed to observe this day, as dieir day 
of weekly worship, is evident from several passages m the 
New Testament, and also from the earliest ecclesiastical 
necords. 

1. That the early disciples, m all places, were accus- 
tcnned to meet statedly, to worship and celebrate the 
Lord's Suppery is evident from 1 Cormthians xi, 1, 14, 20, 
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23, 40. And that these meetings were (m the first day <A 
the week, may be gath^ned from 1 Corinthians xvi, 1, 2. 

2. That tti^ meedngs were held on the first day al the 
week, is also further evident from Acts xx, 6—11 ; where 
we are mformed, that m Troas the Christians met an the 
first day of the week to break bread, (that is, to celebrate 
die Lord's Supper,) and to rec^ve religious instruction. 
Frcxn these passages, we see that this custom had already 
become uniyersal, not merely m the neighborhood of Jeru« 
salem, but throughout the regicms in which the Christian 
leligion was promulgated. 

3. Again, (Revelatums i, 10,) it is observed by John, 
<< I was in the Spirit on the Lard's day J* From this re- 
mark, it is probable that John kept this day with peculiar 
solannity. It is certain that the day had already dl>tained 
a particular name ; a name by which it has continued to be 
Astinguished m every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day from the New Testa* 
ment, there are various facts, bearing upon the subject, fipom 
tfoinspired lustorians. 

1. The early fatliers firequently refer to this day, as the 
day set apart lor reli^ous worship ; and allude to the di&r- 
ance between keeping this day, and keeping die seveoth, 
or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground of ks being the 
day of our Savior's resuirecticMi. 

2. Pliny, in his lettar to Trajan, remarks that the 
Christians '^ were accmstomed, on a stated day, to meet be- 
ftxe day-light, and to repeat among thanselves a hymn to 
Christ, as to a Gk)d, and to bind themselves, by a sacred 
obligation, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the con- 
trary, to abstain from thefts, robberies and adulteries ; ako; 
not to vidate thar promise, or deny a pledge ; after which, 
It was thdr custom to separate, and meet agam at a pro- 
miscuous and harmless meal." It is needless here to remark 
the exact ccnncidence between this account fitun the pen oi 
a heathen ma^strate, widi the account given of the keeping 
of the day, m the passages where it is mentioned m the New 
Testament. 

8. That tins stated day was the first day of the wedc, or 
the Lord's cby^ is evident fixMQiaiiotbar testmooy. So wdl 
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bnown was the custom of the eaily Chiistians on tUs sub- 
ject, that the ordmaiy question, put by thdr persecutors to 
the Christian martyrs, was, " Hast thou kept Ae Lord's 
day?" Damhdcum »ervasti? To which the usual an 
swer was, '^ I am a Christian : I cannot cxnit it." Chris 
tiamts swn : intermittere non possum. 

4 It is, however, manifest, that the Jews, who were 
strongly inclined to bl^fid the rites of Moses with the Chris- 
rian reli^on, at first kept the seventh day ; or, what is very 
probable, at first kept both days. The Apostles declared 
that the disciples oif Jesus w^re not under obligation to 
observe the seventh day. See Colossians ii. Id, 17. Now, 
as the observance of the Sabbath is a precept given to the 
whole human race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic law, as 
a moral precept ; as the authority of this precept is recog- 
nized both by the teachmg and example of Christ and Ins 
Apostles ; as the Apostles teach that the keepmg of the 
seventh day is not obligatory; and as they did keep the 
Jirst day as a day of reSgious vxyrship; it seems reasonable 
to condude that they mtended to teach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

5. From these oon^erations, we feel warranted to con- 
clude that the first day of the week toas actually Icq^ hj 
the inspired Apostles, as the Christian Sabbath. Their 
example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of this 
day 'is acceptable to God; and we are, on this ground, at 
liberty to keep t^ as the Sabbath. If, however, any odier 
person be dissatisfied with these reasons, and feel under 
obligation to observe the seventh day, I see no prec^t in 
the word of God to Ibrbkl him. 

6. If, however, as seems to me to be the case, both dajrs 
are allowable ; that is, if I have sufficient reason to believe 
that either is acceptable to God ; but if, by observing the 
fiarst day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, and sufiTer less 
mterruptbn, and thus better accomplish the object of the 
day; and if, besides, I have the exahiple of inspired 
Apostles in favOT of this observance ; I should decidedly 
prefer to observe the first day. Nay, I should consider the 
choice of that day as obligatory. For, if I am allowed to 
devote either day to the worship of God, it is surdy obliga- 

16* 
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toiy oo me to voidiip Ged on thai day ob whieb I esn 
kest aeeonqplish the rexy dij^ect Sx which the day was set 
apart 

If it be asked, when this day is to begin, I answer, that 
I i»esume we are al liberty to commoice this day at die 
same time that we ccxmnence other days ; for the obvious 
reason, that thus we can generaMy enjoy the quiet of the 
Sabbath with less mtemiption. 

SsGoifDLT. Of the manner in tp/Ueh the Christian Sab- 
bath is to be observed. 

The design fiir which the Sabbath was instituted, I sup- 
pose to be, to set apart a portion of our time for the unin* 
terrupted worship of God, and the preparation of our souls 
hr eternity ; and, also, to secure to man and beast one day 
in seven, as a season of rest Seom labor. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids, — 

1. AU iabor of body or mmd, c^ wluch the imme£ate 
object is not the worship of Grod, or our own rd^ous im- 
provement. The only exceptions to this rule, are works of 
necessity ot erf mercy. The necessity, however, must be 
one whu^h is imposed by the providence of God, and not 
by our own will. Thus, a stup, when on a vojrage, may 
tul OQ the Sabbath, as well as on any other day, without 
vidating the rule. The rule, however, would be violated 
by ammsncing the voyage on the Sabbath, because h&se a 
choice of days is in the power of die master. 

2. The pursuit of pkasurey or of any animal, or mody 
mtdlectual gratification* Hence, the indulgence of oui 
appetites in such mann» as to prevent us bom free and 
buoyant spiritual contemplaticm, riding or journeving £» 
amusanent, the merely social pkasure of visitmg, the 
leading erf books designed (or the gratification of the tast» 
or of the ima^ation, are all, by the principles of the com- 
mand, forbidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to our charge. 

1. The labor of servants. Their souls are of as much 
value as our own, and they need the ben^t erf this law as 
much as ourselves. Besides, if this portion of their time 
be claimed by ourCfeator, we have no right to purchase it, 
nor have they a right to negotiate it away. W<»k8 erf 
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necmsi^ musty of course, be pexformed ; but these should 
be restncled within the limits prescribed by a conacieatious 
regard to the object and design of the day. 

2. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included in 
the law which ordains rest to all the animate creauou* 
They need the repose which it grants, and they are en- 
titled to their pc»rtion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoins the em^ 
phyment of the day in the more solenm and immediate 
duties of religion. 

1. Readbg the Scriptores, religious meditation, pray^ 
m private, and also the special instrucucxi in religion of 
those committed to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins 
such domestic arrangements as are consistent with these 
duties. 

2. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. As the setting iqpart of a particular day to be univer- 
sally observed, involves the idea of social as well as per* 
sonal religion, one of the most obvious duties which it 
imposes, is that d* social worship ; that is, of meeting to- 
gether in societies, to return thanks ibr our social mercies, 
to implore the pardon of God for our social sins, and 
beseech I£s £tvor for those blessings which we need as 
societies, no less than as individuals. 

The impcnrtance of the religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, is seldom sufficientiy estimated. Every attentive 
observer has remarked, that the violation of thb command, 
by the young, is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
moral degeneracy. Reli^ous restramt is &st losii^ its 
hold upon that younff man, who, having been educated in 
the fear of Godt, begins to spend the Sabbath in idleness, 
or m amusement And so, also, of communities.^ The 
desecraticm oS the Sabbath is one of those evident indica- 
tions of that crimmal recklessness, that insane lov& of 
pleasure, and that subjection to the govermnent of appetite 
and passion, which forebodes, that the ^'beginnmg of the 
end" of social happiness, and of true natioDal pioqptt^^ 
lias arrived. ^ * 

Hence, we see how impamtive is the duty of pareatty 
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and of legators, on this subject. The head of eveiy 
femily is obliged, by the command of Grod, not only to 
hon(Mr this day himself, but to use all the means m his 
power to secure the observance of it, by all those committed 
to his charge. He is, thus, promoting not only his own, 
but also his children's happmess; for nothing is a more 
sure antagonist force to all the allurements of vice, as 
nothing tends more strongly to fix in the minds of the 
young a conviction of the existence and attributes of (Jod, 
thau the solemn keeping of this day. And, hence, also, 
legislators are false to their trust, who, either by the enact- 
ment of laws, or by their example, diminbfa, m the least 
degree, in the minds of a people, the reverence due to that 
day which God has set apart for Himself. 

The only question whK^h remains, is the following : 
Is it the duty of the civil magistrate to enf(»ce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath? 

We are mclined to think not, and for the following 
reasons: 

1. Hie duty arises solely fix)m our relations to (rod, and 
not fix>m our relations to man. Now, our duties to God 
are never to be placed within the control of human legis- 
lation. 

2. If the civil magistrate has a right to take cognizance 
of thb duty to Gk)d, he has a right to take cognizance of 
every other. And, if he have a right to take cognizance 
of the duty, he has a right to prescribe m what manner it 
shall be discharged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observ- 
ance of it altogether. The concession of this right would, 
therefore, lead to direct mterference with liberty of con- 
science. 

3 The keeping of the Sabbath is a nwral duty. Hence, 
if it be acceptabl]^ observed, it must be a voluntary service. 
But the ciiol magistrate can never do any tiling more than 
produce obedi^ice to the external precept ; which, m the 
sight of God, would not be the keepmg of the Sabbath at 
all. Hence, to allow the civil magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath, would be to surrender to him 
the control over the conscience, without attsuning even the 
object for which die surrender was made. 
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4. It is, however, the duty of the civil magistrate, to 
protect every individual in the undisturbed right of wor- 
shipping God as he pleases. This protection, every in- 
dividual has a right to claim, and society is under obligation 
to extend it. And, also, as this is a leisure day, and is 
liable to various abuses, the magistrate has a right to pre- 
vent any modes of gra^cation which would tend to disturb 
the peace of society. This nght b acknowledged m reg- 
ulations respecting other days of leisure or rejoicing ; and 
there can be no reason why it should not be exercised m 
respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies equally 
to societies, and to individuals. An individual is forbidden 
to labor on the Sabbath, or to employ another person to 
labor for him. The rule is the same, when applied to any 
number of individuak ; that is, to a society. Hence, a 
society has no right to employ persons to labor for them. 
The contract is a violation of the Sabbatical law. It is on 
this ground that I consider the canr^mg of the mail oa this 
day a social violatioa of the Christian S^bbadu 
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PART II. 

DUTIES TO MAN. RECIPROCITY AND BENEVO- 
LENCE. 



DIVISION I. 

THB DUTY OF RBCrPROCITY.— GENERAL PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED, 
AND THE DUTIES OF RECIPROCITY CLASSIFIED. 

It has been already observed, that our duties, to bodi 
God and man, are all enforced by the obligation of love to 
God. By this we mean, that, in consequence of our moral 
constitution, we are under obligation to love our fellow'^nen, 
because they are our fellow-men ; and we are also under 
obligation to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love them by our Father who b in heaven. The nature 
of this obligation may be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Every child m a &mily is under obligation to love its 
parent. And every child is bound to love its brother, both 
because he is its brother, and, also, because this love is a 
dut^ enforced by the relation m which they both stand to 
their common parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other, is essen- 
tially the relation of equality ; not equaUty of conditioUy 
but equality of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately account- 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and placed him under just such cir- 
cumstances for improving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth ; to another, 
intellect ; to another, physical strength ; to another, health-; 
and to all in different degrees. In all these respects, the 
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human race presents a scene of the greatest possible diver- 
sity. So far as natural advantages are concerned, we can 
scarcely find two individuals, who are not created under 
circumstances widely dissimilar. 

But, viewed in another light, all men are placed under 
circumstances of perfect equality. Each separate indi- 
vidual is created with precbely the same right to use the 
advantages with which God has endowed him, as every 
other individual. This proposition seems to me m its 
nature so self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of argument. The only reason that I can conceive, on 
which any one could found a plea for inequality of rights 
must be inequality of condition. But this can manifestly 
create no diversity of right. I may have been endowed 
with better eye-sight than my neighbor ; but this evidently 
gives me no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere with 
his right to derive fiom them whatever of happiness the 
Creator has placed within his power. I may have greater 
muscular strength than my neighbor ; but this gives me no 
right to break his arms, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
ability to use them for the production of his own happiness. 
Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest con- 
tradiction. For the principle asserted is, that superiority 
of condition confers supenority of right. But if this be 
true, then every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
correspondent superiority of right. Superiority in muscular 
strength must confer it, as much as superiority of intellect, 
or of wealth ; and must confer it in the ratio of that supe- 
riority. In that case, if A, on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, have a right to improve his own means of 
happiness, by diminisfing those which the Creator has 
given to B, B would have the same rignt over A, on the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength ; while C would 
have a correspondent right over them both, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely ; and, these 
rights wotdd change every day, according to the relative 
situation of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
b, in its nature, exclusive, all the men m the universe have 
an exclusive right to the same thmg ; while the right of 
every one absolutely annihilates that of every other* 
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What is the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it far 
others to determine. 

But let us look at man in another point of light. 

1. We find all men possessed of the same appetites and 
pas^ns, that b, of the same de^ for external objects, 
and the same capacity for receiving happiness fixnn the grat- 
ification of these desires. We do not say that all n^n 
possess them all in an equal degree ; but only that all men 
actually possess them all, and that their happiness depa^b 
upon the gratification of th^fn. 

2. These appetites and passions are created, so far as 
they themselves are excluavely caacemedy without limit. 
Gratification generally renders them both more intense and 
more numerous. Such is the case with the love of wealth, 
the love of power, the love of sensual pleasure, or widi 
any of the others. 

3. These desires may be gratified in such a manner, as 
not to interfere with the right which every othar man has 
over his own means of happiness. Thus, I may gratify 
my love« of wealth, by industry and firu£ality, while I con- 
duct myself towards every other man with entire hon^ty. 
I may gratify my bve of science, without dimbishing, in 
any respect, the means of knowledge possessed by another. 
And, on the other hand, I am created with the physical power 
to gmtify my desires, in such a manner gs to interfere with 
the right which another has over the means of hapfnness 
wliich God has ^ven him. Thus, I have a physical power 
to gratify my love of property, by stealing die p^perty rf 
another, as well as to gratify it by earning property for 
myself. I have, by the gift of speech, the physical powar 
to rum the reputation of another, for the sake of gratifying 
my own love of approbation. I have the physical power 
to murder a man, for the sake of using his body to gratify 
my love of anatomical knowledge. And so of a thousand 
cases. 

4. And, hence, we see that the relation in which human 
bemgs stand to each other, is the following : Every indi- 
vidual is created with a desire to use the means of happi* 
ness which God has given him, in such a manner as he 
thinks will best promote thathappiness ; and of this mamaei 
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be is the sole judge. Every individual is endo^;^ with 
the same desires, which he may gratify in such a manner 
as will fwi interfere with his neighbcn^s means of happiness ; 
but each individual has, also, the physical power of so grat- 
ifying his desires, as vnU interfere with the means of happi- 
ness which God has granted to his neighbor. 

5. From this- relation, it is manifest that eyeiy man is 
under obligation to pursue his own happmess, in such man- 
ner only as will leave his neighbor in the undisturbed exer- 
cise of that commcm right which the Creator has equally 
conferred upcm both, that is, to restrain his physical power 
of gratifying his desires within such limits that he shall m- 
terfere with the rights of no other being ; because in no 
oth^ manner can the evident design of the Creator, the 
commcm happiness of all, be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being, may be shown fixxn 
several ccmsiderations: 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is not 
increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; while, by 
obeymg it, the greatest amount of happmess of which our 
condition is susceptible, is secured ; because, by obeying it, 
every one derives the greatest possible advantage from the 
gifts bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

2. Suppose -any other rule of obligation ; that is, that a 
man is not under obligation to observe, with this exactitude, 
die rights of his neighbor. Where shall the limit be fixed ? 
If violaticm be allowed m a small degree, why not m a great 
degree ? and if he may interfere with cme right, why not 
v^h all ? And, as all men come under the same law, this 
principle would lead to the same absurdity as that of which 
we have befc»re spoken ; that is, it would abolish the very 
idea of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would sunrenda* the whole race to the dominion of 
unrei^ramed desire. 

3. K it be said that one class of men is not under the ob- 
ligation to observe this rule in its conduct towards anc^h^ 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show that the 
second class are not men, that is, human bmgs ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the ^ple feet, that 
a being is a man, places him within the reach of these obli- 

17 
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^tions, and of their protection. Nay, more, suppose the 
mferior class of beings were not truly men ; if they wa« in* 
telligent moral agents, I suppose that we should be under 
the same obligation to conduct ourselves towards tiiem upon 
the principle of reciprocity. I see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with the means of happiness which God has con- 
ferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, therefore, supe- 
riority of rank would ^ve to man no such power over an 
inferior species of moral and intelligent beings. 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given to 
every separate individual, control over those means of hap- 
piness which He has bestowed upon him, then the simple 
question is. Which is of the highest authority, this grant of 
the Creator, or the desires and passions of the creature ? for 
these are really the notions which are brought into collision. 
That b to say, ought the grant of God, and the will of 
God, to limit my desires ; or ought my desires to vitiate the 
grant, and set at de6ance the will of God ? On this ques- 
tion, a moral and intelligent creature can entertain but one 
opinion. 

Secondly. Let us examme the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is m these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself" 

Two questions are here to be considered. First, To whom 
does this command apply ; or, in other words. Who is my 
neighbor? and, secondly. What is implied in die precept? 

1 . The first of these questions is answered by our Saviw 
himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan. Luke x, 
25—37. He there teaches us, that we are to consider as 
our neighbor, not our kinsman, or our fellow-citizen, orthose 
to whom we are bound by the reception of previous kind- 
ness, but the stranger, die alien, the hereoitary national 
enemy ; that is, many as man ; any human being to whom 
we may in any manner do good. Every man is our neigh-^ 
bor, and, therefore, we are under obligation to love every 
man as oursehes. 

2. What is die import of the command to love such a one 
as ourselves? 
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The ^eiy lowest meaning that we can asdgn to this 
precept, is as Mows. I have already stated that God has 
bestowed upon every man such means of happiness, as, in 
his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit ; and that he has 
given to every man an equal right to use those means of 
happmess as each one supposes will best promote his own 
well-being. Besides this, every one has an instinctive 
desire thus to use them. He cannot be happy unless this 
desire be gratified, and he is painfully conscious of injury, if 
this right be interfered with. In this manner, he loves 
hknself. Now, in the same manner he is commanded to 
love his neighbor. That is, he is, by this precept, obliged 
to have the same desire that his neighbor should enjoy, 
unmolested, the c(Hitrol over whatever God has bestowed 
upon him, as he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control 
hunself ; and to feel the same consciousness of injury when 
anoth^ man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, he would be iust as 
unwilling to violate the rights of another, as he would be to 
suffer a violation of his own. That this view of the sub- 
ject exhausts the command, we by no means assert ; but 
we think it evident that the language is capable of a no leu 
comprehensive meaning. 

The same precept is expressed in other places, under 
another form of language: "All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them; for^this is the law and die prophets." Matthew 
vii, 12. 

The words here, as in the former case, are used to de- 
note a principle of universal obligation : ^^jiU things what' 
soever ye would^that men should do unto you, do ye even 
fo unto them." 

The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights of 
others by the consciousness of individual right in our own 
bosoms. Would we wish to know how delicate a regard 
we are bound to entertain towards the control which God 
has given to others over the means of happiness which He 
has granted to them, let us decide the question by asking 
bow tender and delicate is the regard which we wouU wish 
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them to entertain towards us under similar circumstances. 
The deeinon of the one question, will always be the decis* 
ion of the other. And this precept goes a step fiurth^. 
It renders it obligatory on eveiy man to commence such a 
course of conduct, irrespectiYely of whatever may be the 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids us to demand 
m<»re than the law of reciprocity allows ; it commands us 
always to render it; and, still more, if we complam to 
another Qf his violatbn of the law, it renders it imperatire 
cm us, while we urge upon him a change of conduct, to 
commence by setting him the example. And it really, if 
carried out to the utmost, would preclude our claim upon 
him, until we had ourselves first manifested towards hkn 
the v^ dispositbn which we demand towards ourselves* 
The moral beauty of this precept will be at once seen by 
any one who will take the trouble, honestly, to generalize 
k« He wUl immediately perceive that it would always 
avert injury at* the very outset ; and, by rendering both 
parties more virtuous, would tend directly to baniidi injury, 
and violence, and wrong, fix)m the earth. 

Thirdly. This law of universal reci|Hocity applies with 
the same force to communities as to in(£viduals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in reaped to each other ^ no other rights tbatn those of the 
indi viduab who c<»istitute them . If it be wrong for one man 
to injure another man, it must be equally wrong for two 
men to mjure two other men ; and so of anv other number. 
And, moreover, the grant of the Creator is m both cases 
under the same circumstances. God has bestowed upon 
nations physical and intellectual advantages, in every pos 
sible degree of diversity. But He has granted to them all 
an equal right to use those advantages in such manner as 
each one may suppose will best conduce to the promotion 
of his own hapmness. 

Hence it will follow, — 

1. That the precept applies as um/versalbf to nations as 
to individuals. Whenever societies of, men treat with each 
other ; wheth^ powerfiil with w^Jc, c^ polite with rudej 
civilised with savage, or intelligent with i^iorant ; whethei 
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fiiends with friends, or enemies with enemies ; aU are bound, 
by the law of reciprocity, to love each other as themselves, 
and to do unto others, in all things, whatsoever they would 
desire others to do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
upon nadcms as upon individuals. Every nation is bound 
to exhibit as sensitive a regard for the preservation inviolate 
of the rights of another nation, as it exhibits for the preser- 
vation inviolate of its own rights. And still more, every 
nation is under the same obhgation as every individual, to 
measure the respect and moderation which it displays to 
others, by the respect and moderation which it demands foi 
itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, taset 
the first example of entire and perfect reciprocity and 
fidelity. Were this course pursued by individuals and 
nations, the causes of collision would manifestly cease, and 
the appeal to arms would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous and blood- 
thirsty ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreaching, 
are as wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse of 
nations and societies, as in that of individuals ; and the tool 
of a nation or of a party, b as truly contemptible as the 
tool of an individual. The only distinction which I per- 
ceive, is, that, in tlie one case, tlie instrument of dishonesty 
is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear the badge of his 
infamy; while, in the other case, even the ambiguous 
virtue of shame has been lost, and the man g]v>dries in the 
br^nd which marks him for a villain. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE DUTIES ASI8IN0 FROM THE LAW OF 
RECIFEOCrrV. 

The duties of reciprocity maj be diidded into three 
classes: 

Class 1. Duties to men, as men. 

Class 2. Duties arising from the coNSTmmoH of 
the sexes. 

Class 3. Duties abising from the constttdtion of 

CIYIL society. 

Class 1. Duties to men, as men. 
Ttus includes Justice and Veracity. 

I. JusticCy as it regards, 1. Liberty. 

2. Property. 

3. Character. 

4. Reputation. 

II. VeracUy. 1. Of the past and present. 

2. Of the fiiture. 
Class 2. Duties arising from the constitution of 

THE SEXES. 

Inchidmg, 1. General duty of chastity. 

2. The law of marriage. 

3. The duties and rights of parents. 

4. The duties and rights of children. 

Class 3. Duties arising frcmi the constitution of 

CIVIL SOCIETir. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

2. The mode in which the authority of civil socie^ is 
maintained. 

3. Of forms of government. 

4. Duties of ma^trates. 

5. Duties of citizens. 
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CLASS FIRST. 

JUSTICE AND VERACITY. 
JUSTICE. • 

Justice, when used m a judicial seuse, signifies that tem- 
per of mind which disposes a man to administer rewards and 
punishment^ according to the diaract^ and actions of the 
object. 

It is also used to designate the act by which this admin- 
istration is effected. Thus, we speiUc of a judge, wlio 
administers justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more ex- 
tendve signification. It is here mtended to designate that 
temper of mind which disposes us to leave every other 
being in the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
happmess bestowed upon him by his Creator. It is, also, 
firequently used for the exhilntion of this conduct in out- 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a jHoper respect 
for the rights of others, we say, he acts justly ; when he, 
m any manner, violates these rights, we say, he acts un- 
justly. 

The most important means of happmess which God has 
placed m the power of the mdtvkkud, are, first, his own 
person; second, propsbtt; toml, character^ fourth^ 

REPUTATION. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
SECTION I. 

OF THE NATURE OF PEKSONAL LIBERTY. 

Evert human being is, by his constituticm, a separate, 
and distinct, and complete system, adapted to all the ptir- 
poses of self-govenmient, and responsible, separately, to 
Grod, for the manner in which his powers are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
ccHinected with the physical universe, and by which that 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants ; an under- 
standing, by which truth is discovered, and by which means 
are adapteid to their appropriate ends ; pasaons and de- 
sires, by which he is excited to action, and in the gradfica- 
tion of which his happiness consists ; conscience, to pomt 
out the limit within which these desires may be ri^tfiilly 
gratified ; and a will, which determines him to action. The 
possession of these is necessary to a human nature, and it 
also renders every being so constituted, a dbtinct and inde- 
pendent mdividual. He may need society, but every one 
needs it equally with every other one ; and, hence, all enter 
into it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
individual use these powers according to tlie laws imposed 
by his Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If he use 
them in such manner as not to interfere with the use of the 
same powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbor, 
he b, as it respects his neighbor, whether that neighbor be 
an mdividual or the community, to be held guiltless. So 
long as he uses them within this limit, he has a right, so &r 
as his fellow-men are concerned, to use them, in the most 
unlimited sense, suo arbUrioy at his own discredon. His 
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will is his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need asdgn 
no other reason for his conduct, than his own free choice. 
Within this limit, he is still responsible to Grod ; Dut, withm 
this limit, he is not responsible to mauy nor is man respan- 
iible for him, , 

1. Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own body 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to interfere witn 
the rights of his neighbor. He may go where he will, 
and stay where he please ; he may work, or be idle ; he 
may pursue one occupation, or anotiier, or no occupation at 
all ; and it is the concern of no one else, if he leave in- 
violate the rights of every one else ; that is, if he leave 
every one else m the undisturbed enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upcm him by the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a pomt, which is, in its 
nature, so evident upon inspection. If, however, any ad- 
ditional proof be required, the followmg considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every indi- 
lodual has an equal and ultimate ri^ht with every oth^ 
individual, to the use of his body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happmess with which Crod has endowed 
bkn. But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that one in- 
dividual has a li^t to the body, or mind, or means of 
happiness, of anotiier. That is, suppose that A has a 

3' rht to use the body of B acccmling to his, that is, A's, wilL 
ow, if this be true, it is true universally ; hence, A has 
the contrd over the body of B, and B has control over the 
body of C, C of that of D, &lc., and Z again over the 
body of A ; that is, every separate will has the right of con- 
trol over some other body ox intellect besides its own, and 
has no right of control over its own body or intellect. 
Whether such is the constitution of human nature, or, if 
It be not, whether it would be an improvement upon the 
present constitution, may be easily decided. 

And, if it be said, that, to control one man's body by 
anodier man's will is impossible, for that every man acts as 
be will, since he cannot do any thing unless he wiU do it, 
it may be answered, that the tena vnU is used here m a 
diflferent sense fixim that mtended ia the preceding puu- 
graph. Every one must see^ that a many who, out of tbe 
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various ways of employing his body, set befire km by his 
Creator y chooses that which he prefers, is in a very difier- 
ent condition from him who is debarred booi all choice, 
excepting that he may do what his fellow-man appcHnts, 
or else must suffer what his fellow-man chooses to mflict. 
Now, the true condition of a human being is that in which 
his will is influenced by no other circumstances than those 
which arise from the constitution under which his Creator 
has placed him. And he who for his own pleasure places 
his fellow-man under any other conditions of existence, is 
guilty of the most odious tyranny, and seems to me to 
arrogate to himself the authority of the Most HQgh God. 
But it may be said that, in this case, the individual may 
become chargeable to the conamunity. To this I answer, 
not unless the community assume the charge. If every 
man be left to himself, but is obliged to respect the rights of 
others ; if he do not lab(»r, a remedy is {»ovided in the laws 
of the system, — he will very soon starve ; and, if he prefer 
starvati(Hi to labor, he has no one to blame but hiinself. While 
the law of reciprocity frees him from the control of society, 
it discharges society from any responsibility for the result of 
his actions upon hunself. I know that society undertakes 
to support the indigent and helpless, and to relieve men in 
extreme necessity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men, who choose, have a right to 
enter ; and, having entered into it, they are bound by its 
provisions. If they become responsible for the support of 
the bdividual's life, they have a right over his power of 
labor to an extent sufficient to cover that responsibility. 
And he who has become a member of such a society, has 
surrendered voluntarily his control over his body, to this 
amount. But as he has done it voluntarily, such a con- 
vention prcx^eeds upon the concession, that the original 
right vests in the individual. 

2. The same remarks apply to the use of the intellect* 
If the preceding observations are just, it will follow, that 
every man, within the limit before suggested, has a right to 
use his intellect as he will. He may investigate whatever 
subjects he will, and in what manner soever he will, and 
may come to such conclusions as his investigations may 
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teadi, and may publish those conclusions to those who are, 
willing to hear th^fn, provided he interfere with the happi- 
ness of no other human bemg. The denial of this righty 
would lead to the same absurdities as in the former case. 

I£ it be said that the individual may, by so doing, in- 
Y(Ave himself in error, and tlius diminish his own happi- 
ness, the answer is at hand, namely, for this the constitution 
of things provides its appropriate and adecpiate punishment* 
He who imbibes error, suffers, in his own peison, the con- 
sequences of error, which are misfortune and loss of 
respect. And, besides, as, for his happiness, society is not 
in this case responsible : there can be no reason, derived 
from the consideration of Aw happiness , why society should in- 
terfere with die free use of this instrument of happiness, which 
the Creator has intrusted solely to the individual himself. 

But, it may be asked, has not society a right to oblige 
men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual cultivation ? 
I answer, men have a right to foim a society upon such 
conditions as they please ; and, of course, so to fonn it, 
that it shall be necessary, in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for the individual to possess a certain amount of knowledge* 
Having formed such a society, every one is bound by its 
provii^ons, so long as he remains a member of it ; and the 
enforcing of its provisions upon the mdividual, is no more 
than obliging him to do what he, for a sufficient considera- 
tion, voluntarily contracted to do. And society may right- 
fiiUy enforce this provision in either of two ways : it may 
either withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge, the benefits of citizenship ; or else it may 
grant these benefits to every one, and oblige every one to 
possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this case, 
there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same require- 
ments are made of all, and every one receives his fall 
Suivalent, in the results of the same law upon others, 
ore than this, the individual could not justly require. He 
could not justly demand to be admitted to ri^ts which 
presuppose certain intellectual attainments, and which can 
only be, with safety to others, enjoyed by those who have 
made these attainments, unless he be willing to confonn to 
the condition necessary to that enjoyment. 
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8. I have thus fiur couadered man acij in his relations to 
the preset life. So fiur as I have gone, I haye endeavoied 
to show diat, proTided the mdividual interfere not with the 
rights of others, he has a right to use his own body' and 
mind as he thinks will best promote his own happmess ; 
that b, as he will. But, if he have this right, within these 
limits, to pursue his prtseni JutppineUy how much mofe 
mcontroTertible must oe his right to use his bod j and mind 
in such manner, as he supposes will best promote hit 
eternal happiness ! And, b^des, if, 6x the sake of his 
own happmess, he have a right to the unmolested enjoys 
ment of whatever God has given him, how much more is 
he entitled to the same unmdested enjo3rment, for the sake 
of obeyia^ Grod, and fiilfilling the highest obligation of 
which he is susceptible ! 

We say, then, that every man, provided he does not m- 
terfere with the rights of his neighbor, has a right, so fer as 
hb neighbor b concerned, to worship God, or not to wor- 
ship him ; and to wcniship hmi in any manner tiiat he will ; 
and that, for the abuse of thb liberty, he b accountable 
only to God. 

If it be said, that, by so domg, a man may ruin hb own 
soul, the answer b obvious; fx thb ruin, the individual 
himself, and not society^ b responsible. And, moreover, 
as religion consbts in the temper of heart, which £xce can- 
not affect,-*^-and not in external observance, which b all 
that force can a£^t,-— no application of force can change 
our relations to God, or prevent the niin in question. All 
apdUcation of force must then be gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up what has been said, — all men are created 
with an equal right to employ their faculties, of body or 
of mmd, in such manner as will promote their own hap* 
pmess, either here or hereafter ; or, which b the same tiling, 
every man has a rigUTto use his own powers, of body or oi 
mind, in such manner as he will ; provided he do not use 
them m such manner as to interfere with the rights of hb 
nrighbor. 

The exceptions to thb law are easily defined. 

1. The fiist exception b in the case of infancy. 

By the law of nature, a parent b under obligation to 
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support his cluld, and is responsible for his actions. He 
has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility exists. He is under obligation to 
render that child a suitable member of the community ; and 
this obligation he could not discharge, imless the physical 
and mtellectual liberty of the child were placed within his 
power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during infancy, 
be has, p x)bably, by the law of nature, a right to his ser- 
vices during youth, or for so long a period as may be 
suflfcient to insure an adequate remuneration. When, 
however, this remuneration is received, the right of the 
parent over the child ceases for ever. 

3. This right he may, if he see fit, transfer to another, as 
in the case of apprenticeship. , But he can transfer the ri^ 
far no longer time than he holds it. He can, therefiw^, 
negotiate it away for no period beycMid that of the child's 
minority. 

4. A man may transfer his right over his own labor fw 
a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent. But this 
transfer proceeds ujkmi the principle that the original right 
vests in himself, and it is, therefore, no violation of that right. 
He has, however, no right to transfer the services of any 
other person except his child ; nor of his child, except 
under the limitations above specked. 

In strict accordance with these remarks, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declaratron of Inde- 
pendence, " We hold these truths to be self^victent : that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain malienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." That the 
equality here spoken of is not of the means of happiness, but 
in the right to use them as we will, is too evident to need 
illustratioD. 
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SECTION II. 

MODES IN l^mCH PERSONAL LIBERTY MAY BE VIOLATED. 

Personal liberty may be violated in two ways : I. By the 
bdividual ; 2. By society. 

Part First. Of the violation' of personal liberty by the 
INDIVIDUAL. The most common violation of personal liberty, 
under this head, is that which exists in the case of DomeS" 
tic Slavery. 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle tfiat the 
master has a right to control the actions, physical and in- 
tellectual, of the slave, for his own, that is, the master's, 
individual benefit ; and, of course, that the happiness of the 
master, when it comes in competition with die happiness 
of the slave, extinguishes in the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes, at best, that the relation between master and 
slave, is not that which exists between man and man, but 
fe a modification, at least, of that which exists bet^'een 
man and the brutes. 

Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of 
bemgs are created with dissimilar rights : that the master 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by the 
slave ; and that the slave has no rights at all over the means 
of happiness which God has given him, whenever these 
means of happiness can be rendered available to the service 
of the master. It supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the pTiysical, intellectual and moral 
actions of as many other human beings as by purchase he 
can bring within his physical power ; and that one human 
being may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the happiness of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own. 

Slavery thus violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physical, intellectual, and moral being, 

1. It purports to give to the master a right to control the 
^Aynco/ labor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness 
of the slave, nor upon, terms mutually satbiactory to the 
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parties, but for the sake of the happiness of the master, 
it subjects the amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and 
the remuneration for labor, entirely to the will of the one 
party, to the entire exclusion of the will of the other party. 

2. But if this right in the master over the slave be con- 
ceded, there are of course conceded with it all other rights 
necessary to insure its possession. Hence, inasmuch as the 
slave can be held in this condition only while he remains in 
a state of comparative mental imbeciUty, it supposes the 
master to have the right to control his intellectual develop- 
ment, just as far as may be necessaiy to secure entire sub- 
jection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no right to 
use his intellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may be consistent 
with his master's profit. 

3. And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of his duty to God could not be fi-eely made 
without the acquisition of other knowledge, which might, 
if universally difiiised, endanger the control of the master, 
slavery supposes the master to have the right to determine 
how much knowledge of his duty a slave shall obtam, 
the manner in which he shall obtam it, and the manner in 
which he shall discharge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to God, entirely to the will of man ; and this for the 
sake of pecuniary profit. It renders the eternal happmess 
of the one party subservient to the temporal happmess of 
the other. And this principle is commonly recognized by 
the laws of all slave-holding countries. 

If argument were necessaiy to show that such a system 
as this must be at variance with the ordmance of God, it 
might be easily drawn fix>m the eflfects which it produces 
both imon morals and upon national wealth. 

1. Its effects must be disastrous upon the morals of both 
parties. By presenting objects on whom passion may be 
satiated without resistance and without reckess, it tends to 
cultivate in the master, pride, anger, cruelty, selfishness and 
licentiousness. By accustommg the slave to subject his 
moral principles to the will of another, it tends to abolish in 
bim all moral distinctions ; and thus fosters in him lying. 
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deceit, hypociisy, dishonestjr, and a wiUmgness to psM 
faiinseU' up to mmister to the appetites of his master. That 
m all slave-holding countries there are exceptions to this 
remark, and that there are principles in human nature 
which, in many cases, limk the eSxts of these tendencies, 
may be gladly acknitted. Yet, that such is die tendency 
of sktvenfj a$ slavery, we thioJc no reflecting person can 
tor a moment hesitate to allow. 

2. The eflfects of slaveiy <m national wealthy may be 
easily seen from the following considerations : 

1. Instead oS imposing upon aU the necessi^ of labor, 
it restricts the number of labwers, that is, of producers, 
withm the smallest possible limit, by rendering labor dis- 
gracefol. 

2. It takes fix)m the laborers the naluraX stimulus to 
labor, namely, the desire in the mdividual of improving 
his condition ; and substitutes, in the place o( it, that 
motive which is the least operative and the least constant, 
namely, the fear of pimishment without the consciousness 
of mor^l delinquency. 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from bodi parties, the 
disposition and the mo6ves to frvgality. Neither the 
master learns frugality from the necessity of labor, nor 
the slave from the benefits which it confers. And hence, 
while the one party wastes from ignorance of die laws of 
acipiisition, and the other because he can have no motive 
to economy, capital must accumulate but slowly, if indeed 
it accumulate at all. 

And that such are die tendencies of sdavery, is manifest 
from observation. No country, not of great fertility, can 
long sustain a large slave populatbn. So3s of more dian 
ordmarv fertility cannot sustain it long, after the first rich- 
ness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence, slavery m 
this country is acknowled^ to have impovendied many 
of our most valuable distncts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migrating from the older settlements, to diose new and 
untilled regions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 
of vegetation has finrmed a scril, whose productiveness may, 
for a while, sustam a system at variance with die laws of 
natuie* Many of our free and of our slave-hdding States 
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were peopled at about the same time. The slave-holdiiig 
States had every advantage, botli in soil and climate, over 
their neighbors. And yet the accumulation of capital has 
been greatly in favor of the latter. If any one doubt 
whether this difference be owmg to the use of slave labor, 
let him ask himself what would have been the condition of 
the slave-holdmg States, at this moment, if they had been 
inhabited, fix)m the beginning, by an industrious yeomanry ; 
each one holding his own land, and each one tilling it with 
the labor of his own hands. 

But let us inquire what is the doctrine of revelation on 
this subject. 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically 
opposed to slavery. They are. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, and' all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

1. The application of these precepts is universal. Our 
neighbor is every one whom we may benefit. The obliga- 
tbn respects au things whatsoever. The precept, then, 
manifestly, extends to men, as m^n, or men in every conr 
dition ; and if to all things whatsoever, certamly to a thing 
so important as the right to pei*sonal liberty. 

2. Agam. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish 
as tender and delicate a respect for the right which the 
meanest individual possesses over the means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own 
right over our own means of happiness, or as we desire any 
odier individual to cherish for it. Now, were this precept 
obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not m fact exist for 
a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of the one is 
the entire equality of right ; that of the other, the entire 
absorption of the rights of one m the rights of the other. 

If any one doubt respectmg the bearing of tlie Scripture 
precept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw 
additional light upon the subject. For instance, — 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow 

3ne to derive my support fix)m a system, which extorts 

labor fix)m my fellow-men, without allowmg them any voice 

m the equivalent which they shall receive ; and which can 

18* 
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only be sustained bj keeping thmi in a state bf mental 
degradation, and by shutdng them out, in a great degree, 
frcni the means of salvatioQ ? 

2. Would the master be willing that another person 
riiould subject him to slavery, for die same reasons, and on 
the same grounds, diat he holds his slave in bondage? 

3. Wodd the gospel allow us, if it were m our power, 
to reduce our fellow-K^itizens of our own col<»' to slavery t 
But the gospel makes no distmction between men on the 
ground of color or of race. God has made of one bhod aU 
the nations that dwell en the earth. I think that &ese 
questions will easily ascertain the gospel principles on thb 
suUect. 

6ut to this it is objected^ Aat die gospel never forbids 
slavery ; and, still more, that, by prescribingthe duties of 
masters and servants, it tacidy auows it. This objection 
is of sufficient importance to deserve attentive consid- 
eration. 

The foUowmg will, I think, be ccmadered by both pai^ 
ties a lair statement of the teaching of the New Testament 
on this subject. The moral prmdjies of the gospel are 
directly subversive of the principles of slavery ; but, on the 
other hand, the gospel neither commands masters to manumit 
dieir slaves, nor authorizes slaves to fiee themselves from 
thdr masters ; and, also, it ^oes further, and prescribes the 
duties suited to bodi parties m their present condition. 

First. Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see, 
be sufficient for die argument. For if the gospel be dia- 
metrically opposed to die principle of slavery, it must be 
opposed to the practice of slavery ; and, thereicnre, w^re the 
principles oS the gospel folly adopted, slavery could not 
exist* 

Secondly. 1. 1 suppose diat it will not be denied, that Crod 
has a right to infonn us of his will in any manner that he 
pleases ; and diat die mtimation of his will, in what manner 
soever signified, is binding upon the conscience. 

2. Hence, God may make known to us his will eidier 
dpecdjr or indirecdy ; and if diat wiU be only distincdy sig- 
nified, it is as bindmg in the one case as in the other. 
Thus, he may, in express t^nis, forlnd a certain course of 
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conduct; Has is lbrbiddm| it directfy; or else he may 
ecHiimaiid certain duties, (n: impose certain obli^aticms, wiu 
which that course of conduct is manifestly inoonsistent; 
this is forbidding it^ indirecib/. It is suffident, in ^tber 
case, m (»rder to con^itute the obligation, diat ihe will of 
God be known. 

3. The question, then, resolves itself mto this : Has God 
imposed obligations upon men which are inccmsistent with 
the existence oS domestic slavery ? That he has, may, I 
tiiink, be easily shown. 

a. He has made it our duty to proclaim the gospel to 
all men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If 
it be our duty to proclaim the goipd to every creature, it 
must be our duty to give to every creature ev«y means fw 
attaining a knowledge of it ; and, yet mcxe imperatively, 
not to place any obstacles in the way c^ their attaining that 
knowledge. 

h. He has taught us, that the coTfitffal relation is estab- 
lished by himself; tiiat husband and wife are jdned together 
by God ; and th^t man may not nut them asunder. Tlie 
marriage contract is a contract f(»r life, and is dissoluUe 
<mly for one cause, that of conjugal mfidelity. Any system 
that interferes with this ccmtract, and claims to make it any 
thing else tiian what God has made it, is in isolation of 
his law. 

c. God has established the parental and filial relations, 
and has imposed upon parents and children appropiate and 
peculiar duties. The child is bound to hooxx and obey 
die parent ; the parent to support and educate the child, 
and to bring him up in the nurture and admoniticHi of tiie 
Lord. With these relations and oblations, no created 
being has a right to interfere. A sjrstera which claims 
authorky to sev^ these relati(ms,'aiid to amulnlate these 
oMigaticms, must be at variance with the will of God, 

4. That the Christian rel^ion does estaUi^ these rda- 
tions, and impose these obligations, will not, I think, be 
disputed. Now, they rither are, or are not, inconsistent 
with the exbtence of domestic slavery. If tbisy are incon- 
sistent with the existence of slavery, then slavery is AwB- 
rectly forhUiiein by the Christian region. If they are not 
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incondstent with it, then, that mterference with them, 
which slavery exercises, is as uncalled for as it would be 
in any other case ; and is the infliction of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizing misery. And, as 
we have before said, what is indirectly forbidden in the 
Scripture, is as truly forbidden as though it were directly 
forbidden. 

But it may be asked. Why was this manner of forbidding 
it chosen in preference to any other? I reply that this 
question we are not obliged to answer. It b enough for us 
to show tliat it is farbmden. It is this wliich establishes 
the obUgation, and this obligation cannot be in the least 
aflected by the reason which may be given, for the 
manner in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 

The reason may be, that slavery b a social evil ; and 
that, in order to eradicate it, a change must be effected m 
the society in which it exbts, and that thb change would 
oe better effected by the inculcation of the principles them- 
selves which are opposed to slavery, than by the inculca- 
tion of a direct precept. Probably all social evils are thus 
most successfoUy remedied. 

We answer, agam, thb very course which the gospel takes 
on thb subject, seems to have been the only one that could 
have been taken, in order to effect the universal abolition of 
slavery. The gospel was designed, not for one race, or for 
one time, but lor all races, and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of thb form of evil for that age alone, 
but for its universal abolition. Hence, the important 
object of its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every part 
of the known world; so that, by its universal diffiision 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully 
modify and subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus, 
without violence, work a revolution in the whole mass of 
mankind. In thb maimer alone could its object, a univer- 
sal moral revolution, have been accomplbhed. For, if it had 
forbidden the evil, instead of subverting the principle ; if it 
had proclaimed die unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
Slaves to resist the oppression of their masters ; it would 
instantly have arrayed the two parties in deadly hostilitv, 
tnrougliout the civilized world: its announcement would 
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Aave beat the s^nal of semle w«r ; and die i^oy name c^ 
the Christiaii religioii would have beai forgotten amidst the 
agitations of universal bloodshed. The fact, undar these 
circuiBstaaces, that the gospel does not forbid sdavery, af- 
fords no reason to suppose that it A>es not mean to pro- 
hibit it ; much less does it oSixd ground for belief, that 
Jesus Christ intended to vMthorize it. 

3. It is kaportamC to remember that two grounds of moral 
obligation are distinctlf lecognieed m ibe gospel. The 
first is our duty to man, as man ; that is, cm die ground of 
die relation which men sustain to each other: the second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of God; that is, (hi the 
ground of die rdatkm which we all sustain to God. On 
this latter ground, many things become our duty whidi 
would not be so on the former. It is on this ground, that 
we are commanded to mbsm good for evil, to pray for them 
diat despitefoUy use us, and when we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also the other. To act thus is our duty, 
tiot because our fellow-man has a right to claim this course 
of conduct c^us, nor because he has a ri^t to inflict iajuiy 
«ipon us, but because such conduct in us will be well pleasmg 
to God. And when God prescribes the course of conduct 
which will be well pleasing to him, he by no means ac- 
knowledges the li^t of abuse in the injurious person, but 
expressly ^ekres. Vengeance is mine, and Iwiu repay it^ 
saith ike Lord, Now, it is to be observed, that it is precise- 
ly upon this latter ground, that the slave is commanded to 
rf>ey his master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe- 
dience to parents, because it is right; but because the cut- 
dvadon of meekness and forbearance under injury, will be 
well pleasmg unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to be obedient to their own masters, " in smgleness of 
heart, as unto Christ ;" " doing the mH of God frwn the 
heart, widi good will doing service as to the Lard, and not 
to menJ^ Eph. vi, 5—7. " Servants are conunanded to 
*x)unt their masters wordiy of all honor, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed" 1 Tim. vi, 1. 
^^ Exhort servants to be obedient to thw own masters,** 
&c., ^^ dia^ the]/ mm adorn the doctrine of God our Savior 
in aU things." lUius iii, 9. The manner in which the 
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duty of servants or slaves is mculcated, therefore, affimb 
DO ground for the assertion, that the gospel authorizes one 
man to hold another in bondage, any more than the com- 
mand to honor the king, when that king was Nero, author* 
ized the tyranny of the emperor ; or than the command to 
turn the other cheek, when one is smitten, justifies the 
infliction of violence by an mjurious man.* 

In a word, if the gospel rule of conduct be directly at 
variance with the existence of slavery; if the relations 
which it- establishes, and the obligaticms which it enforces, 
are inccMi^tent with its existence ; if the manner in which 
it treats it, is the only manner in which it could attempt its 
utter and universal extemiination ; and if it inculcates the 
duty of slaves on principles which have no connection with 
the question of the right of masters over them ;'l think it 
must be conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no 
manner countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery. 

Befwe closing this part of die subject, it may be proper 
to consider the question. What is the duty of masters and 
slaves, undar a condition of society in which slavery now 
exists? 

I. As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to slKm'^ 
if it be at variance with our duty both to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked, When ? I ask agab, 
When shall a man begin to cease doing wrong ? Is not the 
answer al^'ays, Lnmediaiefyl If a man is injuring ti«, do 
we ever doubt as to the time when he ought to cease? 
There is then no doubt in respect to the time when we 
ou^t to cease inflicting injury upon others. 

But it may be said, immediate abolition would be the 
greatest possible injury to the slaves themselves. They are 
not competent to self-government. 

This IS a question of fact, which it is not within the prov- 
ince of moral philosophy to decide. It very likely may be 

* I have retained the above paragraph, though I confess that the re* 
marks of Professor Tajrlor, of the Union llieological Seminary of Vip- 
ffinia, have led me seriously to doubt whether the distinction to which 
it alladei if mistained by the New Testament 
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SO. So far as I know, the facts are not sufficiently known 
to warrant a fiill opmion on the subject. We wiD, there- 
fere, suppose it to be the case, and ask. What b the duty 
of masters under these circumstances^ \ 

1. The situation of the slaves, in which thb obstacle to 
their emancipation consists, is not by their oxvn act, but by 
the act of their masters ; and, therefore, the masters are 
bound to remove it. The slaves were brought here with- 
out their own consent, they have been contmued in their 
present state of degradation without their own consent, and 
they are not responsible for the consequences. If a man 
have done mjustice to his neighbor, and have also placed 
impediments in the way of remedying that injustice, he is 
as much under obligation to remove the impediments in the 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it otherwise, 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
the most atrocious mjury innocent and nght. 

2. But it may be said, this cannot be done, unless the 
slave is held in bondage until the object be accomplished. 
This is also a question of fact, on which I will not pretend 
to decide. But suppose it to be so, the question returns, 
What then is the duty of the master ? I answer, supposing 
such to be the fact, it may be the duty of the master to hold 
the slave ; not, however, on the ground of right over him, 
but of obligation to him, and of obligation to him for the 
purpose of accoiuplishing a particular and specified good. 
And, of course, he who holds him for any other purpose, holds 
him wrongfully, and is guilty of the sin of slavery. In the 
mean whUe, he is innocent in /m^^ so far as he, in the fear ol 
God, holds the slave, not for the gooid of the master, but for 
the good of the slave, and with the entire and honest intention 
of accomplishing the object as soon as he can, and of libera- 
ting the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. He 
thus admits the slave to equality of right. He does unto 
another as he would that another should do unto him ; and, 
thus acting, though he may inform hold a fellow-creature 
m bondage, he is in fact innocent, of the crime of violation 
of liberty. This opinion, however, proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the facts are as above stated. As to the 
question of f^ct, I do not feel competent to a decision. 
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II. The iv^ 9f daces b also explicitly made known m 
ibe Kbfe. They are bound to obetfeoce, fidefity, sub- 
missioa, and fespect to their masters, not on)y to the good 
and kind, but also to the unkind and froward ; not, how- 
erer, on the gro^md of duty to man, but on the ground of 
duty t^ God, This obligaticm extends to every thing but 
matters df conscience. When a master commands a slave 
to do wpwig, the slave ought not to obey. The Bible 
does not, as I suppose, authorize resistance to injury ; but it 
commands us to lefiise obedience in such a case, and suffer 
the consequences, looking to God alone, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth. Acting upon Aese principles, the slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit 
a sublinrity and purity of moral character, which, in the 
condition of the master, is absolutely unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, but that it also provides the only naethod in which, 
after it has once been established, it may be aboKshed, and 
that with entire safety and benefit to, both parties. By in- 
srtffling the right moral dispositions into the boscmi of the 
master and of the slave, it teaches the one the duty of re- 
ciprocity, and the other the duty of submission ; and thus, 
without tumult, without disorder, without revenge, but, by 
the real moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other mtended by their Creator. 

Hence, if any one will reflect on these racts, and remem- 
ber the moral law of the Creator, and the terrible sanctions 
by which his laws are siKstained, and also the provision 
which in the gospel of reconciliation. He has made for re- 
moving this evil after it has once been established ; he must, 
I thmk, be convinced of the imperative obligation which 
rests upon him to temove it without the dday of a moment. 
The Judge of the whole earth will do justice. He hears 
the cry of the oppressed, and he will, in the end, terribly 
vindicate right. And, on the other hand, let those who 
suffer wrongfally, bear their sufferings with patience, com- 
mittmg their souls unto him as unto ^faithjiu Creator. 

Part II. The right of personal liberty may be violated 
by Society. 

As the right to use the means of bappmess which God 
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has given ium m such maimer as he will, {Nrovided he do 
not vkAsXe the corresponcUng rights of odiers, is confeir^ 
upon die individual by his Creator, it is manifest thu no 
being but the Creator can rightly restrict it. The individual 
IS just as truly, in this sense, independent of society, as he 
IS 6[ individuals. Society is c(»nposed of individuaJs, and 
can have no other rights than the individuals of which it is 
eonlposed, only in just so far as the mdividual voluntarily, 
and for an equivalent, has conceded to it, in given and lim- 
ited respects, some of the rights of which he was originally 
possessed. Whenever society interferes with these (original 
rights, unless in the cases m which they have been volun- 
ts^y ceded, then die right of personal liber^ is violated 
Thus, the Declaration of Independence, above ^pioted, after 
having asserted the universality of the equahty of meu; 
by virtue of their creation, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certam inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, proceeds to 
state, ^^ that, to secure these rights, gov^mm^its were insti- 
tuted among men, dmving their just powers £xxm the conr 
sent of the governed ;" (that is, by the concession of da# 
individual to society ;) ^' mat, when any fomi <^ government 
becomes destructiveof these ends, it is the right of the peoj^ 
to alter or to abolish it, and to msUtute a new government^ 
la3ring its foundation in such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.'' 

Society may violate the personal rights of the individual^ 

1. By depriving him uniustly of his phttical liberty ^ or 
any of lus means of physical happmess. This is done, &st, 
whenever any mdividual is imprisoned or punished, except 
for crime. 

2. Whenever, although he may have been guilty of 
crime, he is imprisoned or punished without a &ir and im- 
partial trial ; for, as every man is presumed to be innoceoit 
until he shall have been proved to be guilty, to imprison or 
molest him without such F^f is to imprison or m^est thim 
while he is innocent. This remark, however, does nojt 
apply to the detention of prisoners m order to trial. The 
detention in this case b not for the purposes of punishm^^ 

19 
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but simply to present escape, and as a necessary means ibff 
the execution of justice. It is also no injustice ; for it is a 
power over their persons which the mdividuals have, for 
mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as every individual has the right to go where 
he pleases, under the limitations above specified, tibis right 
is violated, not merely by confinmg liim to a pardcdar 
place, but also bv forbidding his going to any particular 
place within the limits of the society to which he belongs, 
or by forbidding him to leave it when and how he pleases 
As his connection with the society to which he belongs is a 
voluntary act, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
should leave it ; and the firee exercise of this will cannot, 
without injustice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words : ^^ Lei no freeman 
be imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or m any manner 
injured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 
And me fiill enjo3rment of this right is guaranteed to every 
indiiddual in tUs country and in Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus: by which, upon a 
proper presentation of the case before a judge, the judge is 
under obligation, if there be cause, to command the pers(») 
who has the custody of another, to bring him immediately 
before him ; and b also obliged to set the prisoner at large, 
unless it appear to him that he is deprived of his liberty for 
a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may vblate the rights of the mdividual by 
restraining lus inteUecttud liberty. 

I have before stated that a man has the right to the use 
of his mtellect in such manner as he pleases, provided he 
interfere not with the rights of others. This includes, Jirsty 
the right to pursue what studies he pleases ; and, seamdh/y 
to publish them when and where he pleases, subject to the 
|ibove limitation. 

' 1, This ri^ht is violated, first, when society, or govern- 
ment, which is its agent, prohibits any course of study or 
investi^tbn to which the mclinaUon of the individual may 
detemune him. 
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52. When goyerraaieiit piohibits hkn fixxn publishmg these 
fesolts, and from attempdng, by the use of argument, to 
make as many converts to his opinions as he c»n, in both 
cases within the limits specked. Jf it be said, diat men 
may thus be led into error, the answer is, Fot this error the 
mdividuals themselves, and not their neighbor, are respon- 
sible ; and, therefore, the latter has no authority to intenere. 

These remarks apply to those cases only, m which the. 
use of the individual's intellect is without mjury to the 
rights of others. They, however, by the ternis of the 
case, exclude those modes of intellectual employment, 
which do thus interfere. It is obvious, that a man has 
no more right to restrict, by the use of his intellect, my 
just control over the means of happmess bestowed upon 
me, than by the use of his body, or the use of his property. 
What I have said, therefore, m no manner precludes the 
right of society to restrict the use of the individual's mtd-r 
lect, in those cases where this violation exists. 

But when this violation is supposed to exist, by what 
rule is society to be governed, so as, m the exercise of the 
right of restraint, to avoid in£nngement of the law of intd* 
fectual liberty ? I am aware that the decbk>n oi thb ques- 
tion is attended with great difficulties. I shall, however, 
endeavor to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in die hope that the attention of some one 
better able to elucidate it, may be thus more particulariy 
attracted to the discussion. 

1. Society b bound to protect those rights of the indi- 
vidual which he has ccnnmitted to its charge. Among 
diese, for instance, is reputation. As the mdividual relin- 
quishes the ri^t of protecting his own reputation, as well 
as his property, society underukes to protect it for him. 

2. Society has the right to prevent its own destruction* 
As, without society, individual man would, almost univer- 
sally, parish ; so men, by the law of self-preservatiwi, have 
a/right to prohibit those modes of usbg a man's mind, as 
well as those of using his body, by which society would be 
annihilated. 

3. As society has the right to employ its power to pre* 
rent its own dissoluticm, it also has the same right to pn># 
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t0et itself from causde8»]DJiiTy. A raAo has no moie ligiit 
to carry on a trade by which his neighbor ia annoyed, thsm 
one by which he is poisoned. &j, if tlie employment of a 
man's intellect be not of such a character as to be pofntively 
fatal, yet, if it be positively mischievons, and if such be 
ilB maniiisst taidency, society has a right to mterfere and 
prohibit it. 

4. It is, however, a general principle, that society is 
not to interfere^ while the individual has in hnnself the 
means erf repellmg, or of rendering nugatory, the injury. 
Whenever, therefore, although the pubhcadcxi of opinions 
be confessedly injurious, the injury is of such a nature, 
that every individual can protect himself from it, society 
leaves the individual to the use of that power which be 
still retains, and which is sufficient to remedy the evil. 

If I mistake not, these principles will enable us to dis- 
ib^nish between diose cases in which it is, and those in 
which it is not, the duty of society to intarfere with the 
freedom of the human intellect. 7^ 

1. Whenever the incKvidual possesses within himself the 
HKsns of repdfing the mjury, sodety should not interfere. 
As^ for instance, so far as an assertion is felse^ and false 
simply^ as in phUosofrfHoal or mathematical enor, men bave^ 
in their own understandings and their instinctive percepdcHi 
of \x\5Siky a safeguard against mjury. And, besides this, 
when discussion is free, aior may be r^ted by argument ; 
and in this contest, truth has always, from the constitution 
ef things, the advantage. It needs not, tberefere, ]^sical 
face to assist it. The wnfoxaAon of ertcnr is also decisive. 
It reduces it absolutely to notlung. Whereas the forabh 
prokibiiion ef dtBcmtion leaves things precisely as they 
were, and gives to error the additiomd advantage of th^ 
presumption, that it could not be answered by argumaat ; 
that is, that it is the truth. 

2. But, suppose the matter made public is also injuiiousy 
and is either fiJse, or, if true, is of such, a nature as direcdy 
to tend to the destructicm of individual or social happiness, 
and the individual has not in himself the power ci repelling 
the injunr. Here, the fiu^ts bemg proved, society is bound 
to iatemt9f and impose such penalty, and reod^ such 
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redress, as shall, if possible, remunerate. the mjured party; 
or, at least, prevent the repetition of the o£fence. 
Und^ this head, several cases occur : 

1. If a man use his intellect for the purpose of destroj- 
ing his neighbor's reputation, it is the duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injury, inasmuch as 
reputation is a means of happiness, and as much the prop- 
erty of an individual, as hb house or lands, or any other 
result of his industry. He has, besides, no method of 
redress within himself; for he may be ruined by a general 
assertion, which is in its nature incapable of being disproved. 
As if A asserted that B had stolen ; this, if believed, would 
ruin B ; but he could not disprove it, unless he could sum- 
mon all the men with whcnn, in his whole life, he had 
ever had any pecuniary transactions. Besides, if he could 
do this, he could never convey the facts to all persons to 
wh(Hn A had conveyed the scandal. Were such actions 
allowed, every one might be deprived of his reputation, 
one of his most valuable means of happiness. It b the 
duty of society, therefore, in thb case, to guard the rights 
of the individual, by granting him redress, and preventing 
the repetition of the injury. 

2. Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passiaos, 
which are only usefiil when indulged within certain re- 
straints, but which, when indulged without these restramts, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society 
itself ; society has a right to prohibit the use of intellect fcur 
the purpose of exciting the passions of men beyond those 
limits. As he b guilty who robs another, so b he also 
guilty who incites another to robbery ; and still more, he who 
incites, not one man, but a multitude of men, to robbery. 
Hence, society has a right to prohibit obscene books, ob- 
scene pictures, and every thing of which the obiect and 
tendencjr b to promote lasciviousness. On the same 
ground, it has a right to prohibit mcendiary and seditbus 
publicaticms, and every thing which would pcavcke the 
.enmity or malice of men against each other. 

The reason of thb b, first, injury of thb kind cannot be 
repelled by argument, for it b not addressed to the reason ; 
and the very mention of the subject excites those imaginar 
19* 
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iiottBy fiom which the hfsary to society arises. As the en, 
is susceptiUe of no other remedy than pFohibkion, and «s 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy be foandy 
prc^iibition b the right and the duty of society. 

Another ^-eascHi, applicable to most pubhcatbns ot this 
sort, is found m the nature of the parental relation. The 
parent, bemg the guardian of his child's nxnrals, has the 
right of directmg what he shall and what he i^mll not read 
Hence, all the parents of a community, that is, society at 
large, have a right to forbid such books as shall, in Uieii 
opinion, injure the moral character of their children. 

3. Agam. Society may be dissolved, not merely by the 
excitation of unlawfal passion, but by the removal of moral 
restramt. Ev^ one must see that, if mcoal distmcti(»^ 
were abolisl^d, society could not exist for a moment. Men 
might be gregarious, but they would cease to be social. 
If any one, dierefore, is disposed to use his intellect for 
the purpose of destroying, in the minds of men, the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, or any of those funda- 
mental principles on which the exist«!ice of society depends, 
society has a right to mterfere and pifohibit him. 

Thus right of society is founded, first, upcm the right of 
setf^ineservadon ; and, seccModly, upon the ground df cchu- 
mon sense. Society is not bound to make, over and over 
again, an expaiment which the whole history of man has 
proved always to end jn licentiousness, anarchy, misery, 
and universal bloodshed. Nor can any man claim a right 
to use hb mind in a way which must, if allowed, |Htxluce 
unmixed misery and nidation of right, wherever its influence 
is. exerted. 

Besides, in this, as in the other cases specified, society 
has no means of counteracting the injury by argument; 
because such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
eonscience, but to the rapacious passions of men ; and, 
also, because those persons who would listen to such sug^ 
gestions, would rarely, if ever, be dbposed to read, mudi 
less to examine and reflect upon, any argument that could 
be<^^wd. 

But it may be objected, that a society ^mistityted on 
ibese principles, might chedc the {oogress of firee mquirfi 
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Bad, tiader the pretext of iigMnous taMkaey, hmA the 
liberty of fair discussimi. 

To this it may be aaswered^^^ 

It is no objection to a nile> that it b capable of abuse ; 
&3T this ot]jectk)» wiU apply to all laws and to all airaoge- 
ments that man has erer devised, la the present impei^ 
feet condition of haman nature, it is iireijuently suffioent 
that a rule prevents greater evil than it inflicts. 

It is granted that m«i may suppose a discus»(m injuri- 
ous when it is not so, and may thus limit, lumecessaryy, the 
freedom of inquiry. But let us see in what manner thb 
abuse is guarded agamst* 

The security, in tins case, is the trial by jury. When 
twelve men, taken by lot ftom the whole community, sit in 
judgm^it, and specially wh^n the accused has the right 
of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, he is sure 
of having, at least, an impartial tribunal. These judges 
are themselves under the same law which tliey administer 
to others. As it is not to be supposed that they wouM 
wish to abridge their own. personal libaty, it is not to be 
supposed timt they would be willmg to abridge it for the 
sake of interferkg with that of thek n^J^ibcff. The 
question is, therefore, placed in the hands ai as impartial 
judges as die nature of the case allows. To such a tri- 
bunal, no reasonable man can, on * principle, object To 
their decinon, every candid man would, when his duty to 
God did not fcnrbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right to 
use Ins intellect to the injury of a community, the only 
question m any particular case, is, whether the use com- 
j^ained of is injurious, and injurious in such a sense as to 
require the bterference of society. It surely does not 
need aigument to sdiow that the uoanfanous decision of 
twdve mra is xaove IHcely to be correct than tibe dedsion 
^ one man ; and speciaUy tlnit the de^ion of twelve men, 
who have no personal interest in the affair, is more likdy to 
be correct, than that of one man who ia liable to ail the 
influences of personal vanity, love of disrttnctioD, and peon- 
nkury emolument. There surely can be no questioa 
wlietber, in a iaaiter oa wbkh the dearest iaterests of 
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others are concenied, a man is to be a judge m his own 
case, or whether as impaidal a tribunal as die ingenuity of 
man has ever devised, shall jud^ for him. If it be said 
that twelve impartial men are haUe to error, and by con- 
sequence to do injustice, it may be answered. How much 
more liable is one, and he a partial man, to err and to do 
injustice ! I^ then, a system <^ trial <^ this sort, not only 
must {nrevent more injury than it inflicts, but b fiee fiom 
all liability to injury, except such as re^ihs fiom the ac- 
knowledged imp^ections of our nature, the fiuilt, if it 
exist, b not in the rule, but in the nature <^ man, and 
must be endured until the nature <^ man be altered. 

And I cannot close thb discusaon without remarking, 
that a most ^emn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, le^slators, jums and prosecuting c^kers, 
in regard to thb subject. We hear, at the pres^it day, 
very much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
inquiry, and the fi:eedom of the human intellect. All these 
are precious blessings — by far too precious to be lost. But 
it b to be remembered, diat no hberty can exist without 
restraint ; and the remark b as true of intellectual as of 
physical liberty. As there could be no phyacal liberty, if 
every one, bodi bad and good, did what he would, so there 
would soon be no liberty, either physical or intellectual, if 
every man were allowed to publish what he would. The man 
who publishes what will inflame the licentious passiims, or 
subvert the moral principles of others, b underminmg the 
foundations of the social fabric ; and it b kindness neither 
to him nor to society, quietly to look on until both he and 
we are crushed beneadi the ruins. The danger to liberty 
b preeminently greater, at the present day, fiom the licen- 
tiousness than fiom the restriction of the press. It there- 
fore becomes all civil and judicial o&cers to act as the 
guardians of society ; and, unawed by popular clamor, and 
unseduced by popular favor, resolutely to defend the people 
against their worst enemies. Whatever may be the feiim 
of a government, it cannot long continue free, after it has 
refused to acknowledge the distinction between the liberty 
and the licentiousness of the press. And, much as we 
may execrate a proffigate writ^, let us remembw that the 
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civil officer who, from pusillanimity, refiises to exercise the 
power placed in his hands to restrain abuse, deserves, at 
least, an equal share of our execration. 

Thirdly. The right of religious liberty may be vio- 
lated by society. 

We have before said, that every individual has the right 
to pursue his own happiness, by wcnrshipping his Creator in 
any way that he pleases, provided he do not interfere with 
the rights of hb neighbor. 

Thb includes the foUowmg things : He is at liberty to 
worship God in any form that he deems most acceptable 
to Him, to worship individually or socially, and to promote 
that fcwrm of worship which he considers acceptable to 
God, by the pnxnulgation of such sentiments as he be- 
lieves lo be tnie, provicted he leave the rights of his 
neighbors unmolested ; and of this liberty he is not to be 
restricted, unless such molestation be made numifest to a 
jury of his peers. 

As a man is at liberty to worship God individually or in 
societies collected fcH* that purpose, if his object can be 
secured, in his own opkiion, by the enjoym^it of any ct 
the facilities for association granted to other men for inno- 
cent purposes, he is entided to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to die case, I »ippose to 
be this : A man^ in consequence of bebg religious, that is, 
of worshipping Grod, acquires no human r^ht whatever ; 
for it is, so far as his fellowHoaen's rights are concerned, 
the same thing, whedier he worship God or not. And, oq 
die other hand, in consequence of being religious, he loses 
no right, and for the same reason. And, therefore, as men 
are entitled to all innocent facilities which they need for 
prosecutkig an innocent object, a religbier man has the 
same right to these facilities for promoting his ob^t ; and 
It is the business of no one to inquire wheth^ this be tdi* 
gious, scientific, mechanical, or any oth^, so l<xig as it is 
merely innocent. 

Now this right is vicdated by society,— • 

1. By forbUding the exercise of all religion ; as in the 
case of the Fr^och Rev<^lution. 

ftk By forbiddmg or enfoieing the exeiase of any foran 
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of rdigbn. In so far as an act is religious, society has no 
right of control over it. If it interfere with the rights of 
odiers, this puts it within the control of socie^, and this 
alone, and solely for this reason. The power of society is, 
therefore, in this case, exercised simply on the ground of 
injury perpetrated and proved, and not on account of the 
truth or falseness, the goodness or badness, of the religion 
in the sight of the Creator. 

3. By inflictmg disabilities upon men, or depriving them 
of any of their rights as men, because they are or are not 
religiqus. This violation occurs in all cases in which society 
int^ares to deny to religious men the same privileges for 
promoting their happiness by way of religion, as they enjoy 
for promoting their happiness in Bny oUier innocent way. 
Such is the case when religious societies are denied the 
right of incorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worship, and the promotion of their 
religious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy* 
ment of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. De- 
priving clergymen of the elective francluse, is a violation of 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar fiMm of 
religion^ under any disabihdes ; as, for instance, rendering 
them indigible to office, or in any manner making a dis- 
tinction between them and any other professors of religion, 
or any other men. As society has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities upon men, on the ground of their worshipping God 
in ^eneraly by consequence, it has no right to inflict dis- 
abihdes on the ground of worshipping Gc^ in any manner 
in particular. If the whole sulnect is without the control 
of society, a part of it is also without its ccmtrol. Diflerent 
modes of worship may be more or less acceptable to 
God ; but this gives to no man a right to mterfere with 
those means of happiness, which God has conferred upon 
any other man. 

The question may arise here, whether society has a right 
to provide by law for the support of reli^ous instruction. 
I answer, If the existence of reUgiaus instruction be neces- 
nij to the existence of society, and if. there &• no oA&r 
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mode of providing for its support, but hy legislative enact- 
ment, then, I do not see any more violation erf principle m 
such enactment, than in that for the support of common 
schools ; provided that no one were obliged to attend unless 
he chose, and that every one were allowed to pay for that 
fi>rm of worship which he preferred. There are other ob- 
jections, however, to such a course, aside firom that arismg 
uom the supposed violation of civil liberty .^ 

1. It cannot be shown that religious teachers cannot be 
supported without legislative aid. The &cts teach a differ- 
ent result. 

2. The religion of Christ has always exerted its greatest 
power when, entirely unsupported, it has been left to exert 
Its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of reh^on by law is at variance with the 
genius of the gospel. The gc^pel supposes every man to 
be purely voluntary in his service of God, in his choice of 
the mode of worstup, of his religious teachers, and of the 
compensation which he will make to them for their ser- 
vices. Now, all this is reversed in the supposition of a 
ministry supported by civil power. We therefore conclude 
that, although such support might be provided without in- 
terference with civil liberty, it could not be done without 
violation of the spirit of the gospel. That is, though the 
state might be desirous of affi)rding aid to the church, the 
church i3 bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to 
protest against in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I thmk that the facts will show that this view of 
the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, are 
better remunerated by voluntary support than by legal 
enactment. When the people arrange tlie matter of com- 
pensation with their clergymen themselves, there are no 
rich and overgrown benefices, but there are also but few 
miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he deserve it, 
generally kves as well as his people. If it be said that high 
talent should be rewarded by elevated rank m this profession, 
as in any other, I answer, that such seems to me not to be 
the genius of the gospel. The gospel presents no induce- 
ments of worldly rank or of official dignity, and it scorns to 
hold out such motives to the religious teacher. I answer 
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Mg^9 official rank and luxunous ^lendor, instead of adding 
to, take fiom, the real influence of a teacher of religion. 
They tend to destroy that moral hardihood which is neces- 
sary to the success of him, whose dbject k is to render men 
better ; and, while they surround him with all the insignia 
<^ power, enervate that very s^t on which moral power 
essentially depends. And, besides, a religion supported by 
the government, must soon become the tod of the govenif- 
ment ; or, at least, must be involved and implicated in every 
change which the government may undergo. How utterly 
at variance this must be with the principles of Him who 
declared, ^^My kingdom is not of this wodd/' surely need 
not be illustrated. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPERTY* 
SECTION 1. 

THE RIGHT OF PBOP£RTY. 

I. Definition of the right of property. 

The abstract right of property is the right to use some* 
tbmg in such manner as I choose. 

Buty inasmuch as this right of use b common to all men^ 
and as one may choose to use his property in such a way 
as to deprive lus neighbor of tliis or of some other right, the 
right to use as I choose is limited by the restriction, that I 
do not interfere with the rights of my neighbor. The right 
of property, therefore, when thus restricted, is the right to 
use sometlung as I choose, provided I do not so use it as to 
bterfere with the rights of my neighbor. 

Thus, we see that, firom the very nature of the case, the 
right of property is exclusive ; that is to say, if I have a 
light to any thing, this right excludes every one else firom 
any right ovct that thing ; and it imposes upon every one 
else the obligation to leave me unmolested in the use of it, 
within those linuts to which my right extends. 

II. On what the right of property is founded. 

The right of jMroperty is fixinded on the will of God, aa 
made known to us by natural conscience^ by general come- 
guenciSy and by renelatum. 

Eveiy thing which we behold is essentially the property 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to confer the use of it 
upon whomsoever, and under what restrictions soever, he 
pleases. We may know in wlmt relations be wills us U> 
stand towards the things around us, by the princi]^ wUcb 
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be has implanted within us, and by the result produced in 

mdividuals and communities by the different courses of 

conduct of which men are capable. 

Now Grod signifies to us his will on this subject, — 
First. By tibe decisions of natural conscience. This 

is known from several circumstances. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even m early 
youth and infancy, perceive this relaUon. They imme- 
diately appropriate certain things to themselves ; they feel 
mjured, if their control over those things is vblated, and 
they are conscious of guilt, if they violate this right in 
respect to others. 

2. The relation of property is expressed by the posses- 
sive pronouns. These are found m all languages. So 
universally is this idea diffiised over the whole mass of 
human action, and human feeling, tliat it would be scarcely 
possible for two human beings to converse for even a few 
mmutes on any subject, or in any language, without the 
frequent use of the words which designate the relation of 
possession. 

3. Not only do men feel the importance of sustaining 
each other in the exercise of the right of property, but 
they manifestly feel that he who violates it has done wrong ; 
that is, has violated obligation, and hence deserves pun- 
ishment, on the ground, not simply of the consequences of 
the act, but of the guiltiness of the actor. Thus, if a man 
steal, other men are not satisfied when he has merely made 
restitution, although this may perfectly make up the loss 
to the injured party. It is always considered diat some- 
thing more is due, either from God or bam man, as a mmr 
ishment for the crime. Hence, the Jewish law enjomed 
tenfold restituticm m cases of theft, and modem law mflicts 
fines, imprisonment, and corpcnral punishment, for the same 
offence. 

Secondly. That God wills the possession of property, ts 
^evident &om the general consequences which result from 
the existence of this relation. 

The existence and progress of society, nay, the voy 
existence oi our race; depends upon the acknowledgment 
of this ri^t. 
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Were not eVery individual entitled to the results of his 
labor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits of 
these results, — 

1. No one would labor any more than was sufficient for 
his own individual subsistence, because he would have no 
more right than any other person to the value which he 
had created. 

2. Hence, there would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools^ no provision for the future, no houses, 
and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would be obliged 
to contend, at the same time, with the elements, with wild 
beasts, and also with his rapacious fellow-men. The human 
race, under such circumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances, the race of man must 
speedily perish, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
favorable climates, under every accumulation of wretched- 
ness. Progress would be out of the questbn ; and the 
only change which could take place, would be that arising 
fiom the pressure of heavier and heavier penury, as the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth became rarer, fipom im- 
provident consumpticHi, without any correspondent labor for 
reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held inviolate, lust 
in that proportion civilization advances, and the comforts 
and convemences of life multiply. Hence it is, that, in 
free and well (ordered governments, and specially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the orders of society enjoy 
the bles^gs of competence, the arts flourish, science ad- 
vances, and men begm to form some ^conception of the 
happiness of which the present system is capable. And, 
on the contrary, under despotism, when law spreads its 
protectbn over neither house, land, estate, nor life, and 
specially during civil wars, industry ceases, capital stag- 
nates, the arts decline, the people starve, populaticm dimin- 
ishes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

Thirdly. The Holy Scriptures treat of the right of prop- 
ert3r as a thing acknowledged, and direct their precepst 
against every act by which it is violated, and also against 
the tempers of mind from which such violati(m proceeds. 
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The doctrine o( reveladon is so clearly set ferth on this 
subject, that I need not delay for the sake of dwelling 
upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to the prcdiibitions in 
the decalogue against stealing and coveting, and to the 
various precepts in the New Testament respecting our 
du^ m regard to our neighbor's possessions. 

I proceed, m the next place, to consider, — 

III. The nKxks in which the right of property may be 
acquired. These may be divided into two classes: first, 
direct ; second, indiiect. 

First. Direct. 

1. By the immedieite gift of God. 

When God has given me a de^ for any object, and 
has spread this object before me, and there is no rational 
creature to ocnitest my claim, I may take that object, and 
use it as I will, subject only to the limitation of those obli'- 
gations to Him, and to my fellow-creatures, which have 
been bdbre specified. On this principle is founded my 
i%bt to enter upcm wild and unappropriated lands, to hunt 
wQd game, to pluck wild fruit, to take fish, or an^ thing of 
tUs sort. Tius right is sufficient to exclude the right of any 
subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been ^ven to me, that 
act of gift is valid, until k can be shown by another that 
it has been annulled. A grant of this sort, however, ap^ 
plies only to an mdividual so long as he ccmtinues the hcam 
Uneimy and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and then claim it afterward 
by virtue of bds first possession. Were it otherwise, any 
mdividual might acquire a Utle to a whcde continent, and 
exclude fioro it all the rest of his species. 

Q. By the labor o/* our hands. 

Whatever value I have Created by my own labor*, or by 
the innocent use of the other meai» of happiness which 
God has given me, is mine. This is evident from the prin* 
ciple alr^dy so ftequoitly referred to ; namely, that I , 
have a right to use, for my own happiness, whatever God 
has given me, provided I use it not to the injury pf another. 
Thus, if I catch a deer, or raise an ear of com upon land 
otherwise imappiopriated, that deer, or that com, is mine. 
No reaaon oan poaaiUy be oonoeived^ why any odier being 
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should rabe a claim to them, which could extingubh, or 
even interfere with mme. 

This, however, is not meant to assert, that a man has a 
fight to any thing more than to the results of his labor. 
He has no right, of course, to the results of the IcAor of 
another. If, by my labor, I build a mill, and employ a 
man to take the charge of it, it does not follow that he has 
a right to all the profits of the mill. If I, by my labor 
and frugality, earn money to purchase a farm, and hire a 
laborer to work upon it, it does not follow that he has a 
right to all the produce of the farm. The profit is, in this 
case, to be divided between us. He has a right to the 
share which fairly belongs to Aw labor, and I have a right 
to the share that belongs to me, as the proprietor and pos- 
sessor of that which is the result of my antecedent labor. 
It would be as unjust for him to have the whole profit^ as 
for me to have the whole of it. It is fairly a case of part-^ 
nership, in which each party receives his share of the 
result, upon conditions previously and voluntarily agreed 
upon. This is the general principle of wages. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acquired in- 
directly. 

1. By eoochange. 

Inasmuch as I have an exclusive right to appropriate, 
innocently, the possessions which I have acquired, by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other man has 
the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily exchange 
our right to particular things with each other. K I culti- 
vate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates com, and we, both 
of us, have moro of our respective production than we 
wish to use for ourselves, we may, on such terms as we 
can agree upon, exchange the one for the other. Property- 
held in this manner is held rightiiilly. This exchange is 
of two kinds : first, barter, where die exchange on both 
sides, consists of commodities ; and, second, bargain and 
0ale, whero one of the parties gives, and the other receives, 
money for liis property. 

2. By gift. 

As I may thus lightfiilly part with, and another party 
rightfully receive, my property, for an equiv'\leiit rendered) 
/ 20* 
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BO I may, if I choose, part with it widiout an eqniyalent ; 
that b, merely to gratify my fedings o( benevolence, ot 
affection, or ^dtude. Here, I Toluntarily cc»fer upon 
another the nght oi ownership, and he may rightrolly 
receive and occupy it. 

3. By vfiff. 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as I 
please, during my life-tune, and may exchange it or give it 
as I wHl, at any time previous to my decease, so I may 
give it to another, on the condition that he shaU not entar 
into possession until after my death. Property acquired in 
this manner is held rightfiilly. 

4. By inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making k 
will, society, upon general principles, presumes upon the 
manner in which the deceased would have distributed his 
property, had he made a wiU. Thus, it is supposed that he 
would distribute his wealth among his widow and children ; 
or, m failure of these, among his blood relations ; and in 
TOoportions corresponding to their degree of consanguinity. 
Property may be rightfully acquired m this manner. 

5. By possession. 

In many cases, although a man have no moral right to 
property, yet he may have a right to exclude others from 
It ; and others are under obligaticm to leave him unmolested 
in the use of it. Thus, a man has by fraud obtamed pos- 
ses^n of a farai, and the rightfal owners have all died : 
now, although the present holder has no just title to the 
propaty, yet, if it w«re to be taken from Imn and held by 
ano^er, tiie second would have no better tide than the 
first ; and a third person would have the same right to dis- 
possess the second, and m turn be himself dbpossessed, and 
so (HI for ever ; that is, there would be endless controversy, 
without any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence, it 
is better that the case be lefr as it was in the first instance ; 
that b, in general, possesion ^ves a right, so &r as man k 
concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, unless some one else 
can establ^h a better tide. 

6. And hence, m general, I believe it will hold, that 
wbSle memij the laws of sodety do not give a man any 
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vMnd right to property, yet, when these laws have once 
assigned it to farni, this ininple fact imposes a moral ohHga" 
tien upcm all other men to leave him in the undisturbed 
jpossession of it. I have no more right to set fire to the 
noise of a man, who has de&auded an orphan to obtam it, 
than I have to set fire to the house of any other man. 

To sum up what has been said, — ^property may be 
mgine^ acquked either by the gift of (Jod, or by our own 
labor : it may be subsequently acquired either by exchange, 
or by gift during life, or by will ; but, in these cases of 
transfer of ownership, the free consent of the original otmter 
is necessary to render the transfer morally right ; and, lastly, 
where the individual has not acquired property justly, yet 
mere possession, though it alters not his moral right to pos- 
session, yet it is a sufficient bar to molestation, imless some 
other claimant can prefer a better title. These, I thiiyE, 
comprehend the most important modes by which the right 
of property can be acquired. 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance with the laws of God is, I think, evident firom 
observation of the histcwry of man. The mcMre rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the 
greater amount of happiness has been secured to the indi- 
vidual, and the more rapidly do nations advance in civitiztt- 
tion, and the more successfully do they caflry mto effect 
every means of mental and moral cuhivation. The first 
steps that were taken in the recovery of Europe fiom the 
misery of the dark ages, consisted in defining and estab- 
lishing the right of property upon the basb of equitaUe 
and universal law. Until something of this sort b done, 
no iMition can emerge firom a state of barbaiim.* 

And tence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
upright, and mdependent judicmry, and the necessity to 
national prosperity of carrying the decisicwrts of kw into 
universal and impartial efiect. It not unfremyendy happens 
that, hr the purposes of party, the minds of^ the people are 
inflamed against the tribunals whose duty it is to administer 
Justice ; or else, on the other hand, for the same purpose, a 

* At^AieMboirs ftehoAHBuy mtJiteniitfotf to the HiAto#^ df Ghil^les T. 
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flagrant vblation of justice by a popular iavorite is looked 
upon as hannless. Let it be remembered, that society must 
be dissolved, unless the supremacy of the law be miuntained. 
" The voice of the law " will cease to be " the harmony oi 
the wcMrld," unless " all things," both high and low, " do ha 
reverence." How often has even-handed justice commend 
ed the chalice to the lips of the demagogue ; and he has 
been the first to drink of that cup which he supposed lum- 
self to be mingling for others ! /s 



SECTION II. 

MODES IN WmCH THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY MAY BE VIOLATED 
BY THE INDIVIDUAL. 

I have already remarked, that the right of property, so 
far as it extends, is exclusive both of the indi^dual and of 
society. This is true in respect to both parties. Thus, 
whatever I own, I own exclusively both of society and ol 
individuals ; and whatever either indi^duals or society own, 
they own exclusively of me. Hence, the right of proper^ 
is equally violated by taking viciously either public or pri- 
vate property ; and it is equally violated bv taking viciously, 
whether the aggressor be the public or an mdividual. And, 
moreover, it is exclusive to the fuU amount of what is 
ovmed. It is, therefore, as truly a violation of the right of 
property, to take a little as to take much ; to purioin a book 
or a penknife as to steal money ; to steal fruit as to steal a 
horse ; to defraud the revenue as to rob my neighbor ; to 
overcharge the public as to overcharge my brother ; to 
cheat the post-office as to cheat my friend. 

It has already been observed, that a right to the property 
of another can be acquired only by Ws own voluntary 
choice. This follows, immediately fixMn the definition of 
the right of property. But, m oider to render this choice 
of ri^t available, it must be influenced by no motives pre- 
sented wnxigMy by the receiver Thus, if I demand a 
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man's purse on the alternative that I will shoot him if he 
deny me, he may surrender it rather than be shot ; but I 
have no right to present such an alternative, and the con- 
sent of the owner renders it no less a violatbn of the right 
of property. If I inflame a man's vanity in order to induce 
him to buy of me a coach which he does not want, the 
transaction is dishonest ; because I have gained his will by 
a motive which I had no right to use. So, if I represent an 
article in exchange to be different fh)m what it is, I present 
a false motive, and gain his consent by a lie. And thus, in 
general, as I have said, a transfer of property is morally 
wrong, where the consent of the owner is obtamed by means 
of a vicious act on the part of the receiver. 
The right of property may be violated, — 

1. By taking property vnthotU the Tcnowhdge of the 
owner, or theft. It is here to be remembered, that tiie con- 
sent of the owner is necessary to any transfer of property. 
We do not vary the nature of the act by persuading our- 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or that he 
would have no objection, or that he will not know it, ot that 
it will never injure him to lose it. All this may or may not 
be ; but none of it varies the moral character of the transact 
tion. The simple question is. Has the owner consented to 
the transfer 1 If he have not, so long as this circumstance, 
essential to a righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever other 
circumstances exist, it matters not,— 4he taking of another's 
property is theft. 

2. By taking the property of another, by consent wo- 
lently obtained. 

Such b the case in highway robbery. Here, we wick- 
edly obtain control over a man's life, and then offer him 
the alternative rf death, or delivery of his property. Inas- 
much as the consent is no more voluntary than if we tied 
his hands, and took the money out of his pocket, the viola- 
tion of property is as great. And, besides this, we assume 
the power of life and death over an individual, over whom 
we have no just right whatever. In this case, in fact, we 
assume the unlimited control over the life and possessions 
of another, and, on pam of death, oblige him to surrender 
his {ttoperty to our will. As, m this case^ there in t double 
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and aggravated violation of right, it is, m all countries, con- 
sidered deserving of condign punishment, and is generally 
rendei-ed a capitd offence. 

3. By consent fraudidenily obtained, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds : 

1. Where no equivalent is offered, as when a beggar 
obtains money on false pretences. 

2. Where the equivalent is different from what it pur* 
ports to be ; or where die consent is obtained by an im- 
moral act on the part of liim who obtams it. As tliis in- 
cludes by far the greatest number of violations of the law 
of property, it will occupy the remainder of this section, 
and will require to be treated of somewhat at length. 

We shall divide it into two parts : — 1. Where the equMh 
aleni is Tnaterial; 2. Where the equivalent is immatertaL 

I. Where the equivalent is material. This is of 
two kinds: — 1. Where the transfer is perpettud ; 2. Where 
the transfer is temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property on both sides is 
perpetual. This includes the law of buyer and seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will be seen from 
a consideration of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to devote liis 
time and capital to the business of supplying his neighbors 
with articles of use. For his time, risk, interest of money, 
and skill, he is entided to an advance on his goods ; and 
the buyer is under a correspondent obligadon to allow that 
advance, except in the case of a change in the market 
price, to be noticed subsequendy. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under obligation to furnbh goods 
of the same (quality as that oixlinaiily furnished at the same 
prices. He is paid for his skill in purchasing, and of course 
he ought to possess diat skill, or to suffer the consequences. 
If he fiimish goods of this quality, and they are, so far as 
his knowledge extends, free from any defect, he is under 
obligadon to do nothing more than to offer them. He is 
under no obligations to explain their adaptation, and direct 
die judgment of the buyer, unless by the law of benevo- 
lence. Having fiimished ^oods to^the best of his skill, and 
of the ordinary quality, his responsibility ceases, and it is 
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the business of the buyer to decide whether the article is 
adapted to his wants. If, however, the seller have pur- 
chased a bad article, and have been deceived, he has no 
right to sell it at the regular price, on the ground that he 
gave as much for it as for what should have been good. 
The error of judgment was his, and in his own profession ; 
and he must bear the loss by selling the article for what it 
is WOTth. That this is the rule, is evident fix)m the con 
trary case. If he had, by superior skill, purchased an 
article at much less than its value, he would consider him- 
self entitled to the advantage, and justiy. Where he is 
entided, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, under 
correspondent circumstances, suffer fiom the want of it. 
Hence we say, that a seller is under obligation to fiimish 
goods at the market price, and of the market quality, but is 
under no obligation to assist the judgment of the buyer, 
unless the article for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to this rule is, when, from the con- 
ditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is offered ; 
as when a horse is sold at auction, without any recommen- 
dation. Here^ every man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accordmgly. 

2. Even" one wno makes it his business to sell, is not 
only bound to sell, but is also at Uberty to sell, at the mar- 
ket price. That he is Jxmnd to sell tiius^ is evident from 
the fact that he takes every means to persuade the public 
that he sells thus ; he would consider it a slander were any 
one to assert the contrary ; and, were the contrary to be 
believed, his custom would soon be ruined. Where a belief 
is so widely circulated, and so esumesdy inculcated by the 
seller, he is manifestiy under obligation to fulfil an expecta- 
tion which he has been so anxious to create. 

He is also at Uberty to sell at die market price ; that is, 
as he is obliged to sell without remuneration, or even with 
loss, if the article fall in price while in his possession, so he 
is at liberty to sell it at above a fair remuneration, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must suffer in case of 
the fall of merchandise, bp is entided to the correspondent 
gain, if merchandise rises ; and thus his chance on both 
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«des is e(|iialize(L Beades, by allowing the pace cS mn 
article to use with its scarcity, the rise itself is in the end 
checked ; sdnce, by attracting an unusual amount of iHod* 
ucts to the place of scarcity, the face is speecBly reduced 
agam to the ordinary and natural equiUbrium of supply and 
demand* 

It dbould, however, be remarked, that this rule applies 
mainly to those, whose occupation it is to traffic in the 
ardcle bought and sold. A dealer in china-ware is bound 
to sell china-ware at the mad^et ipince ; but if a man insist 
upc« buybg his coat, he is und^ no such obUgation, £v 
this is not lus business* ^ould he put himself to inconve- 
nience by selUng his apparel to gratify the whkn of his 
neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an extra price for this 
inooavenience. The rule applies m any other similar ease. 
It would, however, become an honest man fiuriy to state 
that he did not sell at the maricet price, but that he charged 
what he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3. While the seller is under no obligatiim to set forth 
the quality of his merchandise, yet he is at liberty to do 
so, confining himself to truth. He has, however, no right 
to influence the will of the buyer, by any moUves aside fiom 
those derived from the real value of the article in ^piesticHi. 

Thus, he has no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice, of the buyer. This rule is violated, when, in 
dealings on the exchange, false informatbn is circulated, 
for the purpose of raising or depresang the price of ^ocks. 
It h violated by speculators, who monopolize an article to 
create an artificial scarcity, and thus raise the price, while 
the supply is abundant. The case is the same, when a 
salesman looks upon a stranger who liters his store, and 
deliberately calculates how he shall best influence, and 
excite, and mislead his mind, so as to sell the greatest 
amount of goods at the most ex(»rbitant profit. And, in 
general, any attempt to influence the mind of the purchase, 
by moUves aside mxn those derived from the tme character 
of the article for sale, are always doubtfiil, and generally 
vicious. 

It is m vam to reply to this, that if tins were not done, 
msA could not support thdr frudllies. We are not in^piir 
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ing about the support of families, but about a question of 
right. And it is obvious that, were tliis plea allowed, it 
would put an end to all questions of morals ; for there 
never was an miquity so infamous as not to find multitudes 
who were ready to justify it on this plea. But we alto- 
gether deny the validity of the plea. Were men to qualify 
themselves properly for their business, and to acquire and 
exert a suitable skill in the management of it, that skill 
being beneficially exerted for the community at large, men 
would find it for their interest to employ it. He who un- 
derstood his own profession well, and industriously and 
honestly put his talents into requisition, never stood in need 
of chicanery, in order to support either himself or his family. 

These remarits have been made with respect to the 
seUer, But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equally imperative 
and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound to 
furnish an article of ordinary quality, and to sell it at the 
market price, that is, if he be obliged to exert his skill for 
the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that skill and 
capital no more than a fair remuneration, then the buyer is 
under the same obligation fi-eely and willingly to pay that 
remuneration. It is disgraceful to him, to wish the seller to 
labor for him for nothing, or for less than a fair compensa- 
tion. If the seller has no right by extraneous considerations 
to influence the motives of the buyer, the buyer has no 
right, by any such considerations, to influence the motives 
of the seller. The buyer is guilty of firaud, if he underrate 
the seller's goods, or by any of the artifices of traffic in- 
diK^es him to sell at less than a fair rate of profit. " 'Tis 
naught, 'tis naught, saith the buyer ; but when he goeth h' 
way, then he boasteth." Such conduct is as dishonest and 
dishonorable now, as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been observed abcVe, that when the seller 
knows of any defect in his product, he is bound to declare 
it. The same rule, of course, applies to the buyer. If he 
know that the value of the article has risen, without the 
possibility of the owner's knowledge, he is bcnmd to mform 
him of this change in its value. The sale is, otherwise, 
fraudulent. Hence, all purchases and sales afl^ted in 
21 
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consequence of secret information, procured in advance of 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If propCTty rise in value by 
the providence of God, while in my neighbor's possession, 
that rise of value is as much his, as the property itself; and 
I may as honestly deprive him of the one, without an 
equivalent, as of the other. 

The ordinary pleas, by which men excuse themselves for 
violation of the iik^ law of property, are weak and wicked. 
Thus, when men sell articles of a different quaUty fioro 
that which their name impc»rts — as when wines or liquors 
are diluted or compounded ; when the ordinary weight ot 
measure is curtailed ; or where employers defraud ignorant 
persons of their wages, as I am told is sc«netimes tlie case 
with those who employ certain classes of laborers — it is 
common to hear it remarked, " The competition is so great, 
that we could sell nothing, unless we adopted these methods :*' 
or else, *' The practice is universal, and if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, and so the evil would not be 
diminished." To all this, it is sufficient to reply: The 
law of God is explicit on this subject. " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thjrself ;" and God allows of no excuses for 
the violati(xi of his commands ; " He hath shewed it unto 
them; therefore they are without excuse." These pleas 
are either true or f Jse. If false, tliey ought to be aban- 
doned. If true, then the traffic itself must be given up ; for 
no man has any right to be engaged m any pursuit, m vio- 
lation of the laws of God. ^ 

A hargain is concluded, when both parties have signified 
to each other, their vnU to make the transfer ; that is, that 
each chooses to part with his own property, and to receive 
the property of the other in exchange. Henceforth, all the 
risk of loss, and all the chances of gain, are, of course, 
mutually transferred; although the articles themselves 
remain precisely as they were before. K a m^x^hant buy 
a cargo of tea ; after the sale, no matter where the tea is, 
the chances of loss or gain are his, and they are as much 
his in one place as m another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have become injured, 
before I take actual possession of it, I bear the loss ; be- 
cause, the right of ownership being vested in me, I could 
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have removed it if I chose, and no one had a right, without 
my direction, to remove it. 

The only exception to this, exists in the case where, by 
custom or contract, the obligation to deliver, is one of the 
conditions of the sale. Here the seller, of course, charges 
more for assuming the responsibility to deliver, and he is to 
bear the risk, for wliich he is fairly paid. It is frequently 
a question. When is the act of delivery completed ? This 
must be settled by precedent ; and can rarely be known in 
any country, until a decision is had in the courts of law. 
As soon as such a case is adjudicated, the respective 
parties govern themselves accordingly. 

Secondly, xohen the transfer of property is temporary. 
In this case, the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it. 

That he should do so is manifestly just, because the 
property m the hands of the owner is capable of producing 
an increase, and the owner, if he held it, would derive the 
benefit of that bcrease. If he part with this benefit for 
the advantage of another, it is just that the other should 
allow him a fair remuneration. If the borrower could not, 
after paying this remuneration, grow richer than he would 
be without the use of his neighbor's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch as he, by the use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con- 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of capital, in the form 
of money, is called interest; when m the form of land or 
houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
jusdy fixed, are these: The borrower pays, first, for the 
use ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1. For the use. 

Capital is more useful, that is, it is capable of producing 
a greater remuneration at some times than at others. 
Thus, a flour-mill, in some seasons, is more productive than 
in others. Land, in some places, is capable of yielding a 
greater harvest than in others. And thus, at diflferent times, 
the same property may be capable of brin^g in a very 
difierent income. And, m general, where the amount of 
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capital to be loaned is great, and the number of those who 
want to borrow, small, the interest will be low ; and where 
the number of borrowers is great, and the amount of capi- 
tal small, the rate of interest will be high. The reasons 
of all tins are too obvious to need illustration. 

2. For the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the control of the borrower, and passes, of course, beyond 
the ccmtrol of the owner. Here, there arises a risk over 
which he has no control. It varies with the character of 
the borrower for prudence and skill, and with the kind of 
business in which he is engaged. Property in ships is 
exposed to greater risk than property in land. A man 
wcHild consider the chance of having his property returned 
much better, if employed in the building of dwelling-houses, 
than in the manufacture of gun-powder. Now, as all these 
circumstances of risk may enter more or less into every loan, 
it is evident that they must, in justice, vary the rate at 
which a loan may be procured. 

Hence, I think that the rate of interest, of every sort, 
being liable to so many circumstances of variation, should 
not, in any case, be teed by law ; but should be left, in 
all cases, to the discretion of die parties concerned. 

This remaric applies as well to loans of money as to loans 
of other property, because the reasons apply just as much 
to these as to any other. If it be said, men may charge 
exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may charge exorbitant 
rent for houses, and exorbitant hire tor horses. And, I 
ask, how is this evil of exorbitant charges in other cases 
remedied ? The answer is plam. We allow a perfectljr 
free competition, and then the man who will not loan his 
property, unless at an exorbitant price, is underbidden, 
and his own rapacity defeats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community mto the power of those 
who are willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the 
actual value of money is more than the legal value, those 
who consider themselves under obligation to obey the laws 
oi the land, will not loan; for they can employ their 
prop^ty to better advantage. Hence, if all were obedient 
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to the law, as soon as property arrived at this point ol 
value, loans would instantly and universally cease. But 
as some persons are willing to evade the law, they will loan 
at illegal interest; and, as the capital of those who are 
conscientious, is withdrawn from tlie market, aid an arti- 
ficial scarcity is thus produced, those who are not conscien- 
tious have it in their power to charge whatever they choose. 

Agab, when we pay for money loaned, we pay, first, for 
the use, and, second, for the risk ; that is, we pay literally 
a premium of msurance. As both of these vary with dif- 
ference of time, and with different individuals, there is a 
dmtbU reason for variation in the rate of interest. When 
we have a house insured, we pay only for the risk ; and, 
hence, there is here only a single cause of variation. But 
while all governments have fixed the rate oi interest by law, 
they have never fixed the rate of insurance ; which, being 
less variable, is more properly subject to a fixed rule. 
Thi^ is surely inconsistent ; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes, and errors 
of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shall be the rate of interest, in cases where no rate is 
otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris- 
diction ; and doing any thing farther is, I think, not only 
injurious to the interests of the community, but also a vio- 
lation of the right of property. While, however, I hold 
this to be true, I by no means hold that, the laws remain- 
ing as they are, any individual is justified in taking or giving 
more than the legal rate of interest. When conscience 
does not forbid, it is the busmess of a good citizen to obey 
the laws ; and the faithfal obedience to an unwise law, is 
generally the surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws which gov- 
ern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no 'more than a fair 
remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. ♦ 

2. He is bound to make use of no unlawful means to 
influence the decision of the borrower. The principles 
here are the same as those which should govern the per* 

21* 
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manent exchange of property* AH nimon and felse alann^, 
and all combinatioDs of capitalists to raise by a monopoly 
the price of money, are manifestly dishonest ; nor are they 
the less so, because many persons may enter mto them, ot 
because they have the skill or the power to evade the laws 
of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equiralent, as 
I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to use 
any dishonest motives to influence the decision of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remunera- 
tion, and as this b in every case supposed to be a specified 
quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the property 
o( anotiier to any risk not contemplated in the contract. 
Hence, he has no right to mvest it in a more hazardous 
trade, or to employ it in a mcnre hazardous speculationi 
than that for wnich he borrowed it; and if he do, he is 
using it m a manner for which he has paid no equivalent. 
He is also under obligation to take all the care to avoid 
losses which he would take if the property were his own ; 
and to use the same skill to conduct tus aflairs successfully. 

5. He b also bound to repay the loan exactly according 
to the terms specified in the contract This requires that he 
pay the lull sum promised, and that he pay it precisely at 
the time promised. A failure, m either case, is a breach 
of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is morally 
liberated by an act of insolvency. I think not, if he ever 
afterwards have the means of repayment. It may be said, 
this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, is not the con- 
traiT principle oppressive to credit(»s; and are not the 
rights of one party just as valuable, and just as much 
rights, as those of the other? It may also be remarked, 
that, were this principle acted upon, there would be fewer 
debt(»s, and vastly fewer insolvents. The amount of 
money actually lost by insolvency, is absolutely enormous ; 
and it b generally lost by causeless, reckless speculation, 
by childidh and mexcusable extravagance, or by gambling 
aM profligacy, which are aU stimulated into activity by 
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the facility of credit, and the &cility with wfaidi debts 
may be cancelled by acts of insolvency. The nKn:e rigidly 
contracts are observed, the more ramdly will the cajHtal of 
a country mcrease, the greater will be tl^ mducements to 
industry, and the strongs will be the barriers against ex« 
travagance and vice* 

Of the loan of ether property^ 

The principles which apply in this case are vay simflar 
to those which have been already stated* 

1. The lender is bound to fiimish an article, which, so 
&r as he knows, is adapted to the purposes a[ die bor- 
rower. That is, if the thing borrowed has any internal 
defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a horse to a 
man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, winch I know 
is able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If I let to a man a 
house which I know to be in the ndghboibood a{ a ni»- 
sance, or to be, in part, uninhabitable from smoky chim- 
neys, and do not inform him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
value of the property is mine, and I have no right to trans- 
fer it to another. 

3. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variatioD 
in supply and demand. This depends upon die same 
principles as those ahready explsuned. 

3. The borrower is bound to take the same care of the 
property of anodier, as he would of his own ; to put it to 
Ao risk different fsoai that specified or understood in the 
contract ; and to pay the price, upcm the principle stated 
above. Neither party has any right to influence &e other 
by any motives extraneous to tb^s simple business of the 
transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property losmed, 
precisely according to the contract. Tins mcludes both 
time and condition. He must return it at die time speci- 
fied, and in the condition in which be received it, (»dmary 
wear and tear only excepted. If I Irire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, ths^, befoie it can be 
let agam, it will cost half the price of the rent to put it in 
repair, it is a gross fraud. I have, by negHgence, or other 
cause, defrauded the owner of ^If ius rent. It is just as 
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mmicNral as to pay him the whole, and then pick his pocket 
of the half of what he had received. 

The important question arises here, If a loss happen 
while the property is in the hands of the boirower, oq 
whom shall it fall ? The prmciple I suppose to be this : )^ 

1. K it happen while the property is subject to the use 
specified m the contract, the owner bears it ; because it is 
to be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and received re- 
muneration for it. As he was paid tar the risk, he, of 
course, has assumed it, and justly suffers it. 

2. If the loss happen in consequence of any use not 
contanplated in the contract, then the borrower suffers it. 
He having paid nothing for insurance agamst this risk, 
there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. Besides, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole business of loaning ; for no 
one would part with his property temporarily, to be used 
in any mamier the borrower pleased, and be himself re- 
spcmsible for all the loss. If a horse die while I am using 
it well, and for the purpose specified, the owner suffers. 
If it die by careless driving, I suffer tlie loss. He is bound 
to fumisli a good horse, and I a competent driver. 

3. So, on the contrary, if a gain arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the con- 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no equi- 
table claim to it K I hire a farm, I am entitled, without 
any additional charge for rent, to all the advantages arising 
fix>m the rise in the price of wheat, or fiom my own skill 
in agriculture. But if a mine of coal be discovered on the 
farm, I have no right to the benefit of working it ; for I 
did not hire the farm for this purpose. 

2%c case of inturance. 

Here no transfer of property is made, and, of course, 
nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to transfer 
the risk of use fixjm himself to others, and to pay, for their 
assuming this risk, a stipulated equivalent The loss to 
society, of property insured, is just the same as when it is 
uninsured. A town is just as much poorer when property 
b destroyed that is i^^ured, provided it be insured m the 
town, as though no insurance were effected. The only 
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4iS&reD!ce is, that the loss is ecpialiKed. Ten men can 
more easily replace one hundred dollars apiece, who hare 
nine hundred remaining, than the eleventh can reidaoe his 
whole ]NX)pert}r of one thousand. 

The rule in this case is simple* The insitfed is bound 
(iilly to reveal to the insurer every circumstance within hit 
knowledge, which could in any measure affect the value of 
the risk ; diat is to say, the proparQr must be, so fiir as 
he knows, ^at it purports to be, and the risks none other 
than such as he reveals them. If he expose the property 
to other risks, the insurance is void ; and the luiderwriter, 
if the poperty be lost, refuses to remunerate lum ; and if 
it be safe, he returns the premium. If the loss occur witb- 
m the terms of the polky, the insurer is bound fiiUy and 
faithfully to make remuneration, ^lecisely according to ibe 
team d the contract. 

As to the rate of msurance, vary little need be sakL It 
varies with every risk, and is made-up of so many conflict** 
mg circumstances, that it must be agreed upon by the pai^ 
ties themselves. When the maricet m this species of traffic 
is unrestrakied by monopolies, the price of insurance, like 
that of any other commodity, will regulate itsel£ 

n. Nexty wkert the equivalent ii imkatebial, as where 
one party pays renounemtion hr some service rendered by 
the other* 

The priDc^lal cases here are these : Thi^ of master and 
servant, and that of fmncipal and agent. 

I, Of master and servant. 

1. The master is bound to allow to the servant-a Mr re- 
muneradon. This is justly estimated by unitiiig the coiH 
sidarations of labor, skiU, and fidelity, vaned by ^ rise and 
fall of the price of such labor m the muket. As this, how*- 
ever, would be fiable to iiK^nvenient fluctuation, it is gen- 
erally ai^usted by m rale agreed upon by tbt paities. 

2. He is bound to allow him aU ilae privileges to which 
moral law or established usage entitles him, tmless something 
differeait from the latt^ has been stipulated in die contmct; 
and he is at liberty to require of him sorvioe upon tbe same 
principles. 

3. Tbm urvtrnt is bound to peribnn the labor assigned 
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him by usage, or by c(Hitract (matters of conscience only 
excepted), with all the skill which he possesses, maldng the 
mterests of the employer his own. If either party fail, — 
that is, if the master demand service for which he does not 
render compensation, or if the servant receive wages for 
which he does not render the stipulated equivalent, — there 
IS a vblation of the right of property. Thus, also, there is 
a violation of right, if the master do not iiilfil the terms of 
the contract, just as it was made ; as, for instance, if he do 
not pay a servant punctually. When the service is perform- 
ed, the wages belong to the servant, and the master has no 
more right to them than to the property of any one else. 
Thus saith St. James : " The hire of your laborers tliat have 
reaped your fields, that is Tc&pt hack by fraud, crieth, and 
the cry is come bto the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth/' 
And, on the contrary, the servant is bound to use his whole 
skill and economy in managing the jNX)perty of his master ; 
and if he destroy it by negligence, or fiiult, he ought to 
make restitution. 

2. Oi principal and agent. 

It frequentiy happens that, in the transaction of business, 
duties devolve upon an in(li\idual, which are to be dis« 
charged in different places at the same time. In other 
cases, in consequence of the subdivision of labor, he requires 
something to be done for him, which another person can do 
better thsui himself. In both cases, either bom neces^ty. 
or for his own convenience and interest, he emplop other 
men as agents. 

Agencies are of two kinds ; Jint^ wh^re the principal 
simply employs another to fiilfil ms own (that is, the prin- 
cipal's) will Here, the principal's will is the rule, both as 
to the object to be accomplished, and the manner in which, 
and the means whereby, it is to be accomplished. SeC" 
ondly. Where the principal only designates the objects to 
be accomplished, reposmg special trust b the s^l and 
fidelity of the agent as to the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Such I suppose to be tiie case in regard to 
professional assistance. 

The laws on this subject respect, first, the relation ex- 
htinfi between the pimcipal and the community ; ano. 
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fec<mc%, the relation existing between the principal and 
agent. 

I. The principal is bound by the acts of the agent, while 
the agent is employed m the business for which the prin- 
cipal has engaged him ; but he is responsible no fiurther. 

Thus, it Js known that a merchant employs a clerk to 
receive money on his account. For his clerk's transactions 
in this part of his affidrs he is responsible ; but he would not 
be responsible, if money were paid to his porter or coach- 
man, because he does not employ them for this purpose. 
Hence, if the clerk be unfaithfiil, and secrete the money, 
the merchant suffers ; if the coachman receive the money, 
and be unfaithiiil, the payer suffers. It is the merchant's 
business to employ suitable agents ; but it is the business 
of his customers to apply to tiiose agents only, whom he 
has employed. 

An important question arises here, namely. When is it to 
be understood that a principal has employed an agent ? It 
IS generally held that, if the principal acknowledge himself 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he is hereafter held to 
be responsible for similar acts, until he gives notice to the 
contrary. 

XL Laws arising fiom the relation subsisting between the 
jnincipal and the agent. 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
those already specified, and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

2. The agent is bound to give the same care to the 
afiairs of the principal, as to his own. He is another self, 
and should act in that capacity. The necessity of this rule 
is apparent fix)m the fact, that no other rule could be de- 
viseil, either by which the one party would know what 
jusdy to demand, or the other when the demands of justice 
were lidfilled.' 

Hence, if an agent do not give all the care to the afiairs 
of his principal that he would do to his own, and loss occur, 
he ought to sustam it. If a lawyer lose a cause through 
negligence, or palpable ignorance, he ought, m justice, to 
suffer the consequences. He receives fees for conducting 
the cause to the best of his ability, and, by undertaking to 
conduct it, puts it oi}t of the power of the client to em(Joy 
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«B]r one dM» Thus, if be neglect it, and, bj negleetiBg it, 
his client b woise off than if he had not undertaken it, hm 
aecepts fees for really injuring his neighbor. He ought to 
bear the loss which has occulted bj bis own 6uh. 

A question frequently arises beie of coosideraUe impor- 
tance. It is, When is be obliged to obey the instructions 
ef his principal ; and when is be obbsed to act without 
vegaid to diem? Ahhougfa this questiOD does not come 
under the right of property, it may be as wdl to notice it 
here as any wb^re else. 

The (piestion, I suppose, is to be answered by deciding 
to which of the above specified kinds of ag^kcies the case 
to be conndeied belongs. 

1. If it be nmpU agency, that is, where the agent un«* 
dertakes merely to execute the will of the prmcipal, and in 
the manner, and by the means, specified by die principal. 
He must obey ing^Ucidy, Qx)nscience aoiy excepted,) unless 
some feet material to the formation of a iudgment has ccnne 
to light after giving the onfer, which, if known, wouM have 
neo^sarily mocKfied the intention of the principal. This is 
the law of the military service. Here, even when the 
reason far disobedience of orders is ever so clear, and an 
agent disobeys, he does it at tus own risk ; and, hence, the 
modifying &cts should be obvious and explicit, in (Mrder to 
justify a variation fiom die instructions. 

3. When the agency is of the other kind, and the w3I 
of the principal is only supposed to direct the end, while 
the means and manner are to be decided upon by the pro* 
fessicmal skill of the agent, I suppose that the agent is not 
bound to obey the directions of his principal. He is sup- 
posed to know more on the subject, and to be better able 
to decide what will benefit his principal, than the prmcipal 
himself; and he has no right to injure another man, even 
if the other man deare it ; nor has he a right to lend him- 
self as an instrument by which another man, by conse- 
quence of his ignorance, shall injure himself. Besides, 
every man has a professional reputation to sustain, on 
which hb means of living depend. He has no right to 
mjure tUs, for the sake of gratifying another, especially 
when, by so gratifybg the otber, he shdl luin himself abo. 
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A physician has no right to give his patient drugs whicli 
will poison him, because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has 
no nght to bring a cause mto court m such a manner as 
will ensure the loss of it, because his client insists upon it. 
The piofessbnal agent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This is the end of 
Us respom^ility. If it please his client, well ; if not, the 
relation must cease, and the principal must find another 
agent. 

A representative in Congress is manifestly an agent of 
the latter of these two classes. He is chosen on account 
of his supposed legislative ability. Hence, he is strictly a 
professional a^ent ; and, on these principles, he is under no 
KMTt of obligation to regard die instructions of his ccmstitu- 
ents. He is merely bound to promote their best interests, 
but the mmmer of dang it is to be decided by his superior 
skill and ability. 

But, secondly, is he bound to resign his seat, if he differ 
from diem in opinion ? This is a questicm to be decided 
by the constitution of die country under which he acts. 
Society, diat is, die whole nation, have a right, to (om a 
gov&nament as they will; and to choose representatives 
during ^ood behavior^ that is, for as long a time as they 
and thar representatives entertain the same views ; or, set- 
ting aside diis mode ix reasons which may seem good to 
tfa^osdves, to elect them fcnr a certain period of service. 
Now, if they have chosen die latt«r mode, they have bound 
diemselves to abide by it, and have abandoned the f(»rmer. 
If they elect him during pleasure, he is so elected. If they, 
on the contrary, elect him for two years, or for six years, 
he is so elected. And, so far as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It is m die power of society to alter the 
tenure of o&ce, if diey please ; but, until it be altered, 
neither party can claim any thing more or different from 
what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 
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SECTION III. 

THE BIGHT OF PEOPERTY AS VIOLATED BY SOOIBTF. ^ 

I have already^ stated that, whatever a man possesses, he 
possesses exclu^vely of every man, and of all men. He 
has a right to use his property in such a manner as wiU 
promote his own happmess, provided he do not inteiiere 
with the lights of others. But with this n^t, society may 
interfere, as well as individuals ; and the injury is here the 
greater, inasmuch as it is remediless. In this world the 
individual knows of no power superior to society, and ftom 
its deci^ns, even when unjust, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions on this part of me subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I have mentioned that the individual has a right to use 
his property, innocently, as he will, exclusively of any man, 
or of aU men. It is proper to state here, that this ri^t is 
apparmitly modified by his becoming a member of society^ 
When men form a civU socie^, they mutually agree to con* 
fer upon the mdividual certam benefits upon certain con- 
ditbns. But as these benefits cannot be attained without 
incurring some expenses, as, for instance, those of courts of 
justice, legislati(Mi, &c., it is just that every mdividual who 
enters the society, and thus enjoys these baiefits, should pay 
his pordon of the expense. By the v^ act of becommg a 
member of society, he renders himself answerable £>r his 
porticm of that burden, without the incurring of which, society 
could not exist. He has his option, to leave society, ot to 
join it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same con- 
diticms as others. He demands the benefit of laws, and ol 

Erotection ; but he has no i^ht to demand what other men 
ave purchased, unless he w3l pay for it an equitable price. 
From these principles, it will follow, that society has a 
natural riffht to require every individual to contribute his 
portion of those expenses necessary to the exist^ce of 
society. 

B^des these, however, the members of a society have 
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the power to agree togedi^ to contribute for objects wfaichy 
if not essential to the existence, are yet important to the 
well-being of society. If they so agree, they are bound to 
&lfil this agreement ; for a contract between the mdividual 
and society, is as bmding as one between indivickial and 
individual. Hence, if such an agreement be made, society 
has a right to enforce it. This, however, by no means 
decides the question of the original wisdom of any particular 
compact ; much less is it meant to be asserted, that the 
mdividual is bound by the acts of a majority, when that 
minority has exceeded its power. These subjects belong 
to a subsequent chapter. What is meant to be asserted 
here, is, that there may arise cases in which society tncy 
rightfiilly (Alige the individual to ccmtiribute for purposes 
which are not absolute^ necessary to the existence of 
society. 

The difference, which we wish to establish, is this : In 
die case of whatever is necessary to the existence <^ society, 
society has a natural right to oUige the individual to b^ 
his p^ of the burden; that is, it has a right over his 
property to thb amount, without obtaining any concession 
oa his part. Society has, manifestly, a right to whatever is 
necessary to its own existence. 

Whatev^n*, on the other hand, is not necessary to the 
existence of society, is not in the power of socie^, unless 
it has been ccmfeired upon it by tfa^ will of the individual. 
That this is the rule, is evident fixMn the necessdty of the 
case. No other rule could be devised, which would not 
put the property of the individual whoUu in the power of 
society ; (Mr, in other words, absolutely destroy the liberty 
of the individuaL 

If such be the &cts, it wiU follow that society has a ri^t 
u ver the pn^rty of the individual, for all purposes necessa- 
ry to the exii^nce of society ; and, secondly, m all respects 
in which the individual has conferred that power, but oiJy 
for the purposes for which it was conferred. 

And hence, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold his 
property always subject to these conditions ; and, for such 
purposes, freely to contribute his portion of that expense 
lor which he, in common with otheis, is receiving an 
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eqiuralent No one fios an j nKNre ri^t liua aoodmr to 
leceive a consideratioa without making a remmentbn* 

2. The individual has a right to demand that no iraposK 
tions be laid upcm him, unless they come under the <Hie or 
die odier of these classes. 

3^ He has a right to demand, that the burdens of society 
be laid upon mdiiiduals according to some equitable law. 
This law should be founded, as nearly as possiUe, upon 
the principle, that each one should pay, in piopc^tion to 
the benefits which he receiTcs fitxn the protection of 
society. As these benefits are either personal or pecuniary, 
and as those \diich are personal are equal, it wocdd seem 
just that the rariation should be in proportion to property. 

If these principles be just, it is eyident thst society may 
vMate the ligirt of indiridual property, in the Mowing 
ways: 

1. Bjr taking, thm^ the means of gorerament, iriiich 
is its agent, tbs property of the individnal, arbitrarily, or 
merely by the will of the execGmve. Such is tfae nature ci 
the ezactioDS in despotic governments. 

^ When, by arbitrary will, or by law, it takes the 
property of the mdiWdual far purposes, which, whether 
good or bad, are not necessary to the ^dstence of society, 
iriien tfae indiTidnals of socie^ have not consented t&at it 
be «o a[>propi]ated. This consent is never to hepnMmed, 
except in the case of 7tece$$ary expendkm^, as has been 
dbown. Whenever this jdea cannot be made good, society 
has no i%ht to touch tfae property of the individual, unless - 
it can show the constitutional provision. Were our govern- 
ment to levy a tax to build churches, it would avail nothing 
to say, that churches were wanted, or that tfae good of 
society demanded it ; it would be an invasion of the right of 
{»operty, until die article in the constitution could be shown, 
grantmg to die government power ovct property, for this 
very purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may vidate the 
rights of the individual, by adopting an inequitable rule in 
the distribution of the public burdens. Every indiridual 
has an equal right to employ his property unmolested, m 
just such mannei as will innocendy promote fais own hap* 
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piness. That is, it is to socie^ a matter of indifference in 
what way he employs it. Provided it be innocent, it does 
not come within the view of society. Hence, in this 
respect, all modes of employing it are equal. And the 
only question to be considered, in adjusting the appropria- 
don, is, How much does he ask socie^ to protect ? and by 
this rule it should, as we have said before, be adjusted. If, 
then, besides this nde, another be adoj^ed ; and an indi- 
vidual be obliged, besides his pro rata proportion, to bear a 
burden levied <m hi$ particular calling, to the exemption of 
another, he has a right to complain. He is obliged to bear 
a double burden, and one portion of the burden is laid fix* 
a cause over which society pn^esses itself to have no juris- 
diction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am aUowed to make of it, tor the 
promotion of my individual happiness, society interferes 
with the right of jHoperty, if it in any manner abridge any 
c^ these. One man is rendered happy by aocumulatiooy 
another by benevolence ; one by promoting science, 
another by promoting religion. Each one has a right to 
use what is his own, exactiy as he pleases. And if society 
interfere, by (Greeting the manner in which he shall appro- 
priate it, it is an act of injustice. It b as great a violation 
of property, for instance, to interfere with the purpose oi 
the individual in the appropriation of his property for reli- 
gious puj^poses, as it is to enact that a farmer ^all keep but 
three cows, or a manufacturer employ but ten workmen. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

JUSnCB AS IT RESPECTS CHARACTEt. 

Chabacter is the pres^it intellectual, social, and moral 
coDdition ot an individual. It comprehends his actual 
acquisitions, his capacities, his habits, his tafidencies, his 
moral feelings, and every thing which enteis bto a man's 
state for the present, or his powers for attaining to a better 
state in the futive. 

That character, m this sense, is by far the most impor- 
tant of all the possessions which a man can call his own, k 
too evident, to need discussicMi. It is the source of all tbi^ 
be either suffers or enjoys here, and of all that he either 
fears or hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, benevolence would teach us the 
oblation to do aU m our power to improve the character 
of our neighbor. This is its chief office. Thb is the great 
practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity merely prohibits 
the infliction of any injury upon the character of anoth^. 

The reasons of this pnrfiibition are obvious. No mtui 
can bjure his own character, without violating the laws of 
God, and also creating those tendencies which result in 
violation of the laws of man. He who, in any manner, 
becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation, is a partaker, 
— aiidy not uniirequently, the largest partaker, — m the 
guilt. As he who tempts another to suicide is, in the sight 
of God, guilty of murder, so he who instigates another to 
wickedness, by producing those states of mind which neces- 
sarily lead to It, is, in the sight of God, held responsible, in 
no slight degree, for the result. 

Again, consider tlie motives which lead men to injure 
the character of each other. These are either pure maUce, 
or reckless self-gratification. 

Fii8t| malice. Some men so far transcend the ordmaiy 
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Knits of human depravity, as to derive a truly fiend4ikft 
pleasure from allunng and seducmg &om the paths of 
virtue the comparatively innocent, and to exult m^er the 
moral desdations which they have thus accomplished. 
^^ They will compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him tenfold more the 
child of hell than tiiemselves," It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that language has no terms of moral indignadon that 
are capable of branding, with adequate infamy, conduct so 
intensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and 
without palliation. Or, secondly, take the more favorable 
case. One man wishes to accomplish some purpose of 
self-grat&ation, to indulge his passions, to increase his 
power, or to feed his vanity; and, he proceeds to accom^ 
plish Aat purpose, by means of rwidering another immortal 
and accountaUe moral creature degraded fx ever, — a 
moral pest henceforth, on earth, and both condemned, and 
the cause of condemnation to others, diroughout etemitjr.^ 
Who has given this wretch a right to woric so awfiil a rum 
among Gcxl's creatures, for the gratification of a momentanr 
and an unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of aU, 
when he maketh inquisition fcnr blood, press to the lips of 
such a sinner the bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling ? 

With this, all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures is 
consonant. The most solemn maledictions in the Holy 
Scriptures are uttered against those who have been the m- 
struments of corrupting others. In the Old Testament, 
Jeroboam is signalized as a sinner of unparalleled atrocity, 
because he made Lrael to sin* In the New Testament, 
the judgment of the Pharisees has been already alluded to. 
And, again, ^^ Whosoever shall break the least of these 
conmiandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven." By comparison with 
the preceding verse, the meamng of this passage is seen to 
be, that, as the doing and teaching the commandments of 
God is the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and 
the teaching others to break them, is the great proof of 
vice. And, in the Revelation, where God is represented as 
takmg signal vengeance upon Babylon, it b because ^* sh« 
did corrupt the earth with her wickedness." 
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The manu precept on this subject, then, is bnefly HAb 
We are f(xfoklden, for any cause, or under any pretence, or 
m any manner, willingly to vitiate the character of another. 

This prohibitioQ may be violated in two wmys : 

1. By weakening the moral restramts of men. 

2. By exciting £dr evil passkxis. 

I. Bt weakening the moral bestraints or MEN.>s 
It has been abeady shown, that the pasaons of men 
were mtended to be restrained by ccMiscience ; and that the 
restraining power of ccMiscience is increased by the doc- 
trines and motives derived fiom natural and revealed reli- 
gion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner, renders obtuse 
die mcMral sensibilities of odieis, or diminidies the power 
of that moral truth by which these senabilities are iend^?ed 
operative, inflicts p^mianent injury upon the character of 
his fellow-men. This also is (tone by all wicked example ; 
fi», as we have seen before, the sight of i^kedness weak- 
eos the power of conscience over us. It is done when, 
^ther by conversation or by writing, the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are treated with open scorn or covert 
contempt ; by all conduct calculated to render moperative 
the sancticHis of religion, as profanity, or Sabbath breaking ; 
by ridicule of the obligations of morality and religicm, under 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of educa- 
tion ; or, by presenting to men such views of the character 
of God as would lead them to believe that He cares very 
litde about the moral actions of his creatures, but is wOling 
that every cme shall live as he chooses ; and that, dierefore, 
the self-denials of virtue are only a form of gratuitous, 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is agunst this form of moral mjuiythat the young 
need to be specially upon their guard. The moral sedu- 
cer, if he be a practbed villain, coirupts the principles of 
his victim before he attempts to influence his or her prac- 
tice. It is not until the moral restraints are silendy re- 
moved, and the heart left defenceless, that he presents the 
allurements of vice, and goads the passions to madness. 
Hb task is then easy. If he have succeeded in the first 
eflfort, he will rarely M m the second. Let every young 
man, especially every young w(»nan, beware of list^iing 
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tot a momesA U> any conversation, of which the object is, 
U> show that the lestraints of virtue are unnecessary, or to 
diminbh, in aught, the reverence and obedience, which are 
due fipom the creature to the law of the Creator. 

11. We mjure the characters of men by exciting to 

ACTION THEIR EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

1. By mdomly sHmiduting their imaginatiom. No one 
is corrupt ki action, until he has become corrupt in imagi- 
nation. And, on the other hand, he who has filled his imagi- 
nation with conceptions of vice, and who loves to feast his 
depraved racial appedte with imaginary scenes of impurity, 
needs but the opportunity to become openly abandoned. 
Hence, one of the most nefarious means of corrupting men, 
is to spread before them those images of pollution, by 
which they will, in secret, become faimliar witli sin. Such 
is the guilt of those who write, or publish, or sell, or lend, 
vicious books, under whatever name or character, and of 
those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit, 
obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are marked by deeper atrocity, than that o[ an 
author, or a publisher, who, from literary vanity, or s(»rdid 
love of gain, pours forth over society a stream of moral 
pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed talent, will command it, and 
even weep tears of sympathy over the infatuated genius, 
who was so sorely persecuted by that unfeeling pordon of 
the wcMld, who would not consider talent synonymous with 
virtue, and who could not applaud the effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

2. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such £3 
the relation of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will frequendy retain its ascendency. 
While, on the oth^ hand, if allurement be added to the 
power of appetite, reason and conscience prove a barrier 
too feeble to resist their combined and vicious tendency 
Hence, he who presents the aUurements of vice heme 
others, who pcocures and aets before them the means of 
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vicious jpratification, b, m a great degree, responsible tx the 
mischief which he produces. VicdaticHis of this law occur 
in most cases of immcxral traffic, as in the sale and manu- 
facture of btoxicatmg liquors, the sale of opum to the 
Chmese, &c. Under the same class, is also comprdiended 
the case of female prostitution. 

3. By uiing athen to mmiMter to our tndaui mpeiites. 
We cannot use odiers as ministers to our yices, witnout ren- 
dering them comipt, and frequently infficting an incurable 
wound upon their mural nature. For the uke of a base 
and wicked momentary gratification, the vicious man will- 
ingly ruins £>r ever an inmx»rtal being, who was, but fi>r 
him, innocent ; and, yet more, not unfinequently considers 
this ruin a matter of triumph. Such is the case in seduc- 
tion and adultery, and, in a modified degree, in all mannar 
of lewdness and profligacy. 

4. By cherishing the evil passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction fixMn appetite, I mean the sjnrhual in 
opporiticm to the corpcxreal desres. It firequentiy happens, 
that we wish to mfluence men, who cannot be moved by 
an appeal to their reason or ccmscience, but who can be 
easily moved by an appeal to their ambiticm, their avaribe, 
their party zeal, their pride, or their vanity* An acquaint- 
ance with these peculiarities of individuab, is fire^piendy 
called, understanding human nature^ Tcnomng the weak 
sides of menj and is, by many persons^ considered the 
grand means for great and masterly effect. But he can 
have but litde practical acquaintance with a conscience 
void of ofifence, who does not instinctively fed that such 
conduct is unjust, mean and despicable. It is accomplish 
ing our purposes, by means of the moral degradation ok 
him of whom we profess to be the fiiends. It is mani- 
fesdy doing a man a greater mjury that simply to rob him. 
If we stole his money, he would be injurea only by bdng 
made po(»rer. If we procure his services or his money in 
tills manner, we also make him poorer; and we besides 
cultivate those evil dispositions, wmch already expose him 
to sharpers ; and also render him more odious to the God 
before whom he must shortly stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It may 
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oe saidj m^i would not give to benevolent objects, but 
fixMn these motives. Suppose it trae. What if they did 
not ? They would be as well off, morally^ as they are now. 
A man is no better, after having refiised fiom avarice, who, 
at length, gives from vanity. His avarice is no better, and 
hb vanity is even worse. It may be said, the cause of 
benevolence could not be sustained without it. Then, I 
say, let the cause of benevolence perish. God never meant 
one party of his creatures to be relieved, by our inflicting 
moral injury upon another. If there be no other way of sus- 
taining benevcdence, God did not mean that benevolence 
should be sustained. But it is not so. The appeal to men's 
bett^ feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. It 
wiU, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if it do 
not, our respon^bility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, without urging it upon those 
who are engaged in promoting the objects of benevolent as- 
sociations. It seems to me, that no man has a right to 
present any other than an innocent motive, to urge his 
fellow-men to action. Motives derived fiom party zeal, 
from personal vanity, from love of applause, howevei* 
covertiy insinuated, are not of this character. If a man, by 
exciting such feelings, sold me a horse at twice its value, 
he would be a sharper. If he excite me to gwe from the 
same motives, the action partakes of the same character. 
The cause of benevolence is holy : it is the cause of God. 
It needs not human chicanery to approve it to the human 
heart. Let him who advocates it, therefore, go forth strong 
in the strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every man's 
conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist himself 
in its supp(»rt. And, besides, were men conscientiously to 
confine themselves to the merits of their cause, they would 
much more carefully weigh their undertakings, before they 
attempted to enlist others in support of them. Much of that 
fanaticism, which withers the moral sympathies of man, 
would thus be checked at the outset. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

OP JUSTICE AS IT EEBPEOTS SEPUTATEQN. 

It has been already lemaiked, that every man is, by the 
laws of his Creator, entitled to the physical results of his 
labor ; that is, to those results which arise fiom^ operatioD 
of those laws of cause and eSkcty which govern the materkd 
on which he operates. Thus, if a man f(»m sevwal trees 
into a house, the result of this labcHr, supposing the matanals 
and time to be his own, are his own also. Thus, again, if 
a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge which he 
gains is at Ins own disposal ; and he is at liberty, innocently, 
to use it as he will. And, in general, if a man be indus- 
trious, the iimnediate results of industry are his, and no one 
has any right to inteifere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from those laws of cause and efl»ct, which govern 
the opinicxis and actions of men towards each other, which 
are fiequendy of as great impor^nce to the in(fividual, as 
the physical results. Thus, if a man have built a h«ise, 
the house is his. But, if he have done it well, there arises, 
in the minds of men, a certain opinion of his skill, and a 
regard towards him on account of it, which may be of more 
value to him than even the house itsdf ; for it may be the 
foundation of great subsequent good fortune. The indus- 
trious studait is entitled, not merely to the use of that 
knowledge which he has acquired, but also to the esteem 
which the possession of that knowledge ^ves him among 
men. Now, these secondary and indirect results, though 
they may follow other laws of cause and effect, are yet as 
truly effects of the original cause, that b, of the character 
and actbns of the man himself, and tliey as truly belong to 
-him, as the primary and direct results of wliich we have 
before spoken. And, hence, to diminish the esteem in 
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which a man is held by his fellows, to detiact from the 
reputation which he has dius acquired, is as great a violatiofi 
of justice, nay, it may be a far greater violation of justice, 
than robbing lum of money. It has, moreover, the kldidonal 
aggravaticm of conferring no benefit upon the aggressor, 
beyond that o( the gralmcation of a base and malignant 
passicm. 

But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he (feserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
ftot deserve. Have I not a right to diminish it to its true 
level ? 

We answer. The objection proceeds upon the concession 
that die man has a reputation.' That is, men have such or 
such an opinion concerning him. Now, the rule of prop- 
erty, formerly mentioned, applies here. If a man be m 
possession of property, thou^ unjustly in possession, this 
gives to no one a right to seize upon that property tor him- 
s^f, or to seize it and destroy it, unless he can, himself, 
rfiow a better tide. The very fact of possession bars every 
other claimant, except that claimant whom the present pos- 
sessor has defrauded. So, in this case, if this reputation injures 
the reputation of another, the other has a right to set forth 
his own claims ; and any one else has a right, when prompt- 
ed by a desire of doing justice to the injured, to state die 
facts as they are ; but where this element of desire to do 
justice does not enter, no man has a right to diminish the 
esteem in which another is held, simply because he may 
believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule, on this subject, I suppose to be this : 
We are forbidden to utter any thing which will be injurious 
to the reputation of another, except for adequate cause. I 
say, for adequate cause, because occasions may occur, in 
which it is as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times 
our duty to be silent. The consideration of these cases will 
be a subsequent concern. The precept, thus understood, 
apf)lies to the cases in which we speak either from no suf 
jicient motive, or from a bad motive. It is merely an ex- 
tension of the great principle of the law of reciprocity, which 
commands us to have the same simple desire that every 
Other man should enjoy, unmolested, the esteem in whicn 
23 
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be b held by men, that we have to enjoy, unmcdested, tht 
same possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases in which we utter, 
other wilfully or thoughtlessly, injurious ^oZfeAood! respecting 
another. In these cases, the guilt of lying is superadded 
to that of slander. I merely here consider slander by itself; 
it being understood that, when what is asserted is &lse, it 
involves the sm of lying, besides the violation of the law of 
reciprocity, which we are here endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept includes several specifications. Some o[ 
^them it may be important to enumerate. 
^^ I. It prohibits us fix>m giving pubUcity to the bad actions 
of men, without cause. The guilt here consists m cause' 
lessly giving publicity. Of course, it does not include 
those cases m which the man himseljf gives publicity to his 
own bad acdons. He has himself diminished his reputaticm, 
and his act becomes a part of public indiscriminate inf(H<- 
matipn. We are at liberty to mention this, like any other 
&ct, when the mention of it is demanded ; but not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him; So, whenever his bad actions 
are made known by the ptovidence of God, it comes under 
the same rule. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give me liberty to speak 
of it. But, if his dishonesty have been proved before a court 
of justice, it then becomes really a part of his reputation, 
and I am at Uberty to speak of it in the same manner as of 
any other fact. Yet even here, if I speak of it with pleas- 
ure, or with a desire of injury, I commit sin. 

Some of the reasons for tins Tule, are the following : 

1. The very act itself is injurious to the slanderer's own 
moral character, and to that of him who lends himself to be 
his auditor. Familiarity with wrong diminishes our abhor- 
rence of it. The contemplatbn of it in others fosters the 
spirit of envy and uncharitableness, and leads us, in the end^ 
to exult in, rather than sorrow over, the faults of others. 

2. In the present imperfect state, where every individual, 
bemg fallible, must fail somewhere, if every one were at lib- 
erty to speak of all the wrong and all the imperfecticm of every 
cme wh^ he knew, society would soon become intolerable, 
fiom the festering of universal ill-will. What would be- 
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come of families, of friendship, of commwiities, if parents 
and children, husbands and wives, acquamtances, neighbois, 
and citizens, should proclaim every failing which they imew 
or heard of, respectmg each other ? Now, there can no 
medium be established between telling every thing, and 
ibrbiddmg every thing to be told which is told without 
adequate cause. 

3. We may jud^e of the justice of the rule, by applying 
it to ourselves. We despise the man who, either thought- 
lessly or maliciously, proclaims what he considers, either 
justly or unjustly, our faiUngs. Now, what can be tnore 
unjust or more despicable, than to do that which our own 
conscience testifies to be unjust and despicable in others ? 

n. The same law forbids us to utter general concluidons 
respecting the characters of men, drawn fi^cmi particular 
bad actions which they may have committed. This is 
manifest injustice, and it includes, frequendy, lying as well 
as slander. A smgle action is rarely decisive of character, 
even in respect to that department of character to which it 
belongs. A single illiberal action does not prove a man to be 
covetous, any more than a single act of charity proves him to 
be benevolent. How unjust, then, must it be, to proclaim 
a man destitute of a whole class of virtues, because of one 
Mure in virtue 1 How much more unjust, on account of 
one fault, to deny him all claim to any virtue whatsoever ! 
Yet such is frequendy the very object of calumny. And, 
in general, this form of vice is adc(ed to that just noticed. 
Men first, in violation of the law of reciprocity, make pubUc 
the evil actions of others ; and then, wiA a maUgnant power 
of generalization, proceed to deny their claims, not only to 
a whole class of virtues, but, not unfrequenti^, to all virtue 
whatsoever. The reasons, in this case, are similar to these 
just mentioned. 

III. We are forbidden to jvdgt^ that is, to assign un- 
necessarily bad motives to the actions of men. I say un- 
necessarily, for some actions are in their nature such, that 
to presume a good motive is impossible. 

This rule would teach us, first, to presume no unworthy 
motive, when the action is susceptible of an innocent cme. 

And, secondly, never to ascnbe to an action which we 
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confess to be good, any other motive than that fiom yibkh 
It professes to proceed. 

This is the rule by which we are bound to be goremed 
m our own private opinions of men* And if, firom any 
circum^ances, we are led to entertain any doubts of the 
motives of men, we are bound to retain these doubts within 
our own bosoms, unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose them. But if we are obliged to adopt 
tbb rule respectmg our own opinions of others, \yf how 
nuicb more are we obliged to adopt it in the publication of 
our offfidions ! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to 
suppose an unworthy motive, by how much less are we 
allowed to circulate it, and thus ren(fer it univeisally sup»- 
posed ! << Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.'^ 

The reasons for this rule are obvious : 

1. The modves of mmi, unless reikiered evident by thdc 
actions, can be known to God alone. They are, evidently, 
outof the reach of man. In assigning motives unnecessa^ 
ifly, we Aerefofe undertake to assert as &cty what we at 
the outset cosifess that we have not the means of knowing 
to be such ; which is, in itself, falsehood : and we do all 
this kit the sake of gratifymg a contemptible vanity, or a 
wicked envy ; or, whi^ is searcdy less repreb^udble, ftcxn 
a thoughtless love of talking. 

2. There is no o&nce by which we are excited to a 
livelier or more just indignation, limn by the misinterpretar 
tion of our own motives. This quick sensitiveness in our- 
selves, ^lould admonish us (^ the guilt which we incur, 
when we traduce the motives of others. 

lY. Ry the same rule, we are fori)idden to lessen the* 
estimation in which others are. held, by ridicule, mimicry, 
or by any means by which they are brought into contempt. 
No man can be greatly respected by those to whom he is 
die frequent subject of laughter. It is but a very imperfect 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plead that we do not 
mean any harm. What do we mean ? Surely, reasonable 
oeings should be prepared to answer this question. Were 
the- witty calumniator to stand concealed, and hear himself 
made the subject of remarks precisely similsff to tk»e ini 
which h& indulges* respecting others, he would have a very 
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definite conception of what ottiers mean. Let him, then, 
cany the lesson home to his own bosom. 

Nor is this evil the less for the veil under which it is 
firequently and hypocritically hidden. Men and w<»nen 
propagate slander under the cover of secrecy, supposing 
that, by uttering it under this injunction, the guilt is of 
course removed. But it is not so. The simple question 
is this : Does my duty either to God or to man require me 
to publish this, which will injure another ? If it do, publish 
it wherever that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it 
do not, it is just as great guilt to publish it to one as to 
another. We are bound, in all such cases, to ask ourselves 
the question, Am I under obligation to tell this fact to this 
person ? If not, I am under the contrary obligation to be 
silent. And still more. This injunction of secrecy is gen- 
erally nothmg better than the mere dictate of cowardice. 
We wish to gratify our love of detraction, but are afraid of 
the consequences to ourselves. We Aerefore converse 
under this injunction, that the injury Co another may be 
with impunity to ourselves. And hence it is, that in this 
manner the vUest and most mjurious calumnies are generally 
circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen that 
a very large portion of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, is far from being inno- 
cent. How very common is personal character, in all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common conversation ! 
And in this discussion, men seem to forget that they are 
under any other law than tliat which is administered by a 
judge and jury. How commonly are characters dissected, 
with apparently the only object of displaymg the power 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as diough 
anotlier's reputation were made for no other purpose than 
the gratification of the meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of the human heart ! Well may we say, with the apostle 
James, " If any man offend not in tvord, the same is a 
perfect man, able to bridle the whole body." Well may 
we tremble before the declaration of the blessed Savior: 
** For every idle word that men speak, they shall give an 
iccoimt m the day of judgment." 
23* 
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The feUowmg extract from Bishop Wilacm, on this bob* 
ject, breathes the spirit of true ChrisUan philanthropy : '< It 
IS too true, that some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our corruption, is the aim of most conversaUcms. We love 
to speak of past troubles ; hatred and ill-will make us take 
pleasure in rdating the evil actbns of our enemies. We 
ccxnpare, with some degree of pride, the advantages which 
we have over others. We recount, with too sensable a 
pleasure, the worldly happiness which we enjoy. This 
strengthens our passions, and increases our corruption. 
God grant that I may watch against a weakness that has 
such evil consequences ! May I never hear, and never 
repeat with pleasuse, such tilings as may dishonor God, hurt 
my own character, or mjure my neighbor !" — Bishop WUr 
mnCs Sacra Privata. 

The precepts of the Scriptures, cm this subject, are 
num^xxis and explicit. It will be necessary here to refer 
only to a few, for the sake of illustratmg their general ten- 
dency : ^^ Ju(%e not, that ye be not judged : for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you agam. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is m thy brother's eye,» 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?" 
Matthew vii, 1 — 5. ^^ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away from you.'' J^Ae- 
fiamiv,31. "Speak evil of no man." Titus m^^. "He 
that will love life, and see good days, let him refram his 
tcmgue from evil." 1 Peter iii, 10. 

See also Jamts^ third chapter, for a graphic delineatkm 
of the mismes, produced by the unlicensed use of the 
tcm^e. 

Seamdly. I have thus far ccxisidered the cases m which 
silence^ respecting the evil actions of others, is our duty. 
It is our duty, when we have no just cause, either tor 
speaking at all, or for speaking to the particular person 
whom we address. But where there is a sufficient cause, 
we are under an equally imperative obligation to speak, 
wherever and whenever that cause shall demand it. The 
oomnKHi fiuilt of men is, that they speak when they should 
be alent^ and are silent only when they should sp^dc 
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Theplaia difltmctbn^ih this case, is the following: We 
arer feifoidden, causdessly, to injure anoth^, eifien if he have 
done wrong. Yet, \dieneyer justice can be done, or inno** 
cence protected, in no oth^ mann^ than by a course which 
must mjure him, we are under no suoh prohibitbn. No 
man has a right to expect to do wrong with impunity ; 
much less has he a right to expect that, in order to shield 
him from the just consequences of his actions, injustice 
should be done to others, or that other men shall, by alence, 
driver up the innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are to test our own motires, 
in spealong of that which may harm others, is this : When 
we utter any thing which will harm another, and we do it 
either without cause, or with pleasure, or dioughtlessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When we do it with pam and sor^ 
row far tlie offender, and fix>m the sincere motive of protect* 
ing the innocent, of promoting the ends ofpubKcJmtice, or 
for the good of the offender himself and speak of it only to 
such persons, and in such manner, as is consistent with these 
ends, we may speak of the evil actions of others, and yet 
be wholly innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of others^ 

1. To promote the ends of public justice. He who con- 
c^ds a crime against society, r^id^rs himself a party to 
the offence. We are bound here, not merely to speak of 
it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil officer, m 
ord^r that it may be brought to trial and punishment. The 
ordinary prejudice against informing is unwise and immoral. 
He who, from proper motives, informs against crime, p^v 
forms an act as honorable as that of the jud^e who tries the 
cause, or of the juror who returns the verdict. That tim 
may he done from improper motives, alters not the case. 
A judge may hold his office for the love of money, but this 
does not maike the office despicable. 
>^ 2. To protect the innocent. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certain facts in a man's history, wfaicbi 
if known to a third person, would protect him iifom ini- 
portant injury, it may frequently be our duty to put that 
person on his guard. If A knows that B, under the {n^ 
tence of religion, is in^uating himself into the good op]»4 
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Kfnof Cyfat the purpose of gaining c<Mitrcd OTer his prop- 
erty, A is bouna to put C upon his guard. If I know 
that a man who is already married, is paying his addresses 
to a lady m another country, I am bound to give her the 
information. So, if I know of a plan laid for the purpose 
of seducticm, I am bound to make use of that knowledge 
to defeat it. All that is required here, is, that I know 
what I assert to be fact ; and that I use it simply for the 
purposes specified. 

3. For the good of the offender himself. When we 
know of the crimes of another, and there is some person 
— ^for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructor-^who 
might, b^ control or advice, be the means of the offender's 
reformation, it is our duty to give the necessary informatbn. 
It is frequently the greatest kmdness that we can manifest 
to both pardes. Were it more commonly practised, the 
allurements to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope o( success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more encouraging. No. wicked person has a right 
to expect that the community will keep his conduct a 
secret from those who have a right specially to be informed 
of it. He who does so is partaker in the guilt. 

4. Though we may not be at liberty tomake public the 
evil actions of another, yet no obligation exists to conceal 
his fault by mamtaining towards him our former habits of 
mtimacy. If we know him to be unworthy of our confi- 
dence or acquamtance, we have no right to act a lie, bv 
conducting towards him, in public or in private, as thougn 
be were worthy of it. By associating with a man, we give 
to the public an assurance, that we know of nothing to 
render him unworthy of our association. If we ialsify 
this assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a decep- 
tion by which we benefit the wicked at the expense of 
the innocent, and, so far as our example can do it, place 
the latter in the power of the former. And still more, if 
we associate, on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons 
of known bad character, we virtually declare that such 
<^nces constitute no reason why the persons in questicm 
are not good enough associates for us. We thus virtually 
become the patnms of their crime. 
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5. From what has been Iremarked, we see what b the 
nature of an historian's duty. He has to do with &cts 
which the mdividuals themselves have made public, c»r 
which have been made public by the providence of God. 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his pro^ce ; but whatever has been made known, comes 
properly within it. This latter he is bound to use, without 
either fear, favor or affection. If, fix>m party zeal or secta- 
rian bigotry, or individual partiaUty, he exaggerate, or con- 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he " aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice," he is guilty of calumny of the most in- 
excusable character. It is calumny perpetrated deliber- 
ately, under the guise of impartiality, and perpetrated in a 
ibrm intended to give it the widest publicity and the most 
permanent duration. 

These remarks have had respect, principally, to the pub- 
lication of injurious truth or falsehood, by conversation. 
But it will be immediately seen that they apply, with addi- 
tional force, to the publication of whatever is injurious 
by the press. If it be wrong to mjure my neighbors rep- 
utation within the limited circle of my acquaintance, how 
much more wrong must it be to injure it throughout a 
nation! If it be, by universal acknowledgment, mean, to 
underrate the talents or vilify the character of a personal 
rival, how much more so, that of a poUtical opponent ! 
If it would be degrading m me to do it myself, by how 
much is it less degrading to cause it to be done by others, 
and to honor or dishonor with my confidence, and reward 
with political distinction, those who do it? Because a 
man is a political opponent, does he cease to be a creature 
of God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God in respect to him ? or rather, I might ask, 
do men think that political collisions banish the Deity from 
the throne of the universe ? Nor do these remarks apply 
to political dissensions alone. • The conductor of a pubUc 
press possesses no greater privileges than any other man, 
nor has he any more right than any other man, to use, cmt 
suffer to be used, his press, for the sake of gratifying per- 
sonal pique; or avenj^g individual wrong, or holdmg up 
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individuals, without trial, to public scorn. Crime against 
society is to be punished by society, and by society alone ; 
and he who conducts a public press has no more right, 
because he has the physicsd power, to inflict pain, than any 
other individual. If one man may do it because he has a 
press, another may do it because he has muscular strength ; 
and thus, the government of society is brought to an end. 
Nor has he even a right to publish cases of individual vice, 
unless the providence of God has made them public before. 
While they are out of sight of the public, they are out of 
his sight, unless he can show that he has been specially 
appointed to perform this service. 
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CLASS FIRST. 

DUTIES TO MEN, A3 ^N. 
VSRACITY. 

Evert mdividual, by necessity, stands in most important 
relations, both to the past and to the future. Without a 
knowledge of what has been, and of what, so far as his 
fellow-m.en are concerned, will be, he can form no decision 
in regard to the present. But this knowledge could never 
be attamed, unless his constitution were made to cor- 
respond widi his circumstances. It has, therefore, been 
made to correspond. There b, on the one hand, in 
men, a strong a priori disposition to tell the truth ; and it 
controls them, unless some other motive mterpose; and 
there is, on the other hand, a disposition to beheve what 
is told, unless some counteracting motive is supposed to 
operate. 

Veracity has respect to the past and present, or to 
the FUTURE. We shall consider them separately. ~ 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

VEBACITY AS IT RESPECTS THE PAST AND PRESENT 

Veracitt, in this sense, always has respect to a foot ; 
that is, to something done, or to something which we be- 
lieve to be doing. 

Moral truth consists in our intention to convey to anodier, 
to the best of our ability, the conception of a fact, exactly 
as it exists in our own minds. 

PhyTsical truth consists in conveying to another the con- 
ception of a fact, precisely as it actually exists, or existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always coincide. 

I may innocently have obtained an incorrect conception 
of a fact^ myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
precisely as it exists in my own mind. Here, then, is a 
moral truth, but a physical untruth. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a fact, 
supposing it to be an incorrect one, but may convey it to 
another, with the mtention to deceive. Here, then, is a 
moral falsehood, and a physical truth. Pure truth is com- 
municated, only, when I have a correct conception of a 
fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to another, precisely 
as it exists in my own mind. 

The law on tiiis subject demands, that, when we profess 
to convey a fact to another, we, to the best of our ability, 
convey to him the impression which exists in our own 
minds. This implies, first, that we convey the impression 
which exists, and not another ; and, secondly, that we con- 
vey that impression, without diminution or exaggeration. 
In other words, we are obliged, in the language of jurispru- 
dence, to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
tlie truth. 

Tliis law, therefore, forbids, — 

1. ITke utterance^ as truth, of what we know to be false. 
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I ny the utterance (u (nUhy for we sometimes imagine 
cases, for the sake of illustration, as in parables cnr fictitious 
writing, where it is known beforehand^ that we merely 
address the imagination. Since we utter it as fiction, and 
do not wish it to be beliered, there is no falsehood if jt be 
not true. 

2. Uttering as truths what toe do not know to be true. 
Many things which men assort they cannot know to be 
true ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views of 
the motives of others. There are many other things which 
may be probable, and we may be convinced that they are 
so, but of which we cannot arrive at the certainty. Thane 
are other thmgs which are merely matters <rf opinion, con- 
cerning which every several man may hold a different 
opmion. Now, in any such case, to utter as truth what we 
cannot know, or have not known to be truth, is falsehood. 
If a man utter any thing as truth, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of ascertaining it to be so. If he, who makes the 
assertion, be not responable, where shall the responsibility 
rest ? And, if any man may utter what he chooses, under 
no respcmsibility, there is the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, are we never to utter any thmg 
which we do not know to be true? I answer: we are 
never to utter as truth what we do not know to be true. 
Whatever is a matter of probability we may utter as a mat- 
ter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinicm, we may 
state as a matter of opinion. If we convey to another a 
cooceptbn as true, of which we have only the unpression 
of probability, we convey a different conceptbn fiom that 
which exists in our own minds, and of course we do, in 
fact, speak wisely. 

3. Uttering what may be true in fact, but uttering it in 
such a manner, as to convey a false impression to the 
hearers. 

As, a. By exaggerating some car all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the facts. 

b. By extemmting some or all of the circumstances at- 
tendant upcKi the facts. 

c. By exaggerating some, and extenuating odiers. 

d. By stating the &cts just as they existed, but so ar« 

24 
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nmging them as to leave a false impresskm upon the hearer. 
As, for instance, I might say, A entered B's room, aiMl left 
it at ten o'clock ; withm five mmutes after he left it, B dis- 
covered that his watch had been stolen. Now, although I 
do not say that A stole B's watch, yet, if I intentionaUy so 
arrange and connect these facts as to leave a £Jse impres- 
sion upon the mind of the hearer, I am guilty of falsehood. 
This is a crime to which pleaders and partial historians, and 
all prejudiced narrators, are specially liable. 

4. As the crime, here c(Hisidered, consists in makbg a 
false impression, with mtention to deceive ; the same effect 
may be produced by the tones of the voice, a look of the 
eye, a motion of the head, or any thmg by which the mind 
of another may be influenced. The same rule, therefore, 
applies to impressions made in this manner, as to those 
made by words. 

5. As this rule applies to our mtercourse with men as 
intelligent agents, it applies to our intercourse with men 
under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it forbids 
parents to lie to children, and children to lie to parents ; 
mstructors to pupils, and pupils to instructors ; the old to 
the young, and me young to the old ; attorneys to jurors, 
and juTOTs to attorneys ; buyers to sellers, and sellers to 
buyers. That is, the obligati(m is universal, and caimot be 
annulled, by any of the complicated relatbns in which men 
stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
duced, that the person with whcmi we are oHiversing has 
no right to know the truth. This is a suflicient reason why 
we ^ould not tell the truth, but it is no reason why we 
should tell a falsehood. Under such circumstances, we are 
at liberty to reftise to reveal any thing, but we are not at 
Uberty to utter what is iaise. 

The reason for this, is the followmg : The obligation to ve- 
racity does not depend upon the right of the inquirer to know 
the truth. Did our obligation depend upon this, it would 
vary with every person with whom we conversed ; and, in 
every case before speakbg, we should be at liberty to 
measure the extent of our neighbor's right, and to tell him 
truth or falsehood accordmgly. And, masmuch as the 
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perscHi whom we address, would never know at what rate 
we estimated his right ; no one would know how much to 
believe, any more than we should know how much truth 
we were under obligation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every obligation to veracity. On the contrary, mas- 
much as we are under obligation to utter nothing but the 
truth in consequence of our relations to God, this obligation 
is never affected by any of the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to testify. Let no one, therefore, 
excuse himself, on the ground that he tells only innocent 
lies. It cannot be innocent to do that which God has for- 
bidden. " Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have 
put off the old man with his deeds." 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will of 
God, is manifest finom several considerations : 
yC 1. We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
true, and also to believe what is spoken. The fact that we 
are thus constituted, convejrs to us an intimation that the 
Creator wills us to obey this constitution. The intention 
is as evident as that which is manifested in creating the eye 
for Ught, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by which 
(unless our moral susceptibilitjr shall have been destroyed^ 
we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, and by whicn 
also we receive pleasure whenever, under circumstances 
which urge to the contrary, we steadfastiy obey it. 

3. We are so constituted that obedience to the law of 
veracity is absolutely necessary to our happmess. Were 
we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell the truth, 
or our disposition to receive as truth whatever is told to us, 
there would at once be an end to all science and all knowl- 
edge, beyond that which every man had obtained by his 
own personal observation and experience. No man could 
profit by the discoveries of his contemporaries, much less by 
the discoveries of those men who have gone before him* 
Language would be useless, and we should be but litde re- 
moved from the brutes. Every one must be aware, upon 
tbe slightest reflection, that a community of entire liars could 
not exist m a state of society. The effects of such a couraa 
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of conduct upon the whde, Aaw us what is the wdl of God 
in the individual case. 

4» The will of God is abundantly made known to us in 
die holy Scriptures. I subjcxn a few examples : 

*^ Thou shalt not bear false witness agamst they neigh- 
bor." Ejo. XX, 16. ^' Lying lips are an abomination to 
% the Lord." Frov. vi, 16. " Keep thy tongue fixmi evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no guile." Psahn xxxiv, 13. 
Those that speak lies are called children of the devil, that 
is, fidlowers, imitators of the actions of the devil. John viii, 
44. See also the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, and of 
Gehazi. Acts v, and 2 ISngs v, 20—27. "All liars 
shall have their portion in the lake that bumeth with fire 
and brimstone." Rev. xxi, 8. " There shall in no wise 
enter therem (into heaven) any thing that maketh a lie.'' 
Ibid, verse 27. 

From wliat has been said, the importance of strict ad- 
herence to veracity is too evident to need Anther remaik. 
I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood in small 
matters, in lies told to amuse, iix petty exaggerations, and 
in complimentary discourse, is not by any means duly esti** 
mated. Let it be alwa^ bcmie m mind, that he who 
knowingly utters what is false, tells a lie ; and a lie, whether 
white, or of any other coIot, is a violation of the command 
of that Grod by whom we must be judged. And let us also 
remember that there is no vice which, more easily than this, 
stupifiesa man's conscience. He who tells lies fiequently, 
will soon beccxne an habitual liar ; and an habitual uar will 
soon lose the power o( readily d^tinguishmg between the 
conceptions of his imagmation and the recollections of his 
memory. I have known a few persons, who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable m<^ condition. Let 
every one, therefore, beware at even the most distant ap- 
proaches to this detestable vice. A volume might easily be 
written on the misery and loss of character which have 
grown out of a single lie ; and another volume of illustra- 
tions of the moral power which men have gained by means 
of no other promineit attribute than that of bold, unshrinking 
veracity. 
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If lying be thus pernicious to ourselves, how wicked must 
it be to teach it, or specially to require it of others ! What 
shall we say, then, of parents, who, to accomplish a mo- 
mentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a child the 
most flagitious fabehoods ? Or what shall we say of those 
heads of families, who direct their children or servants de- 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while they 
are quietly sitting in their parlor or their study? What 
right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a petty annoyance, to injure for 
ever the moral sentiments of another ? How can such a 
man or woman expect to hear the truth from those whom 
they have deliberately taught to lie ? The expectation b 
absurd ; and the result will show that such persons, m the 
end, drink abundantly of the cup which they themselves 
Have mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs thb universe on the principles 
of veracity, and that the whole constitution of thmgs b so 
arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose fabehood. 
Hence, the first lie always requires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it ; each one of which plunges the criminal into 
xsxxe inextricable embarrassment ; and, at last, all of them 
will combme to cover him with shame. The inconvenience$ 
of troth, aside from the question of guilt and innocence, are 
infinitely less than the mcaiweniences of falsehood. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

VEEACITT IN BESPECT TO THE FUTUEB. 

The fatare b, within scxne ccmditioiis, subject ta out 
power. We may, therefore, place ouisetves imder moEal 
obligatioiis to act, within those conditions, m a particiilar 
manner. When we make a promise, we voluntarily jdace 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law of ve- 
racity obliges us to fiilfil it. 

Tliis part of the subject includes prondies and cmUrads. 

I. Of PBOMISES. 

In every promise, two things are to be ccHisidored: ihb 
intention and the obUgaiian. 

1. The intention. The law of veracity, in this respetAy 
demands that we convey to the {Mxxnisee the btention as. it 
exists m our own minds. When we inform another that 
we intend to do a service for him to-morrow, we have no 
more right to lie about thb intention than about any other 
matter. 

2. The obligation. The law of veracity obliges us to 
fiilfil the btention just as we made it known. In otlier 
words, we are under obligation to satisfy, precisely, the ex- 

B fetation which we voluntarily excited. The rule of 
r. Paley is as follows : '^ A promise is binding in the sense 
m wliich the promiser supposed the prcMmsee to receive it." 

The modes in which promises may be violated, and the 
reasons for believing the obligation to fiilfil promises to be 
enforced by the law of God, are so similar to those men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, that I will not repeat 
them. 

I therefore proceed to consider m what cases prcxnises 
are not bmding. The following are, I think, among the 
most important : 

Phxnises are not bmding, — 
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1. When the performance is kimossiUe* We cannot be 
under obligation to do what is plainly out c^ our power. 
The moral character of such a promise, will, however, vary 
with the circumstances under wbich the promise was made. 
If I knew nothing of the impossibility, and honestly ex- 
pressed an intention which I designed to falfil, I am, at the 
bar of conscience, acquitted. The providence of God has 
interfered with my intention, and I am not to blame. If, 
on the other hand, I knew of the impossibility, I have vio^ 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an mtention ^^ch 
I did not mean to iiilfil. I am bound to make good to the 
other party all the loss which he may have sustained by 
my cnme. 

2. When the promise is wdawfid. No man can be 
under oUigation to violate obU^atum ; for this would be to 
suppose a man to be guUty for not bein^ g^ty. Much 
less, can he be under obligation to violate nis obhgati(»is to 
(Jod. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to violate the laws of society, are not bmding. And the 
duty of every man, who has placed himself under any such 
obligatbn, is, at once, to confess his fault, to declare himself 
free from his engagement, and to endeavor to persuade 
others to do the same. Here, as in the former mstance, 
there are two cases. Where the unlawfulness was no^ 
knotmij the promiser is under no other obligation than that 
erf informing the promisee of the facts as socm as possible. 
Where the unlawfalness was known to the promiser, and 
not to the promisee, I think that the former is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is known 
to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage himself, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any restitution ; for 
the fault is common to both, and each should bear his 
own lAare of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation is vol- 
WKtarih/ excited by the promiser. He is bound chiIv to folffl 
the expectation which he voItmtarUy eoccites ; and if he have 
excited none, he has made no promise. If A tell B that 
He shaB give a horse to C, and B, without A's knowledge 
or ccmsent, infiNrm C of it, A is not bound. But, if ne 
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directed B to ^ve the information, he is as iauch bound 
as though he informed C himself, yi 

4. Promises are not binding when they are Jcnoum ^' both 
parties to proceed upon a condition, which condition u sub* 
sequently^oy tlie promiser, fovnd not to exist. As^ if A 
promise to give a beggar money on the faith of his story, 
and the story be subsequently found to be a fabrication, A, 
in such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies an obli- 
gation entered mto between two intelligent moral agents, 
I think there can be no such obligation entered into where 
one of the parties is not a moral agent. I do not think we 
can properly be said to make a promise to a brute, nor to 
violate it. I think the same is true of a madman. jNever- 
theless, expediency has, even in such cases, always taught 
the importance of fulfilling expectation which we volun- 
tarily excite. I think, however, that it stands cm the 
ground of expediency, and not of obligation. I do not 
suppose that any one would feel guilty for deceiving a mad- 
man, in order to lead him to a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be the most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconvenience 
to which we may be exposed by fulfilling a promise, is not 
a release. We are at Uberty, beforehand, to enter mto the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless he please : 
but, having once promised, he is holden until he be morally 
liberated. Hence, as, after the obUgation is formed, it 
cannot be recalled, prudence would teach us to be ex- 
tremely cautious in making promises. Except in cases 
where we are, fix)m long expenence, fully acquainted with 
all the ordmary contmgencies of an event, we ought never 
to make a promise without sufficient opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It is a good rule, to enter into no important engage- 
ment on the same day m which it is first presented to our 
notice. And I believe that it will be generally found, that 
those who are most carefiil in promising, are the most con- 
scientious in performing ; and that, on the contrary, those 
who are willing, on all occasions, to pledge themselves ou 
the instant, have very little difficulty in violating their en- 
gagements with correspondent thoughtlessness. 
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Of OaNTRACTS. 

The peculiaiicy of a contract b, that it b a nmtuai pMD- 
tse : that is, we promise to do one thmg, on the condition 
that another person does anoth^. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obligatori- 
ness, and the cases of exception to the oUigaUnriness, are 
the same as m the preceding cases, except diat it has a 
specific condition annexed, by vibich me obligation is 
limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his part, we are mider obligation to perfi»m our 
part ; but, if either party fail, the c^er is, by the fiulure 
of the condition essential to the ccmtract, liberated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the aae party liberated, 
by the failure of the other par^ to perfonn his part ol lint 
contract ; the first has, moreover, upcm the second, a claim 
for damages to the amount of what he may have suffered 
by such feilure. 

Here, however, it is to be observed, that a disdnction is 
to be made between a simple contract, that is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we enter 
upcm a relation established by our Creator. Of the first 
kind, are cnrdinary mercantile contracts to sell or deuver 
merchandise at a particular place, for a specified sum, to be 
paid at a particular time. ,Here, if the piice be not paid, 
we are under no obligation to deliver die goods ; and, if 
the goods be not delivered, we are undar no obligation to 
pay the pice. Of the second kind, are the contract of 
eivil society, and the marriage contract. These, bemg 
appointed by the constitution under which God has placed 
us, may be dissdved only for such reasons as he has ap- 
pointed. Thus, society and the mdividual enter mutualljr 
mto cmain obligations with respect to each other ; but it 
does not follow, that either party is liberated by every fail- 
ure of the other. The case is the same with die marriage 
?x>ntract. In these instances, each party is bound to fiiM 
•ts part of die contract, notwithstandmg the failure of the 
other. 

It is here nroper to remark, that the obligadon to veracity 
« preoisety die same, under what reladcms soever it may be 
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fofined. It is as bbding between individuals and society^ 
on both parts, and upon societies and societies, as it is be- 
tween individuak. There is no more excuse for a society, 
when It violates its obligation to an mdividual, or for wn 
individual when he violates his obligations to a society, 
than in any other case of deUberate falsehood. By how 
much more are societies or communities bound to fidelity, 
in their engagements with each other, since the faith of 
treaties is the only barrier which interposes to shield nations 
fiom the appeal to bloodshed in every case of collision of 
interests ! And the obligation is die same, under what 
circumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn obli- 
gations, because the other party is uncivilized. A strong 
nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The simpto 
£ict, that two communities of mcMral agents have entered 
mto engagements, binds both of them equally m the sight 
of their common Creator. And He, who is the Judge of 
dl, in Ifis holy habitation, will assuredly avenge, with most 
solemn retributbns, that violaticm of faith, m which the 
peculiar blessings bestowed upon one party are made a 
reason for inflicting misery upon the other patty, with whcxn 
he has dealt less IxHintifiiUy. Portly before the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, a cabmet 
council was held, at which he was present, to take into 
con^deraticm the expediency of violating a treaty ; which 
it was supposed could be done with manifest advantage 
to France. The treaty was read ; and the ministers ex- 
plained m what respects it operated unfavorably, and how 
great an accession of territory might be made to France, 
by acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. ReasonM 
of state were, of course, oflFered in abundance, to justify 
toe deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard them 
all m silence. When they had finished, he closed the 
conference by laying his hand upon the instrument, and 
saying, with emphasis, ^^ Gentlemen, there is a treaty J^ 
This single sentiment is a more glorious monument to his 
feme, than a column inscribed with the record of an 
hundred victories. 
It is fi^auently said, partly by way of explanationi md 
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partly by way of excuse, for the violation of contracts by 
communities, that corpcurate bodies have no conscience. 
In what sense this is true, it is not necessary here to mquire. 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the corporators 
has a conscience, and is responsible to God for obedience 
to its dictates. Men may mystify hetbre each other, 
and they may stupify the monitor m their own bosoms, b^ 
throwmg the blame of perfidy upon each other ; but it is 
yet wGnhj to be remembered, that they act m the presence 
of a Being with whom the night shineth as the day, and that 
they must appear before a tribunal where there wUl be ^^ no 
shuffling." For bemgs acting under these conditions, there 
surely can be no wiser or better course, than that of simple, 
unsophisticated verity, under what relations soever tkej 
Biay be called upon to act 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF OATHS. 

L T%e theory ofo4dk$. 

It is frequenUy of the highest importance to society, that 
the facts relating to a particular transaction should be dis- 
tinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this could be 
done, neither the innocent could be protected, nor the 
guilty punished ; that is, justice could not be administefed, 
and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the circumstances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, from the laws of cause 
and effect, and from the social nature of man, be many wit- 
nesses. The fact can, therefore, be generally known, if 
the \intnesses can be mduced to testier, and to testify the 
truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the 
ordmary principles of the human mind, they shsdl be most 
likely to testify truly, is the design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordmary civil 

gmalties incident to perjury, he who swears, calls upon 
od to witness the truth of his assertions ; and, also, eiuier 
expressly or by implication, invokes upon himself the judg- 
ments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary form of 
swearing m this country, and in Great Britain, is to close 
the promise of veracity with the wcMrds, " So help me God ;" 
that is, may God only help me so as I tell the truth. Inas- 
much as, without the help of God, we must be miserable 
for time and for eternity ; to relinquish his help, if we vio- 
late the truth, b, on this condition, to miprecate upon our- 
selves the absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all 
possible misery for ever. 
The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows: 
1. Men naturally speak tiie trutn, when there is no 
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eounteractmg motive to prevent it ; and, unless some such 
motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the truth to 
be spoken. 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely, some immediate 
advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
tliey will frequently speak falsely. 

3. But, when a greater good can be gained, or a greater 
e\dl avoided, by speaking Ae truth, than could possibly be 
cither gained or avoided by speaking falsely, they will, on 
the onhnary principles of the human mind, speak the truth. 
To place tiiem under such circumstances, is the design of 
an oath. 

4. Now, as the favor of God is tlie source of every 
blessing \v4iich man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must involve misery utterly beyond the grasp of 
our limited conceptions, if we can place men under such 
circumstances that, by speaking falsely, they relinquish all 
claim to the one, and incur all that is awfid in the other, 
we manifestly place a stronger motive before them for 
speakmg the truth, than can possibly be conceived for 
speaking falsehood. Hence, it is supposed, on the ordmary 
principles of the human mind, that men, under such circum- 
stances, will speak the truth. 

Such I suppose to be the theory of oaths. There can 
be no doubt mat, if men acted upon this conviction, the 
tmth would be, by means of oaths, universally elicited. 

But, inasmuch as men may be required to testify, whose 
practical conviction of these great moral truths is at best 
but weak, and who are liable to be more strongly mfluenced 
by immediate than by ulterior motives, human punishments 
have always been affixed to the crime of perjury. These, 
of course, vary m different ages, and in different periods of 
society. The most equitable provision seems to be that of 
the Jewish l^w, by which the perjurer was made to suffer 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to inflict 
upon the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems 
intended to have been, m regard to this crime, imusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
It certainly deserves serious ccmsideration, whether modem 
25 
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le^atcns might not deriye important instrucdon fiooi tbif 
feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 

II. The lawfulness of oaths. On this subject, a diversi* 
Xy of opinion ha^s been entertained. It has been urged, by 
tnose who deny the lawfulness of oaths, — 

1. That cams are frequently forbidden in the New Tes- 
tament; and that we are commanded to use yes for our 
affirmative, and f¥> for our negative ; for the reason that, 
** whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil, or of the 
evil one." 

2. That no man has a right to peril Us eternal salvation, 
upon a conditicm which, from intellectual or moral imbecility, 
he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating our 
reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feeling of 
the obligation to veracity. 

5. T^t no reason can be asdgned, why this crime 
should be treated so differently from evejy other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, are left to human pun- 
ishments ; and there can be no reason why this crime should 
involve the additional punishment btended by the impre- 
cation of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath, are 
as fully believed, upon their simple affirmaticm, as any 
others ; nay, that false witness among them is more rare 
than among other men taken at random. Th'is is, I believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfiJness of oaths urge, on the 
contrary, — 

1. That those passages in the New Testament which 
have been referred to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

2. Tnat our Savior responded, when examined upon 
oath. This, however, is denied, by the other party, Iq be 
a fair interpretation. 

3. That the Aposties, on several occasions, call Grod to 
witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. The 
nstances adduced are such phrases as these: " God is my 
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Witness ;'' ** Behold, before God I lie not." The example 
m this case is considered sufficient to assure us of the law- 
folness of this sort of appeal. 

4. That the importance of truth to the purposes of jus- 
tice, warrants us in taking other measures for the prevention 
of peijury than are taken for the prevention of other crimes ; 
and specially, as this is a crime to the commission of which 
there may always exist peculiarly strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal considerations which 
have been urged on both sides of the questiod. It seems 
to me to need a more thorough discussion than can be 
allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, seems 
eiddent, that the multiplication of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, is not only very- 
wicked, but that its direct tendency is to diminish our rever- 
ence for the Deity ; and thus, in the end, to lead to the 
veiy evil which it b intended to prevent. 

III. hiterpretaiion of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party admin- 
istering them, they are to be interpreted as he understands 
diem. The person under oath has no right to make any 
mental reservation, but to declare the truth, precisely in the 
maimer that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is expected of him. On no other principle would 
we ever know what to believe or to expect fix)m a witness. 
If, for the sake of personal fiiendship, or personal advan- 
tage, or from fear of personal inconvenience, ot from the 
excitement of party partiality, he shrink fix)m declaring 
die whole truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though 
he swore iabely for money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths. 

Oaths respect either the past or the fiiture, that is, are 
either assertory <x promissoiy. 
"" ath 



1. The oath respecting the past, is definite. A transac- 
tion either took place, or it md not take place, and we 
either have or have not some kno^edge respecting it. It 
is, therefore, in our power either to tell what we Imow, or 
to tell what, and in how much, we do not know. This is 
the proper occasion for an oath. 

?. The otth respecting the fiiture is of necessity indejir 
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iMte, as what we promise upon oath to disehaiige, to ^ 
lest of onr ability ^ a pardcukr office. Thus, the parties 
may have very different views of what is meant, by dis- 
chsurging an office euxording to the best of our abUity ' or 
this oblation may conflict with others, such as domestic or 
personal obligations; and the incumboit ,may not know, 
eveB wkh the best btentions, which obligation ought to take 
the precedence^ that is, what is the best of his ability. 
Such being the case, who, that is aware of the frailty oi 
human nature^ yiSH dare to peril his eternal salvation upon 
the performance, to the best of his ability, of any o&^ial 
dut}r ? And, if these allowances be understood by both 
parties, how are they to be limited ; and, if they be not 
umited,whatis the value of an oath? Such being thecase^ 
h is, at best, doabtfiil, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ou^t they to be 
required, as is frequently the case, in the most pet^ details 
of (^ciaJ life. Tiiey must be a snare to the conscience of 
a thoughtfrd man ; and must tend to obliterate moral dis- 
tinctions from the nund of him who is, as b too frequently 
the case, unfortunately thoughtless. Why should one maxi, 
who is caQed ypon to discharge the duties of a constable^ 
or of as overseer of common schoob, or even of a counselk)r 
er a judge, be placed under the pains and perils of perjury » 
or under peril of his eternal salvation, any more than hi^ 
neighbor^ who dischargjes the duty of a merchant, of an in 
Qtnictor of youth, a physician, or a cleigyman ? It seema 
Xp me that no man can take such an oath of office, upon 
iteflection, without such mental reservation as must im-^ 
mediately congee him that the requirement b nugatoiy ; 
and, if so, that it must be injuiious. 
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CLASS SECOND. 



OUTDSd WHICH ARISE PROM THE CONSTITUTION OP THE 

It has already been remarked, that the very fact, that our 
Creator has constituted us with a capacity for a particular 
form of happiness, and has provided means for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire, is, in itself, an mtimation that he mtended 
that this desire should be gratified. But, as our happiness 
is the design of this constitution, it is equally evident, that 
he intended this desire to be gratified only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result ; and that, in estimating that 
result, we must take into view tlie whole nature of man, as 
a rational and accountable being, and not only man as an 
individual, but man also as a society. 

1. The subject upon which we now enter, presents a 
striking illustration of the truth of these remarks. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the principle of sexual desire, is 
a part of the constitution of man. l^at it was intended to 
be gratified, is evident fi-om the fact, that, without such 
gratificatiqn, the race of man would immediately cease to 
eisisU Again, if it were not placed under restrictions, that 
is, were promiscuous intercourse permitted, the race would 
perish fit>m neglect of offipring, and universal sterility. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
botli equally defeat the end of the Creator. It is, therefore, 
as evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to thb de- 
sire, as a part of our constitution, as that he has implanted 
within us the desire itself. It is the object of the taw of 
chastity to explain and enforce this limtt. 

2. As it is manifestly the object of the Creator, that the 
sexes should live together, and form a society with each 
other, in many respects dissimilar to every other society, 
producing new relations, and imposing new obligations, toe 

25* 
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laws erf* this socie^ need to be particulariy explained* 
JTiii ii the law ofmarriage* 

8. As the result of marriage is children, a new relaticm 
arises out of this connection^ namely, the relation of parent 
and child. This imposes special obligations upon both 
parties, namely, the duties and rights of parents^ and the 
duties and rights of children. 

This class of dudes will, therefore, be .treated of in the 
fidlowing order : 

Chapter 1. The general duty of chastity. 
<< 3. The law of marriage. 
" 3. The rights andduues of parents. 
^ 4. The rights and duties of children. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



THE GENERAL DUTY OP CHA8TITY. 

Tbes sexual appetite being a part of our coDstitution, 
and a limit to the indulgence of it bem^ fixed by the 
Creator^ the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 
this limit. 

The moral law on this subject b as follows : 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 
to individuals who are exclusively united to each other Jor 
life. 

Hence it forbids, — 

1. Adultery y or intercourse between a married person and 
every other person except that person to whom be or she i« 
united for lite. 

2. Polygamy, or a plurality of wives or of husbands. 

3. Concubinage, or the temporary cohabitation of indU 
viduals with each other. 

4. Fornication, or intercourse with prostitutes, or with any 
individual imder any other condition tban that of the mar^ 
liage covenant. 

5. Inasmuch as unchaste desire is stron^y excited by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all knpuia 
thoughts and actions ; all unchaste conversation, looks, or 
gestures ; the reading of obscene or lascivious books, anA 
every thing which would naturally produce in us a di^posi^ 
tion of mind to violate this precept. 

That the above b the law of God on thb subject, b 
manifest, both from natural and from revealed religion. 
The law, as above recited, contains two restrictions : 

1. That the individuals be exclusively united to each 
Other; and, — 

2. That thb exclusive union be fbt life. 
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Let us examine the indicatioiis of natural religioa upon 
both (^ these points. 

L The indulgence of the desire refetred to, is, by the 
law of Grody restricted to individuals exclu^vely united to 
each other. This may be shown bom severd c(»isider- 
aOcMis. 

1. The number of births, of both sexes, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in all ages, has been substantially equaL 
Now, if single mdividuals be not exclusively united to each 
other, there must arise an inequality of distribution, unless 
we adopt the law of promiscuous concubinage. But as 
the desire is universal, it cannot be mtended that the dis- 
tribution should be unequal ; for thus> many would, from 
necessity, be left ^gle. And the other alternative, pro- 
miscuous omcubbage, would very soon lead, as we have 
already remarked, to die extinction of society. 

2. The manifest design of nature b to increase the 
human species, in the most rapid ratio consistent with the 
conditions of our bemg. That is always the most happy 
conditicm of a nation, and that nation is most accurately 
ebepng the laws of our constitution, in which the number 
of die human race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain, that, under the law of chastity, as it has been ex- 
frfained, that is, where individuals are exclusively united 
to each other, the mcrease of population will be more rapid, 
dmn under any other circumstances. 

3. That must be the tnie law of the domestic relations 
which will have the most beneficial efifect upon the main 
tenance and education of children. Under the mfluence 

^ of such a law as I have described, it is manifest, that chil- 
dren will be incomparably better provided for than under 
that of any other. The number of children produced by 
a sbgle pair thus united, will ordinarily be as great as can 
be suppOTted and instructed by two mdividuals. And, 
besides, the care of children, under these circumstances, 
oecomes a matt^, not merely of duty, but of pleasure. On 
the contrary, just m so far as this law is violated, the love 
(^offipring diminishes. The care of a femily, mstead of a 
pleasure, becomes an insupportable burden; and, in tiie 
worst states of society, children dther perish by multitudes 
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The number of human beings who perish by mfithticide, 
in heathen countries, is almost incrediMe. And in coun- 
tries not heathen, it is a matter of notoriety, that neglect of 
offipring is the universal result oi licentiousness in parents* 
The support of foundlings, in some of the most lic^atious 
districts in Europe, has become so great a public burden as 
to give rise to serious apprehension. 

4. There can be no doubt that man is intended to derire 
by far the greatest part of his happiness from society. 
And of social happiness, by far the greatest, the most ex-» 

Siisite, and the most elevating portion, is that derived icom 
e domestic relations ; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and ^er, and 
those arising fitun the more distant gradations of coHateral 
kindred, ^ow, human happiness, in this respect, can exial 
only in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity* 
What domestic happiness can be expected in a house coQ'* 
t'muaUy agitated by the ceaseless jealousy of several wiv«8^ 
and the mterminable quarrds oi their several hroods of 
children ? How can filial love dwell in the bosoms of chiW* 
dren, the progeny of one father by several concubines? 
This state of society existed under the most favorable cir» 
cumstances, m the patriarchal age; and its results erea 
here are sufficiently dejdorable. No cme can read the his- 
tories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobs and 
David, without becoming convinced thai no deviation can 
be made from the gospel law of marriage, without creating 
a tendency to wranglmg without end, to bitterness iod 
strife, nay, to incest and murder. And if this be the result 
of polygamy and concubinage, in what language is it po9- 
sibk to describe the effects of universal licentiousiiess ? Bf 
this, the very idea of hooke would be abolished. The name 
of parent would si^ify no more b man than in the brutes* 
Man, instead of bemg social, would beccnne nothing move 
thkn a gregarious animal, distinguished from his felbw- 
animals by nothing else than greater intellectual eapacky, 
and the more disgusting abuse of it. 

5* No reason can be a$s^ned> why the inteOectualy 
nuwal and social happiaess of die one 8» is not as Yalu- 
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able, m the sight of die Creator, as that of the other 
Much less can any reason be assigned, why the one sex 
should be to the other merely a source of sensual ^tihca- 
tion. But, just as we depart from the law of chastity, as it 
has been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal and 
the companion of man, and becomes either his timid and 
much abused slave, or else the mere instrument for the 
gratification of his lust. No one can pretend to believe 
Siat the Creator ever intended that one human bemg 
riiould stand in such a relation as this to any other human 
being. 

II. The second part of the law of chastity requires that 
this union should be for life. 

Some of the reasons fcnr this are as follows : 

1. In order to domestic happbess, it is necessary that 
both parties should cultivate a spirit of conciliation and for* 
bearance, and mutually endeavor to conform their bdi- 
Tidual peculiarities to each other. Unless this be done, 
instead of a community of interests, there will arise inces- 
sant coUisbn. Now, nothmg can tend more direcdy to the 
oultivaticm of a proper temper, than the consideration that 
this union is indissoluble. A mere temporary union, liable 
to be dissdved by every ebullition of pasi^on, would foster 
every impetuous and selfish feeling of tiie human heart. 

2. If the union be not for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed to its continuance than the will of either party. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all the evils resultmg fixxn it, of which I have already 
spoken. 

3. Children require the care of both parents until they 
have attamed to maturity; that is, generally, during the 
grater part of the lifetime of their parents, at least, during 
all that period of their life b which they would be most 
likely to desire a separation. Be^es, the children are the 
jobt property of both parents ; and, if the domestic society 
be dissolved, they belong to one no more than to the othei ; 
that is, they have no protector, but are cast out defenceless 
upon the worid. 

4. Or, if this be not the case, and they are protected by 
one parent, they must suffer an irreparable loss by ttie 
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witbdrawmeBt of the other parent tmm his or her share of 
the parental responsibility. In general, the care would fall 
upon the mother, whose parental insdncts are the stronger, 
but who is, from her peculiar situation, the less able to 
protect them. The whole tendency of every licentious 
system is, to take advantage of the parental t^[idemess (^ 
the mother ; and, because she would rather die than leave 
her children to perish, basely to devolve upon h^ a burden 
wliich she is wholly unable to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced years, need the care 
of their children, and become dependent, in a great measure, 
for their happmess upon them. But all this source of 
happmess is dried up by any system which allows of the 
disruption of the domestic society, and the desertion of 
oflspring, idmply at the will of the parent. 

The above considerations may perhaps be deemed suffi- 
cient to establish the general law, and to show what is the 
will of the Creator on this subject. But it may be suggest- 
ed, that all these consequences need not follow occasional 
aberratbns, and that mdividual cases of licentious indul- 

f^nce should be exempted iirom the general rule. To this 
answer, — 

1. The severity of the punishment whici;i (rod has affixed 
to the crime in general, shows how severe is his displeasure 
against it. God is no respecter of persons, but he will 
visit upon every one the strict reward of his iniquity. And 
he does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately fatal 
to character ; and in man, it leads directly to tliose crimes 
which are the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per- 
dition. 

2. The God who made us all, and who is the Father 
and the Judge of his creatures, is omniscient ; and he will 
bring every secret thing into judgment. Let the seducer 
and the proffigate remember that each must stand, with his 
victim and his partner in guilt, before the Judge of quick 
ind dead, where a recompense will be rendered to every 
man according to his deeds. 

3. Let it be^ remembered that a female is a moral and 
accountable being, hastening with us to the bar of God ; 
that she b made to be the centre of all that is ddightfiil 
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in the domestic rdatbns ; ditt, bj ber very nanne she 
looks up to man as her protector, and loves to ccuifide m 
his hands her happiness for life ; and that she can be mined 
only by abusing that confidence, prolog &Ise to that re* 
iiance, and usbg the very loveliest trait in her character as 
the instrument d* her undoing. And then let us consider 
(he misery into which a loss of virtue must plunge the 
victim and her friends for ev^ ; the worth of that soul, 
which, unless a miracle bterpose, must, by the loss of 
virtue, be condgned to eternal despair ; and 1 ask whedier, 
in the whole catalogue of human crime, there be one 
whose atrocity more justly merits the deepest damnation, 
than diat which, for the momentary gratificati(m of a lawless 
appetite, will violate all these obhgati(His, outrage all these 
sympathies, and woric out so wide^preading, so intermi- 
nable a ruin? 

Such is the lesson of natural religion on this subject. 

III. The precepts of revealed religion may be vtry 
briefly stated: 

1. The seventh commandro^it is, ^^ Thou shalt not com* 
mit adultery.'^ Ex. xx, 14. By the temi adultery, is 
meant every unlawfiil act and thought. The Mosaic law 
enacted that he who seduced a woman should many her. 
Ex. xxii, 16, 17. This is, doubtless, die equitable rule ; 
and there is no reason why it should not be strictly enforced 
now, both by the civil law and by the opinions of the com- 
munity. 

2. The punishment c^ adultery was, under the same 
law, death to both parties. Lev. x, 22. Deut. ^Dcii, 22. 
That this should now be enforced, no one will contend. 
But it is sufficient to show in what abhorrence the crime is 
held by the Creator. 

3. The consequences of whoredom and adultery are 
frequently set forth in the prophets, and the most awful 
judgments of God are denounced agakist them. This 
subject is also treated with graphic powar by Solomon, in 
tlie book of Proverbs. See Proverbs v, 3 — ^29 ; vii, 5 — ^26. 

4. Our Savior explains the law of chasti^ and mar- 
riage in his serm(m on the mount, and declares it ecpiaHy to 
respect imcleaa thoughts and acdons : *^ Ye have beard 
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tiMTt it iittth been s«dd by them of dd time, thou sfaalt not 
eonunit adultery. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
looketh on a woman to hist after h^, hath committed 
adultery with h«r already m his heart. And if thy riglit 
^e c^end thee (ch* cause thee to o^nd), pluck it out and 
cast it from thee ; fiir it is profitable for thee that one of 
tiby members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell." Matt, v, 27 — 32. That is, as 
I suppose, eradicate fix)m your bosom every impure thought, 
no matter at what sacrifice; for no one who cherishes 
impurity, even in thought, can be an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Uncleanness is also firequently enumerated among the 
erimes which exclude men from the kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v, 5, 6 : " No whoremonger or unclean 
person hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
God." 

Gahtians v, 19—21 : " Now, the worics of the flesh 
are manifest, which are these : adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness ; of the which I tell you befcare, 
as I have told you in times past, that they which do such 
tlungs shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

Cohssians iii, 5, 6 : " Mordfy, therefore, your members, 
which are upon the earth : fornication, uncleanness, mor- 
dmate affections ; for which things' sake, the wrath of God 
Cometh upon the children of disobedience." 

Let every one remember, therefore, that whoever vio- 
lates this command, violates it in defiance of the most 
clearly revealed command of Grod, and at the peril of his 
own soul. He must meet his act, and the consequences 
of it, at that day when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hidden thing wHl be brought to Kght, 
and when God will judge every man acccnrdlng to his 
deeds. 

I remarked above, that the law of chastity forbade the 
indulgence of impure or lascivious imaginations, the har- 
boring of such thoughts in our minds, or the doing of any 
thmg by which such thoughts should be excited. Of no 
vice is It so true as of tl>b, that ^^ lust, when it is cherished, 
bringeth 6xih sm; and sin, when it is finished, bringetb 
26 
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finrth death.'' LicentiousBess in outward omduct never 
appears, iintS the mind has become de61ed bj impure 
imagipaUons. 'When, however, the mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing is wanted but suitable opportunity to com- 
plete the mom catastrophe. H^nce, the necessity of the 
most intense vi^ance in the government of our thoughts, 
and m the avoiding of all txx^, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct and actions of which the tendency 
is to imbue our imaginations with any thinffat variance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, in other respects, 
ma^ be the fascinations of a book, if it be impure or las- 
civious, let it be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplish- 
ments of an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in con- 
versation or action, let him or her be shunned. No man 
can take fire m his bosom, and his clothes not be burned. 
We cannot minde with the vile, let that vileness be dressed 
in ever so tasteml a garb, without becoming defiled. Tlie 
only rule of safety is, to avoid the appearance of evil; for 
thus alone shall we be able to avoid the reality. Hence it 
is, that a licentious theatre ^and the tendency of all 
theatres is to licentiousness), mimodest dancing, and all 
amusements and actions which tend to mflame the passions, 
are horribly pernicious to morals. It would be mteresUng 
to leam on what principle of morals a virtuous woman 
would Justify her attendance upon an amusement, m which 
she beholds before her a once lovely female uttering covert 
obscenitv in the presence of thousands, and where she is 
surrounded by hundreds of women, ^iso once lovely, but 
now abandoned, whose ruin has been consummated by 
this very means, and who assemble in this place, with the 
more certain assurance of thus being able, most success- 
My, to effect the ruin of others. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

It has been already remarked, m the precedmg section, 
tbat the law of chastity forbids all sexud intercourse be- 
tween persons who have not been exclusively united for 
life, in the act of marriage, two persons, under the most 
solemn circumstances, are thus united; and they enter 
into a mutual contract thus to live m respect to each other 
This relation havmg been established by Crod, the contract 
thus entered into has all the solemnity of an oath. Hence 
he who violates it is guilty of a two-fold crime : first, the 
violation of the law of chasti^ ; and, secondly, of the 
law of veracity, — a veracity pledged under the most solemn 
circumstances. 

But this is by no means all that is intended by the m- 
stitution of marriage. By the contract thus entered into, 
a society is formed, of a most mteresting and important 
character, which is the origm of all civil society ; and m 
which, children are prepared to become members of that 
great community.' As our principal knowledge of the 
nature and obligatbns of this institution is derived from the 
sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to explain the 
manner m which they treat of it, without adding any thing 
to what I have already said, in regard to the teacmng of 
natural reli^on. 

I shall consider, first, the nature of this contract, and, 
secondly y the duties which it enjoins, and the crimes which 
it torbids. 

First The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract is for life, and is dissoluble for one cause 
only, — the cause of whoredom : 

Matthew xix, 3 — 6, 9. ''Then eame some of the 
Pharisees to him, and, tempting him* asked. Can a man. 
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upon every pretence, divorce his wife? He answered, 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Crea« 
tor made man, he formed a male and female ; and said, 
for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
adhere to his wife; and they two shall be one flesh. 
Wheref(»re, they ar« no longer tiro, but one iesb^ What then 
God hath conjoined, let not man separate. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, whosoever divorceth bis wife, except fair 
whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth adultery." 
I use here the tran^atioii of Dr. Campbdl, which, I think, 
conveys more exactly than the common version the mean* 
ing cf the originftL 

9. We are here taught thai marriage, b^g an institn* 
liQD of God, is subject to Ats laws afene, and not to the 
kkws of man. Heoee the civil law is binding upon the 
coDfleieace only in so &r aa it corresponds to the law of 
God. 

3, Hiia contract is esseodally mutual. By eaaHmBg 
mto k^ the m^Abers firnn asodety, that is, tb^ have aom^ 
limg m eonunoD. Whatever is thus in common, beloBiga 
equally to both. And, on the contrary, what is not tlms 
surr^Mi^red^ remains as before in the power of the kidi- 
viduaL 

4« The basis of tUa union b affection. Individuals thus 
ecmtract themselves to . each other, on the ground not 
mevely d'mv^al regard, but also of a r^ard stronger tha» 
that which th^ entertam for any other persons dae. If 
such be not the condition of the parties, they cvmot be 
united with any fair prospect of happiness. Now,.sueh is the 
nature of the human aflections, tint we derive a higher and 
a purer pleasure fiom rendering happy those whom we love 
than fiom self-gratification. Thus, a pareot pvefens^ 
denialy £» the sake of a child, to sdf-bdu^esce. The 
same priQci{rfe is Illustrated in every case of pure and cH»* 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, om 
which depends the hapfnoeas of the married state. To be 
in the hi^iest degree happy, we must each pidfer tbe hap- 
piness of another to our own. 

6. I have meoticmed abOTe, that, this bdng a. voiunlary 
QQoqpacti and immg & peculiar scsgktj, i&mt u» 
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diings which, by this compact, each surrenders to the other, 
and also other things which are not surrendered. It is im- 
portant that these be distinguished from each other. 
1 remark, then, — 

a. Neither party surrenders to the other any control ovar 
any thing appertaining to the conscience. From the nature 
of our moral constitution, nothing of this sort can be surren- 
dered to any created being. For either party to interfere 
with the d&charge of those duties, which the other party 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is therefore wicked 
and oppressive. 

b. Neither party surrenders to the other any thing which 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hus- 
band does not promise to subject his professional pursuits 
to the will of his wife. He has chosen his profession, and, 
if he pursue it lawfully, it does not interfere with the con- 
tract. So, also, his duties as a citizen, are of prior obliga- 
tion ; and, if they really interfere with any others, those 
subsequently formed must be construed in subjection to 
them. Thus, also, the filial dutks of both parties remain, 
in some respects, unchanged after marriage, and the 
marriage contract should not be so interpreted as to violate 
them. 

c. On the other hand, I suppose that the marriage contract 
bmds each party, whenever individual gratification is con- 
cerned, to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, the happiness 
of both is increased by enjo3riug it in common. If it can 
be enjoyed but by one, each should prefer that it be enjoyed 
by the other. And if theace be scM'row to be endured, or 
inconvenience to be suffered, each should desire, if possible, 
to bear the infliction for the sake of shieldmg the other 
firom pain. 

d. And, as I have remarked befoare, the disposition to do 
this arises firom the very nature of the principles on which 
the ccnnpact is finmed, fic»n unreserved a&ction. This is 
the very manner in which affection always displays itself. 
This is the very means by which affectk)n is created. 
** She loved me for the dangers I had seen, and I loved 
ber ttmt she £d pity tbem." — ^aksfsabs. And this is 

26* 
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ike enty coune of conduct hy wUeb afibctkm caa b&f«« 
tabed. And the manifestatkMi of this temper is, uodei aU 
circumstances, obligatory upon both parties. 

6. As, however, in all societies, there maj be difierences 
of opimon, even where the harmony of feeling remains un- 
iropiured, so there may be differences here. Where such 
differences at opinion exist, there must be some ultimate 
appeaL In orcUnary societies, such questions are seuled 
by a numerical majority. But as, m this case, such a dects« 
km is impossible, some other principle must be adopted. 
The right of deciding must rest with either the one or the 
other. As the husband is the individual who is responsible 
to civil society, as his intercourse with the world is of 
necessity greater, the voice of nature and of revelatic» 
umte in ccmferring the right of ultimate authority upon him. 
By this arrangement the happiness of the wife is mcreased 
DO less than tiiat of the husband. Her power is always 
greatest in concessicm. She is graceiiil and attractive 
while meek and gentle ; birt when angered and turbulent^ 
she loses the feacinaticm of her own sex, without attaining 
to the dignity of the other. 

** A wom&n moved is like a fountain troubled. 
Muddy, ill-seeming, and berefl of beauty." Shaks. 

Stcondly. I come now to speak of the duties imposed by 
the marriage rriation. 

' L The marriage relation imposes upcm both parties, 
a^piaiy, the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it iorisids adultery, or intercourse with any 
odier penna than that cme to wbcnn the individual is united 
iamaniage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduet m married pemns, 
or with married persons, of which the tendency would be 
to diminish tb^ affection for those to whom iiey «re united 
in manisge, or of which the tendency would be to give 
min to the other party. This is evident fiom wiiat we 
have before said. For, if the contract itself proceed upon 
the principle ci esitke and exclusive affection, any tUng 
must be a vidation of it, which destroys of lessens that 
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piodiioes. ta de party in which the daahft eiists, the i 
maery that wooU ensue from actual injuiy. 

The cnme of adndtery is of an exceedingly aggravated 
nature. As has been befiire lemadced, aside froni bebg a 
violation of the law of chastity^ it is also a violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery which it infficts upon 
parents and children, rdatives and friends, the total ajoni* 
hiIa;don of domestic happiness, smd the total disruption of 
parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, maik 
it lor one (^ the basest fixms of human atrocity. Hence, 
as might be expected, it is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
(Mie of those crimes on which Crod has set the seal of hii 
peculiar displeaaotre. In addition to the passives abready 
qyoted on tbb subject, I barely mention the following : 

Matthew y, 28. ^^ Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
cherish impure desire, hath committed adultery with her 
already in \m heart." Hebrews xiii, 4. '^Marriage is 
honorable m all^ and the bed undefiied ; out whoremongen 
and adulterers God will judge." Revelations xxi, 8* 
^^ Murderers and the lascivious shall have their part in tlra 
lake that bometh with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." Throughout the writings of the propb^s, 
in numberless instances, this crime is smgled out, as oae fix 
which God visits with the most awful judgments, both 
nations and individuals. And, if any coe wiU reflect that 
the happiness and prosperity df a country must depend aa 
the virtue of the domestic society more than on any tUng 
eke, he cannot fail to perceive that a crime, which, by a 
sin^e act, sunders the coigugal tie, and leaves children 
worse than parentless, must be attended with mcnre abu»» 
dant and ranediless evils, than almost any other that can 
be nuned. - The taking of human life can be attended with 
do conse^cnees more dreadfiiL In the one case, the 
pareatid tie is broken, bat tbe victim is innocent ; in die 
olher^ die tie is bndcen, with the additional ag^ravadon of 
an irretnerable moral stam, and a wide-spreading didionor 
that cannot be washed away. 

U. The law of marriage eokitces tbe duty of mutual 
affection. 

▲fleodon towards aaotlMf is diereault of his orheracfi 
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■ad temper towaidi us. AckniraticMi and nespect mqr bt 
the result at other manifesUtioDs of character, but do&^ 
18 90 likely, as erideDce of zSec6oa towards oursehres, to 
jModuce in us a^ctkm towards others. 

Hence the dut^ of cultivatiog aflkcdon, imposes upon 
each party the obligation to act in such manner as to excite 
a&ction m the bosom of the other. The rule is, ^^ As ye 
would that others should do unto (or be affected towards^ 
you, do ye even so unto (or be ye so a£^ted towards) 
tfaenu" And die other gospd rule is here also rerified : 
*^ Give, and it shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and runnmg over, shall mea give 
into your bosom." To cultivate afficdcm, then, is not to 
strive to^excite it by any direct effi>rt of abstract thinking, but 
to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested goo&ess, 
that our happiness is really promoted by seekmg the hap- 
piness of anoth^. It consists in restraining our passicxis, in 
subduing our selfishness, b quietmg oinr iiritabilitjr, in erad- 
icating fiom our minds every thing which could give pain 
to an ingenuous spirit, and in cherishing a sjurit of me^ness, 
fedbearance, fergivei^ess, and of active, cheeriul, and inces- 
sant desire for the happmess of those whom we love. At 
no less price than tins can auction be purchased; and 
those w1m> are willing to purchase it at this price, will rarely 
have reason to coroplam of the want of it. 

UL The law of marriage imposes the duty of mutual 
assistance. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special dudes devolving upon each member; this is tio 
more than to say that it b not the duty of every member 
of a society to do eveacy thing. So here, there are dudes 
devolving of ri^t upon the husband, and other duties de- 
volving of right upon the wife. Thus, it is the duty, in the 
first instance, of the husband, to {»ovide fcnr the wants of the 
family ; and of the wife to assume the charge of the affiuirs 
of the household. His sph^e of duty is vnthout, her sphare 
of dutv is within. Both are under obligation to discharge 
these duties, specially because th^ are parties to this par- 
ticular compact. The Apostle raul affirms, that he who 
does not provide for his own, specially for dioae of Us own 
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hwsfii bttb denied the fiiith} and is worse than an iofidi^ 
That man is worthily despised, who does not qualify himaelf 
to support that family, of whic^ he has vduntarily assumed 
the office of protector. Hiar surely is that woman less d^ 
serving o[ contempt, who> having consumed the period of 
youth in frivolous reading, (&sipating amusement, and m 
the acquisition of accomplishments, which are to be con- 
signed, immediately after marriage, to entire forgetfiihuess, 
enters upon the duties cf a wife, with no other expectation, 
than that of bebg a useless and prodigal appendage to a 
household, ignorant of her duties, and of the maima* of 
dischar^ng them ; and with no other coaceptions of the 
responsibilities which i^e has assumed, than such as have 
been ac(]piired from a life (^ childish caprice, hixuricHis sd^ 
indulgence^ and sensitive, feminine, yet thoroughly finished 
selfishness. And yet I fear that the system of femfde edo* 
cation, at present in vogue^ is, m many respects^ liable to 
the accusation of producing precisely tins tendency^ 

I have remadced, that thp duties of the hun>and and 
wife ate thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, if 
(me be disabled^ all that portion of the diHy of the disaUed 

n; which the other can discharge,^ £dls uipom that other. 
e husband cannot alone support the fiimiljry it is the 
duty of the wife to assist him. If the wife is, dirou^ 
sickness, unable to direct her househdd, the husband is 
Dound) in so far as it is possiUe, to assimie hear caire. In 
case of the death of either, the whole care of the children 
devolves upon the survivor; nor has the survivor a right to 
devolve it upcm anoth^ p^cson, if he oc Ae caa diadiargq 
it alone. 

iy« The law of marriage^ both fromSciipture and Scam 
reason^ makes the husband the head of the domestic so- 
ciety. Hence, when difference of opinion exists ^except 
as stated above, where a paramount obligation binos), the 
decision of the husband is ultimate. Hence the duty of 
the wife is submission and obedience. The husband, how- 
ever, has no more right than the wife to act unjustly, op- 
pressively, or unkindly '^ nor is the fact of his possessmg 
authority in the least an excuse for so actings But as 
difi^cences of opiiuon aje always liaUe to ^dst,. and m, m 
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such case, one or the other party nmst yield, to avdd the 
greatest of all evils in such a society,— continual dissension, 
— the duty of yielding devdves upon the wife. And it is 
to be remembered, that the act of submission is, in every 
respect, as dignified and as lovely as the act of authority ; 
nay, more, it invdves an element of inrtiie which does not 
belong to the other. It supposes neither superior excel- 
lence nar superior mmd in the party which governs ; but 
merely an ofl&cial relation, held for the mutual good of both 
parties and of their children. The teaching of Scripture 
on this subject is explicit ; see 1 Peter iii, 1 — 1 : " Like- 
ynse^ ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that 
if any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, 
be wcm by the conversation of the wives ; while they bdiold 
your chaste conversation united with respect. Whose 
adommg, let it not be that outwcard adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of ap- 
parel; but let it be iJ^ inward disposition oj the mnd^ 
which is not corruptible, even the omamait of a meek and 
rndet spirit f which is, in the sight of God, of great price. 
Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with your wives according to 
knowledge, as with the weaker parfjr ; rendering respect to 
them, as hdrs with you of the grace of life." That is, if 1 
understand the passage, c(»iduct towards them, as knowing 
that they are weak ; that is, needing support and protec- 
tion ; and, at the same time, rendering them all that respect 
whic^ b due to those who are, as much as yourselves, heirs 
to a blessed immortality. A more beautifiil exhilHtion of 
the duties of the marriage relaticHi cannot be imagbed. 

I shall close this chapter with the following well .known 
extract fiora a poet, whose purity of character and exquiate 
sensibility have done more than any other in our language, 
to cJothe virtue in her own native attractiveness : 

Domestic happiness, thou onlv bliss 
Of Paradise, that has sunrived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ! too iniSrm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy swieets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup : 
Tboo Art the nurse of virtue; in thine anns 
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She ■miles, aj^pearing, as in troth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored,-— 
That reeling^ goddess, with her zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail support; 
For thoil art meek and constant, ha^nff change. 
And findmg in the calm of truth*tried love, 
Joys which her stormy rapture never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have w^ seen. 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown ! 
'7^1 prostitution elbows us aside 
In oil our crowded streets. Task , 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE LAW OP PARENTS. • 

The adaptation of the pliy^al and moral laws under 
which roan is pbced, to the promotion of human hap^miess, 
IS beautiiiilly illustrated in the relaticm which exists between 
the law of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
Were the physical or moral conditions of marriage different 
in any respect bom those which exist, the evils which would 
ensue would be innumerable. And, on the omtraiy, by . 
accurately observing these conditions, we shall see that 
they not only contain a provision for the well-being of suc- 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency to in- 
definite social progress. 

For instance, we see that mankind are incapable of sus- 
taining the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of maturity, attamed to considerable knowledge and 
experience, and become capable of such labor as will en- 
able them to support and protect their o£&pring. Were 
this otherwise, were children liable to become parents- 
parent and chUd growing up together in physical and mtel- 
lectual imbecilit^r — jthe progress of man in virtue and knowl- 
edge would be impossible, even if the whole race did not 
perish fixxn want and disease. 

Agam, the parent is endowed with a love of his offipring, 
which renders it a pleasure to him to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to give it, by every means m his power, the ben- 
efit of his own experience. And, on the contrary, there is 
in the child, if not a correspondent love of the parent, a ' 
disposition to submit to the parent's wishes, and to yield 
(unless its instincts have been mismanaged) to his authority. 
Were either of these dispositions wanting, it is evident that 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and incalcu* 
lable misery entailed upon our race. 
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Agfrn^ it is evident that civil society is consdtuted by 
the suirender of the individual's peisoQal desires and pro- 
pensities to the good of the whole. It of course mvclves 
the neces^ of self-^restrafflt — that is, of habitual self-gov- 
ernment. Now, in this pomt of view, the domestic society 
is designed to ^ be, as has been frequently remarked, the 
nursery for the state. 

• Thus, the par^t being c^ an age and having experience 
sufficient to control and direct the child, and bemg instmc- 
tively impelled to exert this contrd for the child's benefit ; 
aikl die child bemg instinctivdy disposed to yidd to his 
authority, when ^nUciously exerted ; die child grows up 
under a system in which he yields to the will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to subnnt to the laws of that 
society of which he is soon to becc»ne a member. And 
whence it is that the relaxation of paiental authority has 
always been found one of the surest mdications of the de- 
cline <^ social ord^, and the unfailing precuisar of puMic 
turbulence and anarchy. 

But still more, k is a common remark, that children are 
influenced by example more readily than by any other 
means. Now, by the marriage constitution, this piinci|de 
of human natuie is emidoyed as an instrument of the great- 
est possible good. We stated that the baas of the mar- 
riage covenant is affection, and that it supposes each party 
to prefer the happiness of the other to its own. While the 
domestic society is governed by this princijJe, it presents 
to the children a continual example of disinterestedness and 
selM^iial, and of the happiness which results from the 
exercise of these virtues. And yet mote, the affection of 
the parents pximpts th^n to the exercise of the same virtues 
in behalf of their children ; and, hence, the latter have 
before their eyes a constantly operating motive to the culti- 
vation of these tery dispositions. And, lastiy, as the duty 
of the wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the 
exam^de of one whom they respect and love, that Ribmis- 
&aa is both gracefrd and dign^ed ; and that it in no man- 
ner involves the idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these ccmsiderations, we learn the relation 
which exists, by nature, b^ween parents and children. It 
27 
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b the relatioo of a supencnr to an infenor. The rigki of 
the patent is to command ; the duty of the child is to obey 
Authority belcmgs to the one, submission to the other. 
This relation is a part of our constituoon, and the obligatkni 
which arises from it is, acccnxlingly, a part of our duty. It 
is not a mere matter of conTenience or of expediency, but 
it belongs to the relations uQder which we are o^eated ; and 
to the violation of it, our Creator has affixed peculiar and 
aflUcting penalties. 

2. While this is the relation, yet the mottre which 
should govern the obligation, on both ades, is affection. 
While the sutbonty to ccxnmand rests with the parent, and 
the dutv of submission is imposed upon the chud, yet the 
parent is not at libarty to exercise this auth(»ity fiom caprice, 
or fiom love of power, (nt for his own advantage, but fiom 
simple love to the child, and for the child's advantage.- 
The constitution under which we are placed, renders it ne- 
cessary that the parent should exercise this power ; but that 
parent abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for whidi 
It was not conferred, if he exercise it fiom any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his offipring. 

3. Tms relation being established by our CreatcH*, and 
the obligations consequent upon it being bindbg upon both 
parties, the failure in one party does not annihilate the ob- 
ugadons of the other. If a child be disobedient, the parent 
is stiU under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any other purpose. If a 
parent be unreasonable, this does not release the child ; he 
IS still bound to lienor, and obey, and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generaUy, to educate, or to 
bring up, their children m such a manner as they believe 
will be most for thdr foture happmess, both temporal and 
eternal. 

This comprehends several particulars : 

I. SUPPOBT, OR MAIMTENANCE. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the help* 
less being whom they have brought mto existence, need not 
be proven. As to the expaosiveness of this maintenance, 
I do not know that any tlung very definite can be assorted. 
The general rule woiud seem to be, that the mode of life 
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adopted by the parent, would be that which he is required 
to provide for the child. This, however, would be modified 
by some circumstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
up his family m meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them m circumstances of great temptation. So, oo 
the other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether male 
or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates his 
duty as a parent ; he is prepanng them for a life, not a[ 
happiness, but of discontent, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing to the natural weakness of parental affection, 
is, by far, the most common error, and is liable to become 
peculiarly prevalent in the social condition of this country. 

II. Education. 

1. Physical education. A parent is under obligation to 
use all the means m his power to secure to his children a good 
physical constitution. It is his duty to prescribe such food, 
and in such quantity, as will best conduce to their health ; to 
regulate their labor and exercise, so as fully to develop 
all the powers, and call into exercise all the fiinctions, of 
their physical system ; to accustom them to hardship, anB 
render them patient of labor. Every one knows how 
greatly the happiness of a human being depends upon early 
physical disciplme ; and it is manifest that this discipline 
can be enforced by no one but a parent, or by one who 
stands in the place of a parent. 

By the same rule, we see the wickedness of those parents 
who employ their children in such service, or oblige them 
to labor in such manner, as will expose them to sickness, 
infirmity, disease, and premature death. In many manu 
facturing countries, children are forced to labor before they 
are aUe to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labor vasdy 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigor of their constitudon 
is destroyed even in infancy. The power of the parent 
over the child, was given for the child's good, and neither 
to grajdfy the parent's selfishness, nor to minister to his love 
of gain. It is not improjper to add, that the guilt and the 
shame of this abuse of the rights of children, are equally 
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itered between the parent who thus sells his child's health 
and Kfe fijr gold, and the heartless agent who thus profits 
by his wickedness. Nor is this form of violation ofparental 
ooHgaUon confined to any one class of society. The am- 
iMtious mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or 
the aggrandizement of her family, and without any respect 
to the happiness of her child, educates her daughter m all 
the trickerjr of fashionable fascmation, dwarfing her mind, 
and sensuaK&ng her aspirations, for the chance of negotiating 
for her a profitable match, regarcHess of the character or 
faabhs erf him to whom she is to be united for life, falls under 
precisely the same condemnation. 

9. mteRtctwd education. A child enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothmg else than a col- 
lection of impulses and capabilities. It can be happy and 
juseiiil only as this ignorance is dispelled by education, and 
these impulses and capabilities are Erected and enlarged 
hf discipline and cultivation. To some knowledge and 
cracipKne the parent has, firom the necessity of the i^ase, 
attained ; and, at least, so much as this he is bound to com- 
municate to his children. In some respects, however, this 
Arty can be discharged more eflfectively by others than by 
me parent ; and it may, therefore, very properly, be thus 
devolved upon a teacher. The parental obligation re- 
quires that It be done either by a parent himselfj or that 
he procure it to be done by another. 

I have said that it can, in pari, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only in 
part. Hie teacher is only the agent ; the parent is the 
principah The teacher does not remove fix)m the parent 
any of the responsibility of his relation. Several duties 
devolve npon me one, which cannot be rightfully devolved 
upon the other. 

For instance, — 

I. He is bound to inform himself of the peculiar habits, 
and reflect upon the probable future situation, of hb child, 
and deliberately to consider what sort of education will 
most conduce to his fiiture happiness and usefulness. 

9. He is bound to select such instructors as will best accom- 
pKA Ad resnks which he believes will be most beneficml. 
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3. Ife IS bound to devote such time and attrition to the 
subject, as will enable him to ascertun whether the in* 
structor of his child discharges his duty with fiuthfiilness. 

4. To encourage his child, by mamfestmg such interest 
in his studies as shall give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parental authority and friendship. 

5. And, if a parent be under obUgation to do this, he is^ 
of course, under obligation to take time to do it, and so to 
construct the arrangements of liis family and bui»ness, that 
it may be done. He has no right to say that he has no 
time for these duties. If God have required them of him, 
as b the fact, he has time exactly for them ; and the truth 
is, he has not time for those other occupations which inter- 
fere with them. If he neglect them, he does it to the in- 

I'uiy of his children, and, as he will ascertsun when it shall 
)e too late, to his own disappointment and misery. 

Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be done with- 
out brin^g with it its own reward. God has always con* 
nected together, indissolubly, our own personal benefit and 
the discharge of every duty. Thus, in the present case, a 
parent who assiduously follows his children throughout the 
various steps of their educatbn, will find his own knowl- 
edge mcreased, and his own education carried forward, 
vasdy beyond what he would at first have conceived. 
There are very few tlimgs which a child ought to learn, 
fit)m the study of which an adult will not derive great 
advantage, especially if he go tlirough the process of sim- 
plification and analysis, which are so necessary in order to 
communicate knowledge to the mind of the young. And 
yet more. It is only thus that the parent will be able to 
retain that intellectual superiority which it is so much for 
the interest of both parties that he should, tov a long time, 
at least, possess. It is an unfortunate circumstance, for a 
child to suppose that he knows more than his parent ; and, 
if his supposition be true, he will not be slow to entertain 
it. The longer the parent maintain his superiority in 
Knowledge and wisdom, the better will it be for both parties. 
But this superiority cannot be retained, if, as soon as the 
parent enters upon acUve budbiess, he desist fix)ra all eSijxt 
after mtellectusd cultivation, and surrenders himself ^a slave 
27* 
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to pbjnrical hbor, white he dwrotn fab ddd to more tatd- 
lectual cukivatioD, and dms Tendeis intellectuid kiteicoimff 
between himself and his children almost impossible. 

3. Moral eAtcatian. 

The eternal destiny of die child is placed, in a most 
important sense, in the hands of its parents. l%e parent 
is under obUgaticm to instruct, and cause his cUM to be 
instiucted, m those religious sentiments which he briieydl^ 
to be aecordmg to the w31 of God. With his duty in this 
respect, until & child beo<»nes able to decide for himself, 
no one has a right to interfere. If the parent be m error, 
the &ult is not in teaching the child wlnit he believes, but 
in believmg what is false, without having used the means 
which Grod has given him to arrive at the truth. But, if 
svdi be the responsibility, and so exclusive the authori^ 
of the parent, k is manifest that he is under a doul^ obli- 
gation to ascertain iK^iat b the will <^ God, and in what 
manner the fiiture happiness of an immortal soul may be 
secured. As soon as be becomes a parent, his decisicms on 
this subject involve the fiiture happmess or misery, not only 
of his own soul, but also of that of another. Both con- 
siderations, therefture, impose upon him the oUigation of 
coming to a serious and solemn decision upon his moral 
condition and prospects. 

Bat, besides that of making himself acmiainted with the 
doctrines of religion, the relation in whicn he stan^ im- 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is hb duty, — 

1. To teach lus child its duties to God and to man, and 
{ffoduce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
responsibility. This is to be done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precqpt ; an4 by directing it to such 
trains of observation and reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their conse^piences. And 
specially should it be the constant e£brt of the ptf^t ta 
cultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards Grod, the true source of every other virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally ira- 
pesfec^, and every individual b a sharer m that imperfeo* 
tiNiy it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so for as is in 
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bb pcywefy &e wrong ppopens k ies of bis di&dren. He 
iboiud wfttcli, wMi oeiseless vigilance, £ir the first appear^ 
anees of pMe, obstinacy, maJice, envy, vanity, cniehy, 
revenge, anger, lying, and their kindred vices ; and, by 
steadfast and unwearied assiduity, strive to extirpate diem 
before they have gained firmness by age, or vigor by in- 
dulgence. There cannot be a greater unkindness to a 
child, than to altow it to grow tip with any of its evil habits 
uncOTrected. Every (me wovSd consider a parent cmel, 
who allowed a chUd to grow up without havmg taken 
means to cure a \knh which had been brc^en ; but how 
much worse is an evil temp^ than a broken limb ! 

3« Inasmiuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
ccmrespondent example, a parent is under obligation, not 
only to set no example by which the evil dispositions of 
his child will be cheJished, but to set such an example a$ 
will be most likdy to remove them. A passbnate, sdfish, 
envious man must expect that^ in spite of all his prec^)ts, 
his children will be passitHiate, envious, and selfifdi. 

4. Inasmuch as all our effi^rts will be fruitless without 
the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted of 
great neglect of duty, who does not habitually pray fcMr 
3iat (firection which he needs in the performance of these 
solemn obligaticHis ; as well as for that Uessbg upon his 
e^rts, without which, though ever so weJl directed, they 
will be utterly in vain. 

5. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
ffreatly influenced by its associations and companions, it 
IS the duty of the parent to watch over diese with vi^- 
lance, and to contrd them with entire independence. 
He is fdse to hb trust, if, for the sake of 'gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favpr of others, 
or avoidkig the reputaticm of singularity or preciseness, he 
allo\v his child to form associations which he believes, or 
even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the other 
hand, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought to be con- 
sidered as My at Bberty to perform it, without remark, and 
without oSknce. In such matters, he is the ultimate and th9 
only responsiUe aiith(»ity. He who rejuxNtches another ki 
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the exercise of this authority, is guilty of sUnd^". He wbo^ 
from the fear of slander, shrmks from exercbing it, is justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the relic- 
tion which he sustains. 

6. As the parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he is bouv.d to exercise his authority 
with entire impartiality. The want of thb must always 
end in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot fail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual bickering and 
ccmtention. A stiiking exemplification of all this is recorded 
in the history of Joseph and his brethren. 

If this be so, it is evident that the violation of parental 
obUgation is more common, among even indulgent parents, 
than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who render themselves slaves to fiishiona- 
Ue society and amusement, violate this obligation. The 
mother who is engaged in a perpetual round of visiting and 
companv, and who, from the pressure of engagements to 
whic^ she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn duties. She has no ri|;ht to squander away, in 
irivolous self-gratification, the tune which belongs to bet 
o&pring. She will reap the fiiiits of her folly, when, in a 
few years, her children, havbg grown up estranged fixan her 
affection, shall thwart her wishes, disappcont her hopes, and 
neglect, if they do not despise, the mother who bare them. 

2. The father who plunges into business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and 
whose only intercourse with his children consists in a brief 
nnd occasional word of authority, or a surly lamentation 
over their intolerable expensiveness, is equally to be pitied 
and to be blamed. ^ What right has he to devote to other 

Pursuits the time which God has allotted to his cnildren ? 
for is it any excuse, to say that he cannot support his 
family in their present st3rle of living, without this enfort. I 
ask. By what right can his family demand to Uve in a man- 
oer which requires him to neglect his most solemn and 
important duties? Nor is it an excuse, to say that be 
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to leave tbem tbafC competenee which he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a father can leave to his children ? Surely, well 
cultivated mlefiects, heaits sensible to domestic afieetiony 
the love of parents and brethren and sisters, a taste for 
home pleasures, habits of order, regularity and industry, a 
ilatited of vice and of vicious men, and a lively sensibili^ 
to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a legacy as an 
inheritance of property, simple property, purchased by the 
loss of ev^ habit which could render that property a 



3v Nor can thoughtfiil men be alwajs eitcttlpated from 
the charge of this '\niolation. The duties of a parent are 
established by God, and God recniires us not to viokto 
them. While the social worship of (xod h a duty, it ou^ 
not to kiterfere with parental duty. Parents w^ spml 
that time vMck belongs to their c/mdren^ in offieesof ipnhHo 
social wor^p,~ have mistaken the nature of their special 
obUgatioa. I do not pretend to say what time, or bow 
mudi time, any individual shall spend m any reHgiou9 
service. This question does not belcHig to the present dis^ 
eussion. But I say that ^ time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves; and it might easily be abstracted 
from that devoted to visiting, company, or idleness; it 
diould not be taken from S^t which bdongs, by the 
ordinance of God, to our childreB. ^ 

It will be easily seen, ^at the frdfibnent of these obhga- 
fions, in the manner I have suggested, would work a very 
perceptible efasmge in the whole mbric c^ sodety. It would 
check the eager desire of accumulation, repress the ardoi* 
of ambitioa, and allay the feverish thirst tat se\BA gratifica- 
tion. But it would render a &nuly, m truth, a je^iefy. If 
would bring back parents and chSdren to the relatkms to 
each other which God has established. It wo^ restore to 
home a meaning, and to the pleasures of home a reality, 
which they are in danger of lc»ing altogether. Forsaking' 
die sbaciow of happiness, we should &ad llie substance. 
bistead oi a eontiuuri iwiid of physioal eKcitaiioa, aftd tb# 
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ceaseless pursuit of pleasures which^ as every one confesses 
end in ennui and disappcuntment, we should secure 

'' A sacred and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliiM," 

of which, previously, we could have had no conception. 

The Rights of Parei«ts. 

The right of the parent over his child is, of course, com- 
mensurate with his duties. If he be under obligaticm to 
educate his child in such manner as he supposes will most 
ccmduce to the child's happmess and the welfare of society, 
he has, fiom necessity, the right to control the child m 
every thbg necessary to the fiilfilment of this obligation. 
The only limits imposed are, that he exert tins control no 
fiirther than is necessary to the fulfilment of his obli^ticm, 
and that he exert it with the mtention for which it was 
ocmferred. While he discharges his parental duties withb 
these limits, he is, by the law of God, exempt firom inter- 
ference both from the individual and fixun socie^. 

Of the duration of this obligation and this right. 

1. In infancy, the control (^ the parent over the child 
is absolute; that is, it is exercised without any respect 
whatever to the wi^ies of the child. 

2. When the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility oi its own conduct, both the 
resp^nsdbili^ and the right of the parent cease altogether. 

The time of majority b fixed m most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, an 
individual becomes of age at his twenty-first year. The 
law, therefore, settles the rights and obligations of the 
parties, so far as civil society is ccmcemed, but does not 
pretaid to decide upon the moral relations of the parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at osie period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason- 
able to infer, that the control of the parent should be ex- 
ercised on more and more liberal principles, that a wider 
and wider discretion should be allowed to the child, and 
that his feelings and predilections should be more and more 
ccmsulted, as he grows older; so that, when he comes to 
•ct lor Iiimielf, he may have become prepared finr the 
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responsilwBty which he assumes, hy as extensive an experi- 
ence as the nature of the case admits. 

4. Hence, I think that a parent is bound to consult the 
wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocently ; and also, to vary his modes of 
enforcing audiority, so as to adapt them to the motives of 
which the increasmg intellect of the child is susceptible. 
While it is true that the treatment proper for a young man, 
would ruin a child, it is equally true that the treatment 
proper for a child, might very possibly rum a young man. 
The right of control, however, still rests with the parent, 
and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent b merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
suited to the nature of the being over whom it is to be 
exerted. 

The authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately fiom the parent. He, for the time 
bemg, stands to the pupil in toco parentis. Hence, the 
relation between him and the pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor is 
to command ; the obligation of the pupil is to obey. The 
right of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, as I 
before stated, when speakmg of the parent, for the pupil's 
benefit. For the exercise of it, he is responsible to the 
parent, whose professional agent he is. He must use his 
own best skill and judgment, in governing and teachbg 
his |)upil. If he and the parent cannot agree, the con- 
nection must be dissolved. Bilt, as he is a professional 
agent, he must use his ovm intellect and skill m the exer- 
cise of his own profession, and, m the use of it, he is to be 
mterfer^d with by no one. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THB LAW OF CHILDSEN« 

I SHALL coQsid^ in this chapter the duAea and tberigkU 
of chfldren, and theur duration. 

The Duties or Chujdren.' 

I. Obedience. By this I mean, that the rdation be* 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform to the 
will of the £mner became it is his will, aside from the con- 
sidaration that what is reqpiired seems to the child best or 
wisest. The only limitation to this rule b the limitation of 
conscience. A parent has no right to reomre a child to do 
what it bdieves to be wrong ; and a child is under no ob- 
ligation, in such a case, to obey the commands of a parent. 
'Die child must obey Grod, and meekly suffer the conse* 
quences. It has even in this case no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 

1. The de»|n of the whole domestic consUtution would 
be frustrated without it. This des^, from what has been 
already remarked, is, to enable the cluld to aviul itself both 
of die wisdom, and knowledge, and experience, of the parent ; 
and also of that afl^tion which pnnnpts the parent to em- . 
ploy all these for the well-being of the child. But of these 
advantages the child can never avail himself^ unless he yield 
obedience to &e par^it's authority, until he have acquired 
that age and experience which are necessary to enable him 
to direct and to govern himself. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made apparent by 
the precepts of the Holy Scriptures : 

Exodus XX, 12. " Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long m the land which the Lord thy 
God ^veth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks, J^A. vi, 2, 
3, is the onljT commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
special promise is annexed 
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In the book of Proverbs no duty is more frequently incul- 
cated than this; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fully set forth. 

A few examples may serve as a specimen : 

Proverbs i, 8, 9. " My son, keep the instruction of thy 
fether, and fcucsake not the law of thy moth^. They shsll 
be an ornament of grace (that is, a graceiU omam^dt) unto 
thy head, and chams about thy neck." 

Proverbs vi, 20. " Keep thy father's ccmunandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy modier." 

Proverbs xiii, 1. "A wise son heareth his father's 
instructions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke." 

The same duty is firequently inculcated in the New 
Testament : 

Ephesians vi, 1. ^^ Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right J' The meanmg of the phrase, " in 
the Lord," I suppose to be, in accordance with the ^sdll of 
the Lord. 

Colossians iii, 20. '^ Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well pleasing unto the Lord." The phrase, 
" well pleasing unto the Lord," is here of the same meanmg 
as " in the Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against those who vkdate this 
command, is also frequently denounced in the Scriptures : 

Deuteronomy xxvii, 16. "Cursed be he that setteth 
light by bis father or his mother ; and all the people shall 
say Amen." 

Proverbs xv, 5. " A fool despiseth his father's instmo 
tions." 

Proverbs xxx, 17. "The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and des{Hseth to obey his mother, the ravens of tlie 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it." 
That is, he shall perish by a violent death ; he shall come 
to a miserable end. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
very lew fixwn a great number that might have been quoted, 
we leam, 1. That the Holy Scriptures rfainly inculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not merely the 
ccxnmand of man, but that also of God. And it is, ^lei^ 
28 
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(oref our dntjr alwajs to urge it, and to exact it, maii^ tm 
this ground. 

2. That they consider obedience to parents as no indi* 
cation o[ meanness and servility ; but, on the contrary, as 
the most honorable and delightfiil exhibition of character 
that can be manifested by the voung. It fa a gracejid 
ornament, which confers additional beauty upon that which 
was otherwise lovely. 

3. That the vic^tion of thfa commandment exposes the 
tiansgresscNT to special and peculiar judgments. Aiid, even 
widMut the light o[ revelation, I thmk that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that hfa peculiar bless- 
mg ibllpws filial obedience. And, indeed, what can be a 
surer indication of future profligacy and ruin, than that tur- 
bulent impatience of restraint, which leads a youth to follow 
the headlong impulses of passion, in preference to the 
counsels of age and experience, even when ccmveyed in the 
language of tender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Another duty of children to parents, fa reverence. 
Thfa fa implied in the commandment, ^^ honor thy fiither 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct and 
those sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe- 
rior. The parent fa the superior, and the child the inferior, 
by virtue <m the relation which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be the rank or the attainments of the child, 
and how much soever they may be superior to those of the 
parent, these can never abrogate the previous relation 
which God has establfahed. TTie child fa bound to show 
deference to the parent, whenever it fa possible, to evince 
that he considers him hfa superior ; and to perform for him 
services which he would perform for no otiier person. And 
let it always be nMnembered, that in this, there fa nothing 
degrading, but every thing honorable. No more ennobling 
and dignified trait of character can be exhibited, tiian that 
of universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us universal and tender respect for 
o!d agCy at all times, and under all circumstances. 

III. Anodier duty of children fa fiUal affection, or the 
peculiar aflbction due firom a child to a parent, became he 
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uapanmL Apaient may be entided to our tore, because 
he is a man, or because he is such a many that is, possessmg 
such eicelleDces (tf character; but, besides all this, and 
asde from it all, he b entitled to out afifectbn on account 
of the rek^on in whkk he stands to us. This imposes 
upcm us the duQr not oolj of hiding his foibles, of cover- 
ing his deflects, of shiriding him fixNOd misibrtune, and of 
seeking his happiness by what means soever Providence 
has placed m our power, but also of performmg all this, 
and all the other duties of which we have spdcen, from 
lave to Asm, because he is our parent^ — a love which shall 
render such services not a burden, but a pleasure, under 
what circumstances soever it may be our duty to render 
them. 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
I»ovidence of Goa rendered necessary, to support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve the reputa- 
tkm of a monster, who would not cheerfiilly deny himself, 
m order to be able to minister to the comfisits of the de« 
dining years of his parent. 

The Rights or Children. 

1. Children have a right to muntenance, and, as has 
been remaiked beibie, a maintenance ccnresponding to the 
circumstuices and condition of the parent. 

2. Thej have a ri^t to expect that the parent will exert 
his authcmty, not for his own advantage, nor from capnce, 
but for the »3od of the child, acccnrding to his best judg- 
ment. K me parent act otherwise, he violates his duty to 
his children and to Grod. This, however, in no manner ^ 
liberates the child from his obligations to his parent. 
These remam in frdl force, the same as befixre. The 
wnmg of one par^ is no excuse for wrong m the other. 
It is die child's misfortune, but it can nev^ be aUeviated 
by domestic strife, and still less by filial disobecBence and 
mgratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and obligations. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey the 
parent so l<mg as he remains m a state of pupilage, that 
IS, so long as the parent is responsible for his coaA^ty and 
be is dependent upon his parent. This period, so fiur as 
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society is coneenied, n ham beeo wamaAtd, m find, k 
most countri^, bj statute. Somedmes, by the ccnscait 
of both parties, it ceases before that period ; at other tiiiMs, 
it continues beyond it. With the termination of mkioii^, 
let it occur when k will, ther duty of olmiienee ceases. 
After this, however, the advice of the parent b entided to 
more deference and respect than that of any other person ^ 
but, as the individual now acts upon his own reqpcMisibility, 
it is onty advice, since it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2w liie cofueknee ct a child becomes capable of ddfl>- 
erate decision long before its period of pujulage ceases. 
Whenever diis decirion is feiriy and honestly expressed^ 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It is his duty to 
strive to convince his child, if he think it to be in enor ( 
but, if he cannot moceed in producing coniiction, he must 
leave tho child, lyce any other jiuman bebg, to obey God 
in die manner it dnnks w31 be i|iost acceptable to Him. 

9^ *rhe obligation of mpec^ mid affection 6r parente) 
never beased, but rather ux^^eases with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes capdMe of mote 
dismterested sSfection, and of die mmiifeslatioQ of more 
deKcaie ttespect ; and, as the parent grawa older, he feeb 
more senttUy the need of attention ; and his happmess b 
more decidedly dependent upon it. Ad we increase in 
years, k should, tberefitf^. be lour more assidiious endeavor 
to make a si^aMe return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upcm u« in infency and youth, and to manifest, 
by t^remktmg attenticm, and deUcale and Iwanfelt affection, 
out repentance for those acts of thoughtlessness and way-^ 
wturdiftess ti^hioh formerly may have grieved them. 

I^iat % peculiar insensibUky ^d^ to the obligations of 
die parental and fflial relaticm, is, I fear, too evident to 
ne^ any ^tended illustraticm. The notion, diat a femily 
id a society, and that a society must be governed, and- that 
the rig^t and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seenss to be rapidly vai^hbg fixxn the mmds 
of men. In the [dace of it, it seems to be the prevalent 
opmion, diat cl^dren may grow up as they please ; and 
that the eicerdon of par^Mal restraint is on mfrin^ement 
^otfKXL die petsiMial liberty of ^ child, fiut all this witt 
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Dot abiogale die law of God, nor .will it nwest the punidi* 
ments which he has connected, indissolublj, with disobe- 
^Bence. The parent who neglects his duty to his children, 
is so^g thickly, tor himself and for them, the seeds of 
his fiiture miseiy. He who is suffering the evil disponti(»8 
of hb children to grow up uncorrected, will find that he is 
cherishmg a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
thoughtless caprice and reckless expenditure, and who 
stupidly smiles at the ebulliticms of youthful passion, and 
the indulgence in fashionable vice, as indicaUons of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his £unily leave him early childless, his gray haiis 
will be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 

I remaiked, at the close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to that of parents, and 
that they stood to pufuls in a relation essentially parental. 
It is prope^ here to add, that a pupil stands to his instructor 
m a relation essentially JiUaL His duty is obedience: 
first to his parent ; and, secondly, to the professional ag^it 
to whom he has been committed by his parent. The 
equals, m this relation, are the parent and the instructor : 
to both of them is the pupil the inferior ; and to both is 
he under the obligation of obe(£ence, respect and reverence. 

Now, such being the nature of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be very easy to show, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on the part of the instructor, the in- 
terests of education, and the welfare of the young, vitally 
depend. Without discipline, there can be formed no valu- 
able habit. Without it, when young parsons are congre- 
gated together, far away icom the restraints of domestic 
society, exposed to the allurements of ever-present tempta- 
tion, and excited by the stimulus of youthfiil passion, every 
vicious habit must be cultivated. Ilie young man may 
applaud the negligent and pusillanimous instructor; but, 
when that man, no longer young, suffers the result of that 
neglect and pusillanimity, it b well if a better spirit have 
taught him'to mention the name of that instructor without 
bitter execration. 

28* 
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Plaje^ on hn lips; andln his speech wts hB9t4 
PaAenMl sireetnessy di^ty, ana lore. 
The occupation dearest to ius heart 
Was to encourage goodness. Learning grew, 
Beneath his care, a tfariTing, rifforons ^fluki. 
The mind was well informed, the passioos held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e*er it chanced, as sometimes chance it mtiurt, 
That one, among so manj, overleaped 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stem, and darted a severe rebuke. 
His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
8ho<^ the delinquent with such fits of awe, 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 

%ut Diseiplme at length, 
O'erlooked and unemplojed, grew sick, and cKed. 
Then study languished, emulation slept. 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn &roe, where igaor^^ in stilts^ 
His cap well lined with logic not hb own. 
With parrot tongue, performed the scholar's part^ 
Proceeding soon a mduated dunce. 
What was learned, 
If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot; 
And such expense as pinches parents blue, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love, 
Is syndeted in punuit of idle spcfftf 
And Ticious pleasures." Task, 
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CLASS THIRD- 

DUllES TO MAN, AS A BfEMBER OF CIVIL SOCICnT. 



To this claiEB belong the duties of magistrates and citizais. 
As these, however, would be but imperfectly understood, 
without a knowledge of the nature of civil society, and of 
the relations subsisting between socienr and the individual, 
it will be necessary to consider these latter, before entering 
upon the former. I shall, therefore, attempt to explam, 
first, The Nature and LimUtxtions of Civil Sodety; sec- 
oncUy , Government y or the Maimer in which the Obbgationt 
oftSodetu are Discharged ; thirdhr, T%e DtUies ofmiagii* 
&ate$; kxoMjy The Duliei of OHzem. 
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CHAPTER FIRSl 



OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 



As civ3 society is a somewhat complicated conceptioD, 
it may be useful, in the first place, to consider the nature 
of a society in its simplest ((xm. This chapter will, there- 
fare^ be divided into two sections. The first treats of the 
constkiUion of a simpU $odety ; the second, of the cohHh 
iuium of dm society. 



SECTION I 

OP A SIMPLS BOCIETr 

I. Of the nature of a Simpk Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar forni of 
contract, entered mto between each several individual 
forming the society, on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the ouer part. Each party 
promises to do certam things to or ibr the other, and puts 
Itself under mc^ obligation to do so. Hence, we see that 
conscience, or the power of recognising moral obligation, is, 
m the very nature of thmgs, essential to the existence of a 
society. Without it, a society could not be fimned. 

2. Thb contract, like any other, respects those things, and 
those things only, in which the parties have thus bound 
themselves to each other. As the individual is under no 
obligation to belong to the society, but the obligatiiHi is 
purely voluntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no omer purpose, than those in and Ibr which he has bound 
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himself. Jn all other respects^ he is as free as he wis 
before. 

3. Inasnuch as the formad(m of a society involves die 
idea of a moral obligation, each party is under moral obti- 
gatkm to fulfil its part of the contract. The society is 
bound to do what it has promised to every individual, and 
every individual is bound to do what he has promised to 
the society. If either party cease to do this, the compact, 
like any other mutual contract, is (Ussolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual is, in all respects ex- 
ceptmg those m which he has bound himself, as fi:ee as he 
was before, the society has no right to impose upon the 
mdividual any other obligation than those under which he 
has placed himself. For, as he has come under no such 
obligati(Mi to them, they have no more control over him 
dian any other men. And, as their whok power is hwksA 
to that which has been conferred upon them by individuals, 
beycmd this limit, they are no society; they have no 
power ; their act is redly tmt oftheaocUty^ and is, of course, 
bmddig upon no member of die society, any more tbaa 
upon any other man. 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon the 
same terms, that is, as every one comes imder the same 
obligations to the society, and the society comes under the 
same obfigadons to him, they are, by consecmence, so &i 
as the sode^ is concerned, all equals or fellows* Ail 
have equal rights, and all are subject to the same oblir- 
gations. 

6. That which defines the obligatkms under which the 
mdividual atid the society have come, m respect to each 
other, is called the cmisHtution of the society. It is intend- 
ed to express the object of the association, and the nMum^r 
in which that object is to be accomplished : that is to say^ 
it declates what ue individual promises to do for the society, 
what the society promises to do for the individual, and the 
object for which this associatbn between the parties is 
f(»med. 

7. As the umon of individuals in this manner is voluntary, 
ever^ member naturally has a right to dissolve die con* 
nection when he pleases ; and the sodety have also « oor 
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respoiKing i^it. As, hcywerer, this would fiequently 
expose both parties to inccmyenieiice, it is common, in tro 
articles of the ccMisdtution, or the (arm of compact, to 
specify on what terms this may be done. When this part 
of the agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
becomes as binding as any other part of it. 

II. Of the maimer m which mch a society shall be gav^ 
emed* 

The object of any such associaticm is to do something. 
But it is obvious that they can act cmly on one c^ thr^ 
soppontions : by unanimity, by a mincmty, or by a majority. 
To expect unanimky in the opinions of a being so diver- 
sified in character as man, is fiivolous. To suspeid the 
(qparatbn of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
unjust, would be subversive of the whole object of the 
association, and would render the w\jole society more inefli- 
cient than the separate individuals of which it is c(»nposed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a mmoriiy, would 
be to suppose a less number of equals supericM' in wisdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefinre, that every society must of necessity be 
governed by a nugority. 

in. OftheUmtsvdthmwhichthepiwerofthemc^ority 
is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, fa vested, fixmn 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively fixMn the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond, or diverse fiom, 
that of the society itself. Now, as the power of the society 
fa limited by the ccmcessbns made by each mdividual 
respectively, and fa bound by its obligations to each individ- 
ual, the power of the majority fa mamfestiy restricted within 
precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right to do 
any thmg which the individuak fimning the society have 
not authorized the society to do : 

L They have no right to change the object of th* so- 
eiety. If thfa be changed, another society is formed, tod 
the individual membefs are, as at first, at liberty to ooite 
with it or not. 
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8. Tbey have no right to do any thmg &e^ofu2, or d^tr^ 
ent framj the object of the society. l%e reasons are the 
same as in the forma: instance. 

3. Nor have they a right to do any thmg in a mamner 
difierent fh)m that to which the members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner set forth in the consti- 
tuUon, was that by which the individuals bound themselves, 
and they are bound by nothing else. 

4* Nor have they a right to do any thing which vidates 
the principle of the entire social equality of the members. 
As all subjected themselves equally to the same rules, any 
act which supposes a difference of right, is at variance widb 
the fundamental principle of the compact. 

And, hence, £rom the nature of the compact, it is obvious, 
tnat, while a majority act within the limits of the authoritjr 
thus delegated to them, the individual is under a moral 
obligati(Mi to obey their decisions ; for he has voluntarily 

!>Iaced himself und^ such obligation, and he is bound to 
iilfilit. 

And, cm the other hand, the society is bound to fulfil to 
the individual the contract which they have fcmned with 
him, and to carry forward the object of the association in 
the manner and in the spirit of the contract entered into. 
Nor is this a mere matter of form or of expediency : it is a 
matter of moral obligaUon voluntarily entered into ; and it 
is as bindmg as any other contract formed .under any other 
circumstances. * 

And, agam, if the sodety or the majority act in violation 
of these engagements, or if they do any thmg not committed 
to them by the individual, such act is not bmding upon any 
member ; and he is under no more obligation to be gov- 
erned by it, than he would be if it were done by any other 
persons, or if not done at all. 

If diese principles be correct, they will, I think, throw 
some light upon the question of the durability of corpora- 
dons. A co^rpcnration b a society established for c^rtam 
Purposes, which are to be executed m a certain maimer, 
le who jcuns it, joms it under these conditions ; and the 
whole power of die society consists m power to do these 
things m this manner. If they do any thing dse, they, 
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wkeo dobg h, aie not this society, bat some odier. And 
c^couise those, whether the minority or the majority who 
act acccMrding to the ori^nal compact, are the society ; and 
the others, whether more or less, are something else. The 
act of inc(»poration is governed by the same principles* 
It renders the pers(»s so associated a body politic, and 
recognised in law, but it does not interfere with the (»riginal 
principles of such an associati(Mi. llie corporaticM], there- 
fore, are the pers(His, whether more or less, who adhere to 
the origmal agreem^it ; and any act declaring any thing 
else to be the society, is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered their sentiments. 
The society is then, of course, dissdved. They may, if 
they choose, form another society ; but they are not another, 
of course^ nor can they be such until they form another 
organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under the 
original association, and for the promotion of Hs objects, 
and the whole society, or a majority of them, have changed 
its objects. I answer, If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the ongmal object, they are the society ; and the others, 
hj changing the object, have ceased to be the society. 
The right of property vests with those who adhere to the 
original constitution. K all have changed the object, the 
society isL dissolved ; and all ownership, so far as the 
property is concerned, ceases. It th^^fore either belongs 
to die public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men united for another object, though retaining the 
same name, have no wore right to inherit it than any other 
citiz^is The right of a le^lature to give it to them by 
special act, is even very questicHiable. Le^latures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and such 
grant, being beyond the power conceded to the le^lator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present engaged in 
conducting the budness of voluntary associations. It should 
always be rranembered, that he who joins a voluntary asso- 
ciation, joins it for a specified object, and for no other 
The association itself has one object, and no other. This 
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6b)6ety and die maim^ in which it is to be accomplished, 
ought to be plamly set forth in the constitution. Now, 
when a majonty attempt to do any thing not c(»nprehended 
within this object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance 
widi that (described, they vidate the fundamental article 
of the ccHnpact, and the society is virtually dissolved. And 
against such mfraction of ri^t it is the duty of the mdividual 
toprotest; andif it be persisted in, it is his duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me that, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
vduntary associations will be lost ; and if the whole society 
do it, the society is changed, and it is changed in no man- 
neV the less becsuise its original name is retained. K the 
objects of such associaticms be not restricted, their increasing 
ccHnplicaticm will render them unmanageable by any fcmn 
of agency* If an individual, when he unites with others 
for one object, knows not for how many objects, nor for 
what modes of acccmiplishing them, he shall be held re 
sponsible, who will ever unite m a benevolent enteiprise? 
And, if masses of men may be thus associated in- every 
part of a country for one professed object, and this object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, according to the 
will of an accidental majority, voluntary associations will 
very soaa be transformed mto the tools of intriguing and 
ambitious m^, and will thus bec(»ne a curse instead of a 



SECTION II. 

OP CIVIL SOCIETY. 

In order to consider this subject correcdy, it will be 
necessary to consider society as distinct fix)m government 
It may exist without a government. At some time it must 
have so existed. And in all cases, government 15 merely 
the instrument by which it accomplishes its purposes. 
Government is the agent. Society is the principaL 

The first considaratiicm which meets us, b the discassion 
39 
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of this ndi^ael, is, that ciru. sooistt is ah mnmnoir or 
GOD ; or, m other words, it is the will of God that man 
should Uve in a state of socie^. This maj be riiown both 
from the onJ^TMo/ impd^t* ccmman to aO men^ aad fiom the 
nece$itii€s of num^ arising out of the coiiditk»as of his 
present esnsHsace. 

I. From the original ianpuUtB of rnanu 

1. One of the strongest and most universal imposes of 
our nature, is a general love for society. It commences, 
as every one must have observed, with eaily infimey, and 
continues, unabated, to the close of life. The poets can 
conceive of no dtuation nvMre afflictive, or more intoleraUe, 
than that of a human being m a state of perfect loneliness. 
Hence, solitary confinement b considered, by aU mankind, 
as one of the severest ferms of punishment. And, hoice, 
a disposition to sqMurate (Mie's self fixxn society is one of 
the surest indications of mental deran^ment. Now, the 
natural result of this intaose and universal impulse b a 
dbpositkm to eontnd such other desires as shall be incon- 
sdstent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a num 
her of human bemgs will as readily and naturally ferm a 
society as they wUl do any other thing on which their 
happiness depends. A constitudon oi tUs^ sort manifestly 
diows what is the will of our Creator concerning us. 

2. The various forms of human attachment illustrate the 
same truth. 

Thus, the attachment between the sexes at once fcmns 
a society, which b the origm of every other. Of thb union, 
the fiindam^tal principle b a limited surrender of the 
happiness of each to that of the other, and the consequent 
attainment of an increased return of happiness. From thb 
arises the love of parents to children, and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of affection 
resulting fixnn collateral and mc»e distant relationships. 

Besides these, there must ccHitinually arise the feeling <^ 
fiiendship between individuab of similar habits and of cor- 
respondent pursuits ; the love of benevdence towards those 
who need our succor, or who awaken our sympathy ; and 
the love of approbation, which will stimulate us to deny 
ourselves for the sake of acquiring the good opinicMi of those 
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hj wh(»n we are simoimded. Now, die tendency of all 
mese instincts is manifestly twofold : first, as in the former 
bstance, as these propen^ties can be gratified only by 
society, we shall be disposed to surrender whatever will be 
mconsistent with the enjoyment of society ; and, secondly y 
since it is, as we haVe seen before, in the very nature of 
affection, to surrender our own personal gratification for the 
happiness of those whom we love, affection renders such a 
surrender one of the very sources o( our inifividual happi- 
ness. Thus, patriotism, which is only one form of the love 
of society, not only supposes a man to be willing to sur- 
render somethbg personal for the sake of something general, 
which he likes better, but also to derive happmess fix)m that 
very surrender, and to be actually happier when acting 
fix>m these principles than tmm any other. It is almost 
needless to add, that the Creator's intention, in fonning 
beings with such impulsions, is too evident to be mistaken. 
II. The same truth is taught bom the necessities imposed 
upon us by the conditions of our being. 

1. Suppose the human race, entirely destitute of these 
social prmciples, to have been scattered abroad over the 
hce ofthe eartii as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the race must quickly have 
perished. Man, thus isolated, could never contend, either 
with the cold ofthe northern, or with the wild beasts ofthe 
temperate and warmer, regions. He has neither muscular 
power, nor agility, nor instinct, to protect him fix>m the one, 
nor any natural form of clothing to shield him fin>m the other. 

2. But supj>ose that, by any means, the race of man 
could be continued. Without society, the progresave 
melioration of his condition would be imposinble. 

Without society, there could be no division of labor. 
Every one must do every thing for himself, and at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Without society, diere 
could be neither any knowledge of the agents of nature, 
nor any application of them to the production of value. 
A man's instruments would be almost exclusively limited to 
his teeth and nails. Without society, there could be no 
acknowledged right of property. Hence, from these 
causes, there comd be no accHonulated capital; and each 
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sucoessive geoeratkn of men mnst, like the bnHei, remain 
precisely in the coDditicm of their pedecesaon* It is 
equally evident, that, undor these circumstances, there 
could exist no possiUlity of dther intellectual at moral 
•MproMMenl. In fiu^t, tt^e the most civilized, mtellectual, 
and moral conditicMi in which man has ever existed, and 
compare it with the condition of man naked, wandering, 
destitute, exposed to the peldngs of every tempest, and 
liable to become the prey cm ev&ry ferocious beast, and the 
difl^nce between these two condidrais is wholly the result 
of society. If it be granted that God is benevolent, and 
wills the hampineu of man, nay, if 't be even granted that 
God wills the eanttence of man, it must be ccmceded that 
He also wills that condition on which, not merely his hap- 
funesB, but even his voy existence, depends. 

Now, if this be the fiict, that is, if civil society be an 
institiitiop of Crod, several important conclusions will be 
seen to follow from it : 

1. A very important distincdon may beobserved betweoi 
civil society and a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
deaciibed in the last section. In a ample sodety, the con- 
tract is vduntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
at the pleasure c^ the parties ; or it ceases to be bmding 
upon eith^ party, if its conditions be violated by the other 
party* But, civil society b^g an institution of God, spe- 
cific duties are imposed upon bcvth pardes, which remain 
unchanged even after the other par^ may, in various re- 
spects, have violated his part oi the contract. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to God as well as to man, 
and the fixmer obligation remains even after the other has 
been annulled. In this respect, it follows the analogy of 
Uie other relations established hy God, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, in which the one party is bound 
to act in obedience to the will of God, and according to the 
obUgations of the relation, whether the other party does so 
or not. 

3. Civil society bemg an cnrdbance of God, it cannot 
be justly established, upon any principles whatsoever, simply 
accciding to the will of the parties, but it must be established 
i^on the ponciples whidi Grod haft established. If it be 
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estaUidied tipon way other principles, the evidence of his 
disdeasure will be seen in xY^ mutual evil which both pardes 
suner, in consequence of violating a law of their oang. 
Such is the case with marriage. This is a fimn of society 
established by God. Men have no right to enter mto it as 
they please, but only according to thewlaws which God has 
estabUshed ; and, if they act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result. 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
every man who confcnms to the social laws of Grod has a 
right to it. For if, in the formation of civil society, men 
are under oUigation to act in obedience to the will of Grod, 
they have no right to construct it upon such principles as 
will exclude any man who is willmg to obey the social 
laws of his Maker. No man can, therefore, justly be ex- 
cluded from society, unless he have committed some overt 
act by which he has forfeited this right. His original right 
is to be taken for granted ; the proof of forfeiture rests with 
those who would exclude him. Hence, it is not enough, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go to 
another. So long as he violates none of his Maker's social 
laws, he has a right to this society, and he cannot be ex- 
cluded from it without injustice. Any course of legislation, 
therefore, which obliges men to leave a society, unless 

I their forfeiture of social right be proved, is oppressive and 
unjust. 

4. As society is an ordinance of God, it is evidently the 
will of God that its existence be preserved. Hence, society 
has a right to take all the means which may be necessary 
to prevent those crimes, which, if permitted, must destrojr 
society itself. H^ice is derived its power to punish crimi- 
nals, to enforce contracts, and to establish such forms of 
government as may best conduce to the well-bemg of the 
social institution. 

I suppose it to have been from a misconception of these 
principles, that our forefeithers erred. They conceived 
that, m forming a civil society here in the wilderness, they 
had a right to frame its provisbns m such manner as they 
chose. Hence, they made the form of religious belief a 
subject of c'.^il le^iation^ and assumed the right of ban- 
29* 
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jshiiig from tbeir aodety tbose who daSeated fiom Aem in 
ibe mode cf wontuppi^ God. Tbdr first aasRinaptioii I 
ooocmve to be an enat. If society be an ordinance of 
God, wbenerer and whereyer men forai it, they nnist han 
It in obedience to his laws. But he has never mtended 
that id^ious bdief, or rdigions practice, if they mterfetv 
not with the ng^ of others, riioiild be ^ject to human 
legislation. 

Secondly. Of the natube jlhd uMiTATioiis or the 
coNT&Mrr entered mto between the mdividiud and civil 
society. 

It has been already remarked, that every society is esh 
sentially a mutual compact, watered into between every in- 
dividual and all the rest of those who fimn the society. As 
all these individuals enter the sodety upon the same terms, 
that is, put themsdves under the power of socie^ m the 
same respects, the power of the sodety over the individual is 
derived fixxn die concesaon of every individual, and b no 
other, and in no wise di^rent fixMn what these iiufividuab 
have made it. And, on the other hand, as every member 
of the society is a party to the contract winch the sodety 
has made with the mdividual, every member of the society 
is bound faithfully to execute the contract thus altered 
into. 

But, as it was also remarked, thb society diffisrs 6om a 
simple or voluntary society, inasmuch as it is an ordinande 
of God, and it is subject to the laws which he has imposed 
ujpon it. That every man is bound to become a member of 
civil society, need not be asserted ; all that I affirm is, that, 
if men form a civil society, they are bound to fi>rm it ac- 
adding to the laws wluch God has appointed. They 
caniK^ form k according to any other principles, without 
violating the r^ts of their fellow-men, and disobeymg the 
laws of God. 

The question, then, which meets us as of the first im- 
Bortance, is this: What are the laws under which God 
has subjected civil society ? On tins question I now pro- 
eeed to o&r a few suggestims, considering, first, what is 
p$ie9iHal to the eodstence of sodeiy ; and, secondly, what is 
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1. As God wills the exktmioe of civil sKioie^, il is man^ 
ifest that be must fivUd whatever woukl be inooin^slent 
with its existence. And^ on the other hand, he who 
chooses to enter society, virtually contracts to abstam from 
whatev^ is, from the constitution of things, incoosistaat 
with its oustaoce. This, I tlunk, is as evident as that a 
man cannot honestly enter into a contract to do any two 
things in their nature essentially at variance. 

S. Suppose, now, a number of men to meet together to 
form a society, all being perfectly acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all porfecdy inclined to ob^ it* I 
think it is manifest that such persons would have to mvrtn^ 
ier nothing whateper^ in order to form a civil society. 
Every one would do iust as he pleased, and yet every cme 
would enjc^ folly all the bmiefit of the social nature of 
man; that is, every one would enjoy all the bles^gs 
arising both from hb individual and from his social constitu* 
tion. This, I suppose, would be the most perfect state of 
human society of whidi we are able to c(Hiceive. 

Ajs, therefiire, society, in its moat perfect states may exist 
without the mdividual's surrendering up the right to do any 
thing which is ccmsistent with the law of reciprocity, th$ 
existence of society presents no reascm why he should sur- 
render any right which he may enjoy ccmsistently with this 
law. Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of 
b^ievoloaKse, mercy, or reli^on, they belong not to this 
question. Ajs eveary man has, originaUy, the right to do as 
he pleases, provided he mterferes not with the rights of his 
neighbors, and as the existence of civil society presents no 
reascm why this right dbould be restricted, it remains, not- 
withstanding die existence of such society, just as it was 
before ; that is, the right vests, without change, in the in- 
dividual himseld 

3. Suppose, BOW, any individual to violate tiie law of 
reciprocity ; as, for instance, that A steals the property ol 
B, or violates a contract into which th^ have mutiiaUy 
entered. If ths be allowed, that is, if every man w^ to 
steal at wfll the pcqperty of his nei^ibor, it is manifosi 
that the right of properQr would be at an end, and every 
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man woold be oUiged to retire as fiur as possibie from eweij 
ocber man ; Aat is, socie^ would be cfismTed. 

4. Again,, suppose that B takes the woik of redrev 
into his own bands, being, at once, lus own legislatot, 
judge and executioner. From the native principles of die 
human heart, it is cedent that, fiom bebg the aggrieved 
partj, he would, m torn, become the aggressor. This 
would lead to revenge on the part of A, — a revenge to be 
repeated by the o^r party, until it ended either in the 
d^truction of one or of both. ^ Hence, every difierence 
would lead to mtenninable war and unbridled ferocity; and 
society would cease, because every man would [nefer qiuet 
scditude to ceaseless hostility. 

To aUow one's self, therefore, m any violaticm of the 
law of reciprocity, or to assume the ridit of redreasbg 
one's own wnmgs,is to pursue a course mconsistent with 
the existence <? sodety ; for, wore such a course to be 
pursued universally, society could not exist. 

A^aih, on the odier hand, since, in a company of mcMV 
aUy imperfect beings, injury is liable to occur, and smce, 
if mjury were not prevented, the virtuous would become 
thd prey of the vicious, and society would, as before, be 
destroyed by universal violence, it is manifestly necessary 
that mjury be prevented, that is, that the virtuous be pro- 
tected, and that wrongs be redressed. But, as we have 
shown that the rights of individual ' self-protecticMi and 
redress are inconsistent with the existence of society, and 
as the mdwidual must not redress them, the duty devolves 
upon the other par^, that is, upon society. Society is, 
dierefore, bound to do for the individual what he has reliu'* 
guished die right to do for himself; that is, to protect him 
uom violation of the law of recijMOcity, or to redress his 
wrong, if this right be violated. 

Hence, we see the nature of the compact entered into 
between the individual and society. It essentiaUy involves 
the following particulars : 

1. Every individual, by entering sodety, pxxiuses that 
he will abstain fiom every vidation of the law of redpro- 
cky, which, if universally permitted, would destroy socie^. 
F^r, if he he allowed to violate it, the allowance to viol^e 
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it must be extended fo off, dnce all ture equab ; aud thus 
society would be destroyed. But as, by the destructioQ 
of sociedr, he wodd gam nothing but sc4itude, which he 
could entoy without^ depriving others of what is to them a 
source of happiness, there can be no reason assigned why 
he should diminish their happiness, to procure what h^ 
could equally well enjoy by leaving them alone. If ha 
join the society, he must conform to whatever is necessary 
to its exbtence ; if he be unwilling to do so, he must re- 
main alone. 

2. Every individual promises to surrender to. society the 
right of self-protecti(Hi. 

3. And, lastly, every individual promises to surrender to 
society the right to redress his own wrongs. 

And, on the other hand, society promises, — 

1. To protect the individual in the enjoyment (^ all his 
rights ; that is, to enforce upcm every inmvidual, within cer- 
tarn limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity. 

2. To redress wrongs whenever they may occur, eithar 
by obligmg the offender to do justly, or else by uoyQictiog 
such punishmait as miy be most likely to prevent a rep^ 
titi<Mi of the mjury, either by the offender or by otheis. 

It is important here to remade, that this surrender on 
the one part, and this obligation on the other part, are 
mutual and universal : that is to say, the mdividual, on his 
part, surrenders wholly and entirely the right either to 
defend or to redress himself; and, on the other hand, society 
guarantees to defend him, and to do him justice to tfaie 
utmost ; that is, no matter in how small a right, and no 
matter at how great an expense. 

Hence, we see the anti-social tendency of all those 
secret societies, of which the object, eith^ avowed or m 
fact, is to protect the individual members in oppositicm to 
the laws, that is, in oppontbn to society. In this case, 
while the individual receives &om civil society the same 
bcneBts as other men, and expects from it the fiilfilment 
(rf* its part of the contract, he does not make, on hb part, 
the correspondent surrender. He expects to be protected 
and redressed, but he reserves also the right of protecting 
•ad ledrosaiqg himself; and it tmj be in oppontioB to tho 
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just operation of those laws which he enforces upon 
others. 

And hence, also, we see the ohligatiwKof every one to 
exert himself to the uttermost, m i^ttler to enforce the 
execution of the laws, no matter in how small a matter, or 
in the case of how otecure an individual. The execution 
of the laws is what we all promise, and we are all bound 
to fiilfil it. And if laws are not executed, that is, if indi- 
viduals be not protected, and wrongs be not redressed by 
society, the individuals will redress them themselves, and 
thus socie^r will be dissolved. The frequent occurrence 
of mobs, that is, of extra-legal modes of redress for sup- 
posed grievances, are among the most decisive mdications 
of a state of society vergmg towards dissolution. 

But, while this contract is thus universal and obligatory, 
it is to be remarked, that it is so only in respect to those 
things in which the parties have respectively bound them- 
selves. The mdividual, by entering mto society, promises 
to abstm from whatever is mconsistent with the existence 
of society; but, by entering into society, he prcmiises 
nothing more. Society promises to restrain and to redress 
whatever would be destructive to society, but it promises 
no more. In all other respects, the parties are exactly in 
the situation m which they were before the establbhment 
of society. Thus freedom, therefore, both of person, of 
mtellect, and of conscience, remain, by the fact of the 
existence of society, untouched. Thus, also freedom of 
property remains as before, except simply in so far as a 
portion of every man's property b pledged to meet the 
necessary expenses of government. So long as he obey 
die law of reciprocity, society has no iiirther demands upon 
lum, unless his assistance be demanded in enforcing this 
obedience upon others. 

By this compact, every individual is very greatly the 
gainer. 

1. He promises to obey the law of reciprocity, which is 
the law of his nature, and by the obedience to which alone 
he can be happy. 

2. He surrenders the right of self-protection, yAmh 
withom society he can exert in but a very imperfect man- 
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aeT) and with nodung bat the foice of his individaal ann ; 
and he receives m return the right to wield in hb defence 
the whole power of society. 

3. He surrendeiii^the right of redressing hb own griev- 
ances, and receives in return the right to have his griev- 
ances redressed) at whatever expense, by the whde power 
of the society* 

And, hence, as God wills the hap|[nness of man, we see 
another reason why society is in obedience to his will ; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may be 
considered, as they are in fact considered in the &:^ripture9, 
as enacted by His authority. 

And, again, we see that, from the very nature of society, 
the mdividual is perfectly within its physical power. This 
power of the whole, which they are bound to use only for 
nis protection and defence, they may use for his mjury and 
oppressicm. And as the whole power of .the society is in 
the hands of the maj(»rity, the whole happiness of the mdi- 
vidual o€ of the mmority is always in the power of the 
majority. Hence we see there is no safeguard against 
oppression, except that which exists in the conditions of the 
compact on which the society is formed, and the feeling of 
moral obligation to observe that compact mviolably. That 
is to say, die real question of civil Hberty is not concerning 
farms of government, but concerning the respective limits 
and obligations of the individual and of society. When 
these are c(»rrectly adjusted and inviolably observed, there 
can be no oppression under any fonn of government. 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
be tyranny, under any form whatsoever. And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whether 
oppression proceed firom one or from many; &om an 
liereditary tyrant or from an unfMincipled majority. The 
latter b rather the more galling, and surely at least as 
difficult of remedy. 

And supposmg the limits to have been correctly adjusted^ 
it IS obvious that they will be of no avail, unless tnere be 
in the community sufficient virtue to resbt the temptations 
which continually occur to vblate them. In the absense 
of thb, the best constitution b valueless or worse than 
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▼iluelMi. Heoce^wefleetbeiiMsesstjc^mdmdiial riitMe 
to the existence o^ civil fineedom. Ajid, hence, wbBtev&r 
tends to depress the standard o( individual vktne, saps the 
very fixin(kdons of liberty. And hence religioDy m its 
purest Ibrm, and under its most authoritative sanctions, is 
the surest hope of natkmal as wdl as of individual hapjnneaiL 

II. Of the accidental modificatums ofdvil todeig. 

I have thus &r treated of what is eaential to the social 
compact* Withoitt such a contract as I have suggested, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend 
to asseit that these limits are exclusive ; and that men, in 
forming society, may not enter into contract in other 
respects, besides those which I have stated. 

some (^ the mcidental additions to the ori^nal forms of 
contract are the following : 

L After having adjured the limits of the respective 
obligatioiis, both of the society and of the individual, men 
may choose whatever fonn of government they jdease for 
the jxirposec^ carrying forward the objects (tf society. But, 
havmg. adc^pted a pardcular foim of government, they bind 
tbqmselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of tiiat 
government. Thus, if men choose a republican form (^ 
government, in which the people are acbio^edged to be 
the immediate fountain of all pow^, they come und^ obli-* 
gation to educate thdr childr^ mtellectually and nxxally ; 
hty without intellectual and nxval education, such a foim 
of gavemm&it cannot long exist. And, as the intellectual 
educatifHi of the young can be made properly a subject of 
social enactment, this duty may be enforced by society^ 
And the only reason why rdigious education does not ccnne 
under the same rule is, that it is not, for reasons which 
have been before given, a subject for social enactment. 

3. I have said that, by the essential principles of tiie 
social compact, every man is bound to contribute his part 
to the expenses of civil society ; but that, beyond this, he 
is not in any respect bound. Still, this does not exchide 
other fonns of contract. Men may, if theu choosey Agree 
to hold their whole property sulnect to me will of the 
vrbciey so that they shall be obliged fb employ k, not each 
one (or his own good, but each one for the benefit of the* 
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exist, but it is manifest tliat it is not essential to society ; 
and that, bems not essential, it is by no means to bej^e" 
sumed; and that it cannot eidst iustly, unless this nght 
have been expressly conceded by the individual to society. 
If society exert such a power whim it has not been express- 
ly conceded to it, it is tyranny. ' The common fact has 
been, that society has presumed upon such powers, and 
has exercbed th«n without reflection, and very greatly to 
social and individual injury. 

3. Men have very generally been disposed to take for 
granted these accidental powers, and to qnesticMi or limit 
the essentia] powers of society. An instance in point 
occurs in the question of war. The very idea of war sup- 
poses the society to have the right of determining the morsl 
relations in which the individuals of one nation shall stand 
to the individuals of anoth^ nation. Now, this power of 
society over the individual has nevar, that I know of, been 
questioned. And yet, 1 think.it would be very difficult 
to establish it. The moral precept is, " If tlrine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, ^ve him drink." And I <ky" 
not see that society has a right to abrogate this ccnnmand, 
or to render void tibis obligation ; or that any mcaral agent 
has the right to commit to other individuals the power of 
ohangmg ms moral relations to any creature of God. Fc»^ 
pveness and charity to men are (hspositions which we owe 
to God. And I do not see that society has any mcnre right 
to interfere with the manifestation of these dispositi(»is, than 
with the liberty to mculcate them and to teach them. 

To conclude. Whatever concessions on the part of the 
individual, and whatever powers on the part of society, are 
necessary to the existence of society, must, by the very fact 
of the existence of society, be taken for granted. Whatever 
is not thus necessary is a matter of concessbn and mutual 
adjustment ; and has no right to be presumed, unless it can 
be shown to have actually been surrendered. That is, in 
general, a man is bound by what he has agreed to ; but he 
IS not bound J)y any thmg else. 

I thmk no one can reflect upoa the above considerations 
without being, led to the conclusion, that the cultivation of 
30 
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die moral nature of man is the grand means for the im- 
provement of society. This alone teaches man, whether 
as an individual (ur as a society, to I'^jpcct the rights of 
man, as an individual or as a society. This teaches every 
one to observe mviolate the contract into which, as a 
member of society, he has entered. Now, smce, as we 
have before shown, the light of conscience and the dictates 
of natural religion are insufficient to exert the requidte 
moral power over man, our only hope is in that revelation 
of his will which Crod has made m the Holy Scriptures. 
In these hocks we are taught that aU our duties to man are 
taken under the immediate protection of Almighty God. 
On pain of his eternal displeasure, he commands us to love 
every man as ourselves. Here he holds {(xih the strongest 
inducements to obedience, and here he presents the strongest 
motives, not merely to reciprocity, but also to benevolence. 
It is lam^itable to hear the levity with which some politi- 
cians, and, as they would persuade us to believe them to 
be, atateMfnenf speak of tti^ relidon of Jesus Christ; to 
observe how complacentiy thev tsSc of using it as an mstru- 
*ment, convenient enough fcnr mrecting the weak, but which 
a man of sense can wdl enough do without ; and which is 
a mete appendage to the forces that, by his constitution, 
are destined to act upon man. A more profound acquaint- 
ance with the moral and social nature of man, would, as it 
seems to me, work a veiy important change m their views 
ofthissulgect. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OF THB MODE IN WHICH THE OBJECTS OF 80CIBTT ARE 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

We have thus far treated merely of the coosdtatiofi of 
a society, of the contract entered into between the individ- 
ual and society, and of the obligadons hence devolving upon 
each. The obligations of society are to protect the indi- 
vidual from mfracticms of the law of reciprocity, and to 
redress his wrongs if he have been mjured. 

But it is manifest that this obligation cannot be dis- 
charged by the whole of society as a body. If a man 
steal fiom his neighbor, the whole conmiunity cannot leave 
their occupations, to detect, to try, and to punish the thief. 
Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the punishment of 
theft, it cannot be done by the whole community, but must 
of necessity be intrusted to delegates. On the principle <^ 
division of labor, it is manifest that this service will be both 
more cheaply and more perfectly done, by those who 
devote themselves to it, than by those who are, fc» the 
greater part of the time, engaged m other occupations. 

Now I suppose a government to be that system of dele- 
gated agencies, by which these obligations of society to the 
individual are fulfilled. 

And, moreover, as every society may have various en- 
gagements to form with other mdependent societies, it is 
convenient, in general, that this busmess should be trans- 
acted by thb same system of agencies. These two oSHces 
of government, though generally united, are in their na- 
ture dbtinct. Thus we see, in our own country, the State 
Govemment» are, to a considerable degree, intrusted with 
the first, while a jNir^ of the former, and aU the latter powar, 
vest in the general government 
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A government thas understood is naturally divided mto 
three parts. 

1. An individual may from ignorance violate the rights 
of his neighbor, and thus innocently expose himself to pun- 
ishment. Or, if he violate his neighbcMr s rights malicbusly, 
and jusdy merit puni^nnent, a punishment may be inflicted 
more severe than the nature of the case demands. To 
avoid this, it is necessary that the various forms of violation 
be as cleariy as possible defined, and also diat the penalty 
be plainly and explicitly attached to each. This is a law. 
This, as we have shown, must be done by delegates. 
Hiese ddegates are called a legisbtture, and the individual 
members of it are legislators. 

From what we have said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power eotcept to execute the obii- 
^tiofis which society has undertaken k^ ft^ towards the 
individual. This is all that society has cotifeited, for it tt 
all that society had to OHifer. 

If legidators (»iginate any power in themselves, or exelv 
else any power conferred, hr any purpose daSktenit itora 
that {otf which it was conferred, they vKdate liglMf, and are 
guilty rftywamy. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted, that is, a crime to 
be de&ied, aira the penalty to be affixed. If has re&rence 
to no particular cc^, for, when enacted, no case existed to 
be affected by it. Suppose now an individual to be aectcsed 
<rf vidati&g this law. Here it is necessary to apply the 
law to tins particolar case. In ord^* to do^ this, we must 
ascertain, fiist, whether the accused did (totanat the act laid 
to his charge ; secondly, whether the act, if it be |aroved to 
have been done, is a violation of the law; that is, whether 
it come witl&i the description q( actions which the law 
forbids ; and, diii#y, if diis be prored, it is necessary to^ 
declare the puncdiment which the law ass^s to iSiis par- 
ticular viobticHi. TWs is ib&fndidai branch of the gbr- 
emment. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this particular 
case, k is necessary diat it be carried into effect. Tins 
d^voh^eis upon the'tSiMi or i^exeeiOke branch of a pt^ 
ermnent. 
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Aespectmg all of these dnee i^nanches of goverametit, it 
may be remarked in general, that they are essentially tttde^ 
pendent of each other ', that each one has its specific duties 
madced out by society, within the 8{^ere of which duties it 
is responsible to society, and to society alone* Nor is thb 
independence at all sd^ected by the mode of its appoint- 
ment« Society may choose a way of apppindn^ an agent, 
but that is by no means a siui;reiider of the claim which it 
has upon the agent. Thus, society may impose upon a 
legislature, or an executive, the duty of appointing a judi- 
ciary ; but the judiciary is just as much independent of the 
exeaUivey or of the legislature^ as though it were appcxnted 
in some other way. Society, by conferring upon one branch 
the right of appointmenty has conferred upon it no other 
right. The judge, although appointed by the le^slator, is 
as independent of him, as the legislator would be 'S appoints 
ed by the judge. Each, within his own sphere, is under 
obligation to perform precisely those duties asi^gned by 
society, and no other. And hence arises the propriety of 
establi^ung the tenure of ofSce, in each several branch, 
independently of the other. 

Tne two first of these departments are fire<piently sub- 
divided. 

Thus, the legblative department is commonl^r divided 
mto two branches, chosen under dissimilar conmtions, for 
the purpose of exerting a check upon each other, by rejwe- 
sentmg society under different aspects, and thus preventing 
pardal and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is also generally divided. The judges 
explain and interpret the Uno ; while it is the promce of 
thejvry to ascertam the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law by 
means of subordinate agents. Sometimes, however, a coun- 
cil is added, {(x the sake of advice, without whose ccmicuf- 
rence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fundamental principles of the social com- 
pact are expressed, and the respective powers of the different 
[Kranches oi the government are defined, and the mode of 
their appointment described in a written document. Such 
is the case m the Unit^ States. At other times, these 
30* 
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pfiiiciplB9 md cnntotiw bsv^' giovHi op mf uw ptbgfoS' of 
floeiaty, afid aie tbe dednctioiis drswii ftoflSy of priiicf*' 
I^es establidied by, anecmtested usage. The htter ar the 
case in Great Bmm. In ritber case, sodr principles and 
pincticeSy whedier cxpfcasod ot imdBMoody are cded the 
OMif#nMM>fi of a coontiy* 

Nations Afler widdy in ihe mode of sdection td office, 
and in die tenure by ^ndiich office is held. Thus, under 
some constitutions, die government is wfaoUy heredfoaiy* 
In others, it is partly hereditary and partly dective. m 
odiers, it is whdly eleetiye. 

Thus, m Cheat Britun, the executive and one bnmcA of 
the legislature are hereditary ; the oth^ branch of die legis- 
lature is elective. The judiciary is appcmited by the exec- 
utive, duHigfa they hold office, except in the case of the 
lord high chancellor, during good behavior. 

hk die United States, the executive, and hcfAk branches 
of the legislature, are elective. The iudiciaiy is appointed 
by the executive, by and ynAi the advice and consent of 
the senate. In the State (Government, the mode of ap- 
pointment is various. 

If it be asked. Which of these is the preferable fimn of 
government? the answer, I think, must be conditional. 
The best form of government lor any people, u the best 
that its present moral and sociai conduion renders^ praC' 
tieabk. A people may be so enttreh surrendered to the 
h^iuenee of passion^ and so feebly h%mitnced by moral re- 
^^nmi/, that a goveroment which rdied upon moral lestramt, 
could not exist for a day. In tUs case, a subordinate and 
mierior principle yet remains,— 4*c principle of fear; and 
the odIj resort is to a government of force, or a military 
despotism. And such do we see to be the feet. An an- 
archy always ends in this form of government. After this 
has been establidied, and habits at subonfination have been 
formed, while the moral restraints are yet too feeble for 
s^-€0veniment, an hereditary government, which addresses 
itsdr to the imagfaiatbn, and strengthens itsdf by the 'm^ 
fluence of domestic connections and establidied tisage, mar 
be as ^ood a form as a people can sustain. As wj- woh 
vanee m intellectual and nocval cultivation^ it may advanta- 
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geously become more and mxxe elective ; and, in a suitaUa 
moral ccmdition, it may be whdly so. For beings, who are 
wiUiog to govern themselves by moral principle, ^exe can 
be no doubt, that a goverment relying upon mord principle, 
b the tnie tarm of government. There is no reason why a 
man should be oppressed by taxation, and subjected to tear, 
who is wflling to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an intelligent and moral being todorigl^ 
fifom his own will, than tojpay (mother to force him to do nghu 
And yet, as it is better Uiat he should do ri^^ than wrong, 
even though he be forced to it, it is well that he should pay 
ethefs to force him, if th^:e be no other way of insui&ig Im 
gobd conduct. God has rendered the blessing of fie^oni^ 
inseparable from moral restramt in the individuid ; and hence 
it is vain for a people to expect to be free, unless they arv 
first willing to be virtuous. 

It is on dus pomt, that the question of the permanency' 
of the presaitformof govehmient of the United States ^uns. 
That such a form of government requires, of necessitjr, a' 
^ven amount of virtue in the people, cannot, I tlunk, be* 
doubted. If we possess that requir^ amount of virtue, or' 
if we can attab to it, the government wfll stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
do not Bttikitam it, ^ government \^ M. There b no 
self^ustaining power in ahiif firm of social oi^amzatien. 
The only sel^sustaining power is in mdiiddual virtue. And 
the (oaa of a government will alwap adjust itself to the 
moral ccmdition of a people. A virtuous people w31, by 
their own moral power, fodwn away oppression, and, under 
any fixm of ccmstitotion, become essentially free; A people 
swrendered up to their own licentious paasdons, must be 
held m subjection by (otter; for every one will find, that 
focce alone can protect Imn Stam his n^hbors ; and he 
will submit to be (^redsed, if he may only be protected. 
Thus, in the feudal ages, the small independent landholders 
frecjpicBtly made themfi^ves slaves of one pow^fol chief, to - 
shield themselves fipom the incessant oppreswm of twenty. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

TUB DUTY OF THB OFFICERS OF A GOVERNMENT 

Fbom what has been said, the duties of the officeiB of a 
government may be stated in a lew w<Mrds« 

It will be remembered that a govermnoat dewes it» 
authority fiom society, of which it is the agent; that 
society derives its authority fixxn the compact fixmed by 
individuals ; that society, and the relarions between society 
and individuab, are the ordinance of God : of course the 
office of a government, as the CNrgaa of society, is bound 
as such by ue law of God, and is under obli^sUion to per- 
tam the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And, 
hence, it makes no difference how the other par^ to the 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the servant 
of God, set apart for this very thing, is bound, Beva:tbe- 
less, to act {precisely according to the principles by which 
God has declared that this re&tion should be governed. 

The officers of a government are LegUlatwCy Judieialt 
and Executive. 

I. Of LeguHative Officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislatc»r to understand the social 
principles of man, the nature of the relaticm which sub- 
sists between the individual and society, and the mutual 
obligations of each. By these are his power and his obli- 
^ticxis linuted ; and, unless he thus inK»m himself, be can 
never know respecting any act, whether it be just, or 
whether it be oppressive. Without such knowledge, be 
c^ never act witii a clear conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the i»ecise 
nature of die compact which bmds together the particular 
society for which he le^lates. This involves the general 
conditions of the social compact, and something mcure. It 
generally specifies conditions which the fomier does not 
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ooiittiti, ixbd, bi^id6i», established the litilit df the poirei^ 
of the several brsttiched df the goyemni^nt. He who 
eftt^Si upoti the duties of a legislator, without such knowl- 
edge, b not only wicked, but contemptible. He is th^ 
worst of all empirics ; he offers to prescribe fot a malady, 
and knows not whetheif the medicine he Uses be a temedy 
or a |k)ison. Th6 injury which he inflicts is not on an in- 
dividual, but on an entire commtitiity. Thete is prtAably 
no method in which mischief is done so recklessly, and 
on so large a Scal^^ ks by ignorant, and thoughtless, and 
wicked fegislation. Weite these plmn considerations duly 
weighed, there would be Somewhat fewef cantfidates finr 
i^istattve office, and a somewhat greater dehberatbn od 
die pM of the people in selecting them. 

3. Having made Mmsdf acquainted with his powets toe! 
his dbligfttions, he is bound to exert his ptewei^ precisely 
M^thih the limits by which k is testrictdd, and (tft the J)nr- 
poses f^* wWch it was conferred, to the be^ of Ins knowl- 
edge ^d ability, and for the best good o^ the whole 
society. He is bomid impartially to cai^ into effect the 
principles of the general and the |)articiuar compact, just 
tn those respects in which the carrying them into effect is» 
conmkted to him. For the ticiaa of othei^ he b. not re- 
sponsible, tfnfless he has been made so responsible. He is 
nfot the organ of a sftetion, or of a district^ mtich hs^ of a 
party y bttt of Ae Society at large. And he who liies his 
power for the betiefit cf a Section, or of a partj^, Is false to 
hi» dtfty, txy his countty, and to hb God. He b engraving 
lib name ork the adamantine pillar of hb country's histoiy, 
to be gaied ujKWr M eter as an obpct Of itiSveiM detes- 
tation. 

4. It b Wi!rduty' to leate evety thing else uttdbtte. ttoiti 
n» p9ea of pitesent nebessity, ot of pectdiar dirctJAistances, 
may he ov^erstep the Kmits of his coristiftutfonal pbwer, 
either m the act itself, or the purpose for which the act b 
done, i^ i^omfettt he- does this, fre b a fyfent. Pte- 
ciiely the poWeif d&hmtdtted to him exists, and Tio other. 
If he may exercise one power not delegated, he liiaV eiei'- 
cise aikitiieic, a«a htf rttay e^^ewfbe all ; thus, Otf pifaicipfe, 
beKa»9llittes hikhlsdr to be die fbtmtaiif Of power,' te^KmtA 
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upoQ eDCTOQchmait ceases, and aU Ubefty is h ttio e fa rtft 
at an end. If the powecs c^ a le^pslator are omiffi* 
dent to accomjdisb the purposes of society, mconyeai^Msea 
will arise. It is better that these should be oidured until 
the necessity of some modificaticm be made amMuent, than 
to remedy them on principles which destroy all liberty, wad 
thus remove one inconvenience by takjig away the possi-^ 
luli^ of ever removing another* 
n. Of judicial a^ers. 

1. The judicial officer fanas an independent banch of 
the ^vemment, or a separate and disdnct agent, for ex- 
ecuting a particular part of the contract which society has 
made with the individuaL As I have said before, it mat- 
ters not how he is appointed : as soon as he isappointed, he 
is the a^ent of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, {uiedsely in the same manner as the le^sla- 
tor, is bound by the principles of the social contract ; and 
by those of the particular civil compact of the socie^ in 
whose behalf he acts. This is the limit of his audion^ ; 
and it is on his own responsibility, if he transcend it. 

2. The jNTovisions of this compact, as they are embodied 
in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judge 
s^ds to the legislator. Both are ^isdly limited l^ the 
principles of the original compact. Tne acts of both are 
valid, in 50 &r as they are authorized by that compact. 
Hence, if the legislator violate his trust, and enact laws at 
variance with the constitution, the judge is bound not to 
enforce them. The fact, that the one has violated the 
constitution, imposes upon the other no obli^tiiui to do 
the same. Thus the judge, inasmuch as he is obliged to 
decide upon the constitutioiudity of a law before he en- 
forces it, becomes accidaitally, but in fact, a coordinate 
power, without whose concurrence the law cannot go mto 
effect. 

Hence we see that the duty of a judge is to understand, 
I. The pnnciples of that contract fi:€m which he de 
rives his power ; 

3. The laws of the communi^, whose agent he is ; 

3. To explain these laws without fear, &vor, or a&a 
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lion ; and to show their bearing upon each mdividual case, 
without bias, either towards the individual, or towards so- 
cietj; and, 

4. To pronounce the decision of the law, according to 
ks true intent. 

5. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
goyemment, mey are bound in the same manner to decide 
upon the facts, according to thdr best knowledge and 
ability, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

III. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is either nmple or complex. 

1. Simple; as where his only duty is, to perform what 
either the legislative or judicial branches of the government 
have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sherifl&, military officers, fcc. 

Here the officer has no right to question the goodness or 
wisdom of the law ; since for these he is not responsible. 
His only duty is to execute it, so long as he retains lus 
office. If he believe the action required of him to be 
morally wrong, or at variance with the constitution, he 
should resign. He has no right to hold the office, and 
reiiise to perform the duties wh»^h others have been empow- 
ered to require of him. 

2. Con^pkx ; where legfelative and executive duties are 
imposed upon the same peison ; as where the chief magis- 
trate is allowed a vote, on all acts of the other branches of 
tlie legislature. 

As far as his duties are le^lative, he b bound by the 
same principles as any other legislator. 

Sometimes his power is limited to a vote on mere con- 
stitutional questions ; and at others, it extends to all ques- 
tions whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the passage of all bills ; at others, it is only con- 
ditionally necessary, that is, the otiier branches may, under 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 
exerted within its constitutional limits, he becomes merely 
an executive officer. He has no other deliberative power 
than that conferred upon him by the constitution. He 
is under the same obligations as any other executive officer. 
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to e](ecate die hw, unkas it seem to lum a vidatioB of 
WfxsX or coDstitutioiial obligation. In thatcas^j it is hi9 
duty to resngn. He has no more right than any other mm, 
to bdcl the oflb^, while he b, fiom any reasqp whateyer, 
unable to dischiurge the duties which the c^Sce imposec 
uppn (liin. That executive officcar is guilty of gross per- 
vorsioD of official and moral obligation, who, aft^ the 
dedsion of the le^slative or judicial branch of a govern^ 
ment has been obtiuned, sufliscs his own personal yiews to 
influence him in the discharge of bis duty. The exhibi- 
tion of such a dispootion is a raanifisst 4idicatiofi of an 
esktm dis^^ialification fiur office. It shows that a man is 
either destitute of the abilit;^ to comprehend the nature of 
his statical, or fiitally wanting in that self^Tenwn^t, so 
indispensably necessary to him who is Galle4 tojnreside oyer 
important business. 

And not (mly is an executive officer boimd to exert na 
other power than that committed to him ; he is also bound 
to ei^ert that power for no other purposes than those |br 
which it was committed. A power may be confenred &» 
th^ puUio good ; but this by no means authcriies a man 
to Mseit for the gratification of individual love or batirad ; 
much less fix the sake of building up one political party, 
or of CHTushi^g another. Political coiruption is in bo re- 
sjiect the l^sis wicked, because it is so common. Pishon- ^ 
ei^ i^ no better policy in the affi^ of state than in any 
other aflairs ; thcxigh men may persuade themselves and 
others to tb0 ecptraiy. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE DUTIES OF CITIZBN8. 

From what has already been stated, it will be seen 
that the duties of a citizen are /of two kinds : first, as an 
individual ; and, second, as a memb^ of society. A few 
r^narks on each of these will close this part ot the sub- 
ject. 

FmsT. As mi individual. 

Every ciiizen, as an individualy is bound to observe^ in 
1 faithy the contract which he has made unih society. 
\ obliges him, — 

1 . To observe the law of reciprocity, m allUs mteocouise 
with oth^^. 

The nature of this law has been aheady exjJamed. It 
is cmly necessary to remaik, that society ninumies an ad- 
didooal reason for observing it, — a reascm founded both in 
voluntary compact, and al^ in the necessity of obecSadoe 
to our own happmess. It may also be added, that the 
nature of the law <rf reciprocity bbds us, not merely to 
avdd those acts which are destructive to the existence of 
society, but also those which would interfere with its hap* 
piness. The principle is, in all cases, the same. If we 
assume the right to mterfere with the smallest means of 
happmess possessed by our neighbor, the admission oi that 
assumption would excuse every form of mterference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs whcUy 
to society. This has been ccxisidered already, in treating 
of the social compact. Aggressicm and injury b no case 
justify retaliation. If a man's house be attacked, he_ may, 
so far as society is concerned, repel the robber, because h^ 
society is unable, at the instant, to assist him ; but be is at 
liberty to put forth no other effi>rt than that necessuy to 
protect himself, or to secure the aggressor, for the purpose 

31 
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of deEvermg him over to the judgment of society. If, after 
havrngsecured him, we put him to death, this is murder. 

3. To obey all laws made in accordance with the con- 
stituted powers of socie^. Hence, we are in no manner 
released firom this obligation, by the con\acUon that the law 
b unwise or inexpedient. We have confided the decision 
of this questioo to society, and we must abide by that de- 
ci^on. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every man 
the judge in his own case ; that is, to allow every man to 
obey or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from every 
other man implicit obedience. Thus, though a man were 
convinced that laws regulating the rate of interest were in- 
expedient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them until he be able to persuade society to 
think as he does. 

Secondlt. The cUizen is under obligations as a conr 
stituent member of society. By these obligations, on the 
other hand, he is bound to fiilfil the contract which he has 
made with every individual. 

Hence, he is bound, — 

1. To use all the necessary exerdon to secure to every 
individual, from the highest and most powerful to the lowest 
and most defenceless, the fiill benefit of perfect protection 
m the enjojnnent of his rights. 

2. To use all the necessary exerdon to procure ibr every 
indiiadual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into efect 
the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish crime, 
whether c(»nmitted against *the individual or against soci- 
ety. Wherever he knows these laws to be violated, he 
is bound to take all proper steps to bring the offenders to 
justice. 

And here it is to be remarked, that he is to consider, not 
merely his property, but lus personal service, pledged to the 
fiilfilment of this obligation. He who stands by, and sees a 
mob tear down a house, is a partaker in the guilt. And, if 
society Iqiowingly neglect to protect the individual in the 
enjojrment of his rights, every member of that society is, in 
equity, bound, in his proportion, to make good that loss, how 
great soever it may be. 
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4. It is the duty of the citizen to bear, cheerMy, his pro- 
portionate burden of the public expense. As society can- 
not be carried on without expense, he, by entering into 
society, obliges himself to bear his proportion of it. And, 
besides this, there are but few modes in which we receive 
back so much for what we expend, as when we pay money 
for the support of civil government. The gospel, I think, 
teaches us to go farther, and be ready to do more than we 
are compelled to do by law. The precept, " If a man 
compel diee to go a mile, go with him twain,'' refers to 
labor in the public service, and exhorts us to do more than 
can be in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides this, I think a citizen is under moral obligation 
to contribute his proportion to every effort which affords a 
reasonable prospect of rendering his fellow-citizens wis^ 
and better. From every such successfiil effi>rt, he receives 
material benefit, both in his person and estate. He ought 
to be willing to assist others in doing that firom which he 
himself derives important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society liters into a moral obligation to 
fulfil certain duties, which duties are performed by agents 
whom the socie^ appomts ; for their iaithfiil dischar;^ of 
those duties, society is morally responsible. As this is the 
case, it is manifestly the duty of every member of society 
to choose such agents as, in bis opinbn, will truly and £uth- 
fiilly discharge £ose duties to which they are appointed. 
He who, for the sake of party prejudice or personal feeling, 
acts otherwise, and selects individuals for office without re- 
gard to these solemn obligations, is using his fiill amount of 
influence to sap the very foundations of society, and to per- 
petrato the most revolting injustice. 

Thus far, we have gone upon the supposition that society 
has exerted its power vnihin its constituted limits. This, 
however, unfortunately, is not always the case. The ques- 
tion then arises. What is the duty of an individual, ^ben 
such a contingency shall arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of conduct, in such a 
ease, for the individual to pursue : passive obedience, resist- 
ance, and suffermg in the cause of right: 
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1. Pasiwe obeHenceym many cases, would be manifesdj 
wrong. We have no right to obey an unri^ueoas law, 
AfM^e we must obey God at all hazards. And, a»de from 
this, the yieldmg to injustice ibnns a joecedait finr wrong, 
which may woik the most exten^ve mischief to those w^ 
diall come after us. It b manifest, th^felbre, that passive 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil conduct. 

2. Resiitance hf force. 

Resistance to civil audK>rity, by a son^e individual, would 
be absurd. It can succeed only by the axnlnnaticm of all 
the aggrieved against the aggressors, terminating in an ap- 
peal to phyacal force ; that is, by civil war. 
The objecti<His to this cotuse are the following : 
1. It IS, at best, uncartain. It depends mwily (m tl^ 
question, which party is, under the present circumstances, 
the strongs ? Now, the oppressor is as likely to be the 
litrcniger as the oppressed, as the history of the worid has 
libuiidantly shown. 

3. It dissolves the social &bric, and thus destroys what- 
ever has thus &r been gained in the way of social organi- 
£atiod. But it should be rememba:ed that few fixms of 
society have e^dsted for any considerable period, in which 
there does not exist much that is w(»rthy of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression is the wickedness of man. 
But civil walr is, in its veiy nature, a most donoralizinff pro- 
cess. It never £uls to render men nuNre wicked. Can it 
then be hoped that a form of government can be created, by 
men already worse than before, better than that which 
their previous but less intense wickedness rendered intoler- 
able? 

4. Civil war is, of all evils which mmi inflict upcm tfaan- 
sdves, the most horrible. It dissolves not cmly social but 
domestic ties, overturns all the security <^ property, throws 
back, for a^es, all social improvement, and accusttxns men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all that is 
atrocious and revolting. Napoleon, accusttxned as he was 
to bloodshed, turned away with hcnrior fiom the contempla- 
tion oi civ3 war. This, then, cannot be considaced the way 
designed by our Creator for rectifying sodal abuses. 
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3. The third course is that of suffering in the caute of 
ri^ht. Here we act as we beueve to be right, in defiance 
of oppression, and bear patiently whatever an oppressor 
may inflict upon us. 

The advantages of this course are,- 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
the present organization. 

3. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
abuse, by appealing to the reason and the oonsci^ice of 
men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to w:hich to refer 
a moral question, than the tribunal of ph3rsical force. 

3. It causes no more su&ring than is actually necessary 
to accomplish its object ; for, whenever men are convinced 
of the wickedness of oppression, the suffering, of itself, 
ceases. 

4. Suffering in the cause of right has a manifest tendency 
to induce the injurious to review their conduct, under afi 
the most favorable circumstances for conviction. It disarms 
pride and malevolence, and enlists sjrmpathy in favor of 
the sufferer. Hence, its tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gsdned more by mar^rdom than by war. 
It has rarely happened that, during civil war, the spirit of 
true liberty has not declined. Such was the case in the 
time of Charles I, in England. How far the love of liberty 
had declined in consequence of civil war, is evident fixMn 
the fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately to unlimited 
power, and Charles II returned with acclamatbn, to inflict 
upon the nation the most odious and heardess tyranny by 
which it was ever disgraced. During the suffering for conr 
science under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, buried 
his brother from the throne, and established British free* 
dom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immovable foundation. 

6. Every one must be convinced, upon reflection, that 
this is really the course indicated h^ the highest moral 
excellence. Passive obedience may arise firom servile fear ; 
resistance, firom vam-glory, ambition, or desire of revolution. 
Suffering for the sake of right can arise only fifom a love of 
justice and a hatred of oppressbn. The real spirit of 
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liberty can never exist, in any remaikable degree, in any 
naticHi where thare is not this willingness to suffer in the 
cause of justice and liberty. Ever so little of the spirit of 
martyrdom is always a more fiivoraUe indication for civili- 
laticHi, than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
«Fer so turbulent protestation of immaculate patriotism. 
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DIVISION II. 

THE LAW OF BGNEVOLENCE. 

r 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

6SNSEAL OBUOATION AND DIVISION OF THE 8UBJB01. 

We have thus far considered merely the law of recipro- 
city ; that is, the law which prevents our interference with 
those means of happiness which belong to our neighbor, 
from the fact that they are the gift of God to him. But it 
is manifest that this is not the only law of our present con- 
stitution. Besides being obliged to abstam from dobg 
wrong to our neighbor, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our moral probation actually comes 
under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to those 
who have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, i3 
manifestly indicated by the circumstances of our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we are of 
necesidty dependent upon the benevolence of others. Thus 
we are all exposed to sickness, in which case we become 
perfectly helpless, and when, were it not for the kindness 
of others, we must perish. We grow old, and by age lose 
the pjower of supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to 
be withdrawn, many of the old would die of want. The 
various injuries, arising fixxn accident as well as from disease, 
teach us the same lesson. And, besides, a worid m which 
every individual is subject to death, must abound with 
widows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their ottly means of support, must frequently either look bt 
fttst^nance and protection to those on whom they have no 
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claim by the law of reciprocity', or tbey must die. Nov, 
as we live under a coiistitution in which these thbgs are of 
daily occurrence, and many of them by necessity belon^nf 
to It, and as we are all equally liable to be in need of 
assistance, it must be the desgn of our Creattn' that we 
should, under such circumstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these r^narks apply marely td the necessity 
of physical support. Much of die happiness of man depend 
upon mtellectiud and moral cultiiration. But it is generally 
the fact, that those who are deprived of these means of 
happiness are ignorant of their value ; and would, therefore, 
remain for ever deprived of them, were they not awakened 
to a convicticM] of their true interests by those who have 
been more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our 
intellectual happiness to the benevolence, either near or 
more remote, of others, it would seem that an obligation was 
imposed upon us to manifest our gratitude by extending the 
olessings which we enjoy, to those who are destitute oi 
them. We firequently cannot requite our actual benefactors, 
but we always may benefit others less happy than ourselves ; 
and thus, in a more valuable manner, promote the wel&re 
of the whole race to which we belong. 

3. This being manifestly an obligation imposed upon us 
by God, it cannot be affected by any of the actions of men ; 
that is, we are bound by the law of benevolence, irrespective 
of the character of the recipient. It matters not though he 
be ungrateful, or wicked, or mjurious ; this does not afiect 
the obligation under which we are placed by God, to treat 
our neighbor according to the law of benevolence. Hence, 
m all cases, we are bound to govern ourselves, not by die 
treatment which we have received at his hands, but accord- 
ing to the law by which God has directed our intax^ourse 
with him to be governed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called into exercise 
only bv the miseries or the vices of others. How could 
there be snrmpathy and mercy, were there no suffering? 
How could there be patience, meekness, and for^veness, 
were there no mjuiy ? Thus we see, that a ccmstitution 
which involves^ by necessity, suffering, and the obligaticm to 
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rdieve it, is that which alone is adapted to the peif^cticm 
of our moral character in our present state. 

This law of our moral ccmstitution is abundantly set fi)rth 
m the Holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which emorce the neces^ty of mercy and 
charity. A single text from our Savior's Sermon on the 
Mount will be sufBcient for my purpose. It is found 
Luke vi, 32 — 36, and Matthew v, 43 — 48. I quote the 
passage from Luke: 

" If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also love those that love them. And if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ve ? for 
sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as mucn again. 
But love ye your en^es, and do good, and lend, hopmg 
for nothing again ; and your reward shsdl be great, and ye 
shall be the childrim of the Highest, for he is ^d unto me 
unthankful and to the evil. Be ye, therefore, merciful, as 
joar Father in heaven is merciful." In Matthew it is 
said, " Love your enemies, bless them that curse vou, do 
good to ibeak that hate you, and pray for them that de» 
spitefiilly use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of (that is, that ye may imitate,) your Father 
which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and upon the good, and sendeth rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust." 

The meaning of this precept is obvious from the omtext* 
To be merciful, is to promote the happmess of those who 
have no claim upon us by the law of recijNrocity, and frran 
whom we can hope for nothing by way of remuneration. 
We are to be mercifal, as ovr leather who b in heaven ii 
mercijid. 

1. God is the independent source of hapinness to every 
dung that exists. Ncme can possibly repay him, and yet 
his bounty is unceasmg. All his perfections are ccnatinually 
employed in promotmg the happiness of his creation. Now, 
we are comnanded to be miitaton of him; diat is, to 
erajdoy all our powens, not for our own gratification, but for 
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fbe happiness of odias. We are to consida* this not is an 
onatius duty, but as a privHege ; as an opportunity con- 
ferred upon us of attaining to some resemblance to the 
Fountain and Author of all excellence. 

2. This precept teaches us that our obligation is not 
altered by the character of the recipient. C^ sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust, and causeth his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. ^^ God commendeth his love 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for m" 
In imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good 
to, and promote the happiness of, the evil and the wicked. 
We are to comfi>rt them when they are afflicted ; to relieve 
them when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means 
in our pow^, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are 
not, however, to give a man the means of breakii^g the laws 
of God ; as to fiimish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves partakers of 
his sin* What is here onnmanded is merely die relieving 
his misery as a steering human creature. 

3. Nor is our obligaticm altered by the relation m whidi 
the recipient may stand to us. His being our enemy in no 
manner releases us from obligatbn. Every wicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God bestows even, upon such, the 
most abundant fav(»s. 

'^ God so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 'perish, bui 
have everlasdng life.'^ Jesus Christ spent his life in acts 
of mercy to his bitterest eneimes. He died pra3ring for his 
murderers. So we are commanded to love our enemies, to 
overcome evil with good, and to follow the example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corinthians, 5' I desire to spend 
and be spent for you ; though the more abundantly I love 
you, the less I be loved.'' 

* In a word, God teaches us in the Holy Scriptures, that 
all our fellow-mai are his creatures as well as ourselves ; 
and, hence, that we are not only under obligaUon, under 
all circumstances, to act just as be shall command us, but 
that we are specially under obligation to act thus to our 
fellow-men, who are not only our brethren, but who are 
also under bis special protection. He declajres that they 
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axe all Us chOdren ; that, hj showing mercy to them, we 
manifest our love to him; and that this manifestation is 
the most valuable, when it is the most evident that we are 
influenced by no other motive than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beautifully in 
the following passages : 

*Tb mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch letter than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal powers 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above the sceptred sioay. 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings. 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest Crod*8 

When mercj seasons justice. 

Mer, of Venice, Act 4, Seem 1. 

Alas! alas! 
Why all the souls that are, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the advantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How ti^uld you be, . 
If He, who is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you aref 

Metuwrefor Measure, Act 2, Scene 2. 

The Scriptures enforce this duty u^xui us for several 
reasons: 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself to , 
us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us under 
a constitution in which we may, at humble distance, imitate 
him. This has to us all the force of law, for we are surely 
under obligation to be as good as we have the knowledge 
and the ability to be. And as the goodness of God is 
snpecially seen in mercy to the wicked and the mjurious, by 
me same principles we are bound to follow the same 
examjde. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should show 
the same bounty and forbearance to our fellow-men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation js in the forgiveness of 
Grod— <rf that God whom we have ofl^ded more than we 
can adequately conceive. How suitable b it, then, that 
we forgive the Ihtle oflfences of our fellow-m^ agamst us ! 
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Our Savior illustistes tbis most beaudfiilly in his p«raUe of 
the two servants, Matthew^ xviii, 23 — 35. 

4. By the example of Chri^ Grod has Aomn us what is 
that type of Wrtue, which, in human beings, is most accept* 
able in his aght This was an examj^e of perfect fi»rbear- 
ance, meekness, benevolence and fo^veness. Thus, W9 
are not only fimushed with the rule, but also with the ex- 
emplification of the manner in which the nile is to be kept. 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by suifer- 
ing fixxn the wickedness and injury of our fellow-men, are 
tl^se which God specially approves, and which he declares 
essential to that character which shall fit us for heaven. 
Blessed are the mercifidy for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the uteeXr, blessed are the peace-makersy &c. 
A tnousand such passages might easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with him de- 
pends upon our forgiveness of others. ^^ If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father, who is in 
heaven, for^ve you your trespasses.'' ^'He iAall have 
judgment without mercpr, that i^weth no mercy; but 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment ;" that is, a merciml man 
rejoices, or is confident, in die view of the judgment day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian linat to benevolence, 
I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in the Scrip- 
tures, but thq^t merely the principle is inculcated. All li^t 
we possess is God's, and we are under obligation to use k 
all as He wills. His will is that we consider ev^ talent 
as a trust, and that we seek our happmess £x)m the use of 
it, not in belf-gratificati(», but in ministering to the hi^pi- 
ness of others. Our doing thus he considers as the evi- 
d^ice of our love to lum ; and therefive he fixes no definite 
amount which shall be abstracted bom our own immediate 
sources of happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show 
our consecration of all to him. Just as folly as we please. 
If thb be a privily, and <Hie of the greatest privileges, of 
our present state, it would seem that a tiuly gratefiil heart 
would not ask haw little^ but rather how much, may I do to 
testify my love for the (Sod who preserves me, and the 
Savior who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is wote evidently dis- 
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played in Idndness and mercy to the wicked and the injuri- 
ous than to any others, it is manifest that we are bound, 
by this additional consideration, to practise these virtues 
toward them, in preference to any others. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a religious act, in 
just so far as it is done from love to God* It is lovely, and 
respectable, and vi]:tuous, when done from sympathy and 
natural goodness of disposition. It is punu^ only when 
done from love to God. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY 

A MAN may be amply unhappy fixxn rither his physical 
or his mUJUctual condition. We shall confer these 



separately. 



SECTION I. 

UNHAPPINESS FROM PHTSICAL CONDITION. 

The occasions of unhappiness fixxn this cause, are 
simple poverty, br the mere want of the neces^ties and 
conveniences of life ; and sickness and decrepitude, either 
alone^ or when combined with poverty. ' 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as a 
human bemg has the opportunity of labor sufficiently pn>- 
ductive to maintain him, does not render him an object of 
charity. " If a man will not work, neither shall he eat,*' 
is the language no less of reason than of revelation. If 
a man be indolent, the best discipline to which he can 
be subjected, is, to suffer the evils of penury. Hence, all 
that we are required to do in such a case, is, to provide 
such a person with labor, and to pay him accordingly. 
This is the greatest kmdness, both to him and to society. 

2. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, a human b^mg is left so destitute that his labor b 
insufficient to maintain him. Such is frequentiy the case 
with widows and orphans. This forms a manifest occasicm 
for charity. The individuals have beccnne^ by the disjpen- 
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Batbn of God, unable to help themselves, and it is both 
our duty and our privilege to help thetn. 

3. Sidcness. Here £e ability to provide for ourselves 
is taken away, and the necessity of additional provision is 
created. In such cases, the rich stand frequently in need 
of our aid, our sympathy, and 6ur services. If this be 
the case with them, how much more must it be with the 
poor, from whom, the afflicUon which produces suffering, 
takes away the power of providing the means necessary 
for alleviating it ! It is here, that the benevolence of the 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Savior declares, 
" inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me." Bishop Wilson, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remark : ^^ ' Inasmuch ' 
(as often) ; who, then, would miss any occasion? * The 
least ; ' who, then, would despise any object 1 ^To me;* 
so that, in serving the poor, we serve Jesus Christ,^' 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrqoitude of 
body, if not imbecility of mmd. This state calls for our 
i^rmpathy and assistance, and all that care and atten- 
tion which the aged so much need, and which it is so suit- 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, the principal occasions for the 
exercise of benevolence towards man's physical sufferings. 
We proceed to consider the prmciples by which our benev- 
olence should be regulated. These have respect both to 
the recipient and to the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit which 
God confers upon us, is the result of labor, and generally 
of labor in advance ; that is, a man pays for what he i^ 
ceives, not after he has received it, but before. This rule 
is universal, and applies to physical, mtellectual, and moral 
benefits, as will be easily seen upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without both a good and a universal reason ; and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labor, even physical labor, b 
necessary to the healthfiil condition of man, as a physical, 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And, hence, it is evi- 
dent that the rule b just as applicable to the poor as to the 
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lich. Or to state the subject in another fimn : Labor is 
other a benefit or a curse. If it be a curse, there can be 
no reason why every class of men should not bear that 
portion of the infliction which God assigns to it. If it be 
a benefit, there can be no reason why erery man should 
not enjoy his portion of the blesang. 

And, hence, it will follow that our benevolence shouM 
cooperate with this general law of our constitutioti. 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them- 
selves, should be enabled to do so by means of labor, and 
on no other condition. If they are too inddent to do diis, 
they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themsdves wholfyy 
should be assisted onfy m so far as they are thus unable. 
Because a man cannot do enough to supp(»t himsdf, there 
b no reason why he should do nothing. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thmg done for them which thcwr condition requires. 
Such are in&nts, the sick, the (fisabled, and the aged. 

Benevolence b intended to have a moral ^^t upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and univeisal 
benevolence among all the different classes of men. That 
mode of charity is therefore most beneficial to its ob- 
ject, which tends, m the highest degree, to cultivate the 
kinder and better feelings of hb nature. Hence, it b fiur 
better for the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, 
than to employ others to do it for us. The gratitude of 
the recipient b but feebly exercised by the mere &ct of 
the relief of hb necessities, unless he also have the oppoi^ 
mnitj of witnessmg the temper and sfurit fitnn which the 



II. rrinciples which rdate to the benefactor. 

The Chrbtian reli^n considers charity as a means of 
moral cultivation, speciaUg to the benefiictor. It b always, 
in the New Testament, classed with prayer, and b gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. Tib may be seen 
firom our Savior's Sennon on the Mount. 

Hence, 1. That method of charity b always the best 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of self- 
doiial and p^sooal sacrifice^ as they naturally arise fiom 
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kindaess, sjrmpnthy and charity, or univeisal love to God 
and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes of benev- 
dence must be essentially defecdve, in which the distresses 
of others are relieved, without the necessary exercise of 
these virtues. 

2. As charity is a religbus service, and an impcNrtant 
means of culdvatmg love to God, and as it does this in pro- 
portion as all extemal and inferior motives are withdrawn, 
It is desirable, also, that, in so far as possible, it be done 
secredy. The doing of it in this manner removes the 
motives derived fix)m the love of applause, and leaves us 
simply those motives which are derived fix)m love to God. 
Those modes of benevdence which are, in their nature, the 
£urthest removed fix)m human observation, are, cateris 
paribus, the most favorable to the cultivation of virtue, and 
are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity are to be 

|)referred, which most successliilly teach the object to re- 
ieve himself, and which tend most directiy to the moral 
benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes 
of charity are the worst, which are the farthest removed 
from sucn tendencies. 

These primciples may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinary forms of benevolence. 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor laws will be 
fixind defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. 
This, as I have said, ^ves no claim upon charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take fix>m him the natural 
stimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been its effects, to an appalling 
degree, in Great Britam ; and such, fix>m the nature of the 
case, must they be every where. It is taking fix)m the in- 
dustrious a portion of their eamings, and conferring them, 
without equivalent, upon the idle. 

4. It produces no feeling of gratitude towards the bene- 
fector, but the ccmtrary. In those countries where poor^ 
rates are the highest, the poor will be fixmd the mgoit 
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discont^Hed and lawless, and the most lamentB %g$mm 
the rich. 

5. It produces no moral intercourse between the parties 
oonceroed, but leases the distribution of bounty to the hand 
of an (^cial ag^it. Hence, what is received, is clakned 
Iw the poor as a matter of right ; and the aclj fedmg 
eucited is that of displeasure, bemuse it is so litde. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compassion 
m the rich ; but, bemg extcnted by force of law, is viewed 
as a mere raatta* of compulsion. 

Hence, eveiy prindple would decide against pocn* hws 
as a means of charity. If, however, the society undertake 
to contrcd the capital of the individual, and manage it as 
they will, and by this management make paupers l^ thou- 
sands, I do think they are under obligation to support them. 
If, however, they insist uikhi pursuing this course, it would 
oe better that every poor-house should be a woik-house ; and 
that the poor-rates should always be given as the wages of 
some form of labor. 

I would not, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provbion for the necessitous. The aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the failure 
of , their relatives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountifully, by the public. I only speak (^ provisicm 
for the poor, because they are poor, and do not refer to 
provisbn made for other reasons. Where the circum- 
stances of the recipient render him an object of charity, let 
him be relieved, fi^eely and tenderly. But, if he be no^ on 
object of charity, to make public provision fi^ him is inju- 
rious. 

II. Voluntary associations for purposes of charity. 

Some of the inconveniences arunng &cm poor-laws are 
liable to ensue, from the mode of conducting these insti- 
tutions. 

1. They do not make the strongest appeal to the monl 
feelings of the recipient. Gratitude is much diminished, 
when we are benefited by a public charity, ii^tead of a 
private bene&ctor. 

2. This is specially the case, when a charity ia Jimded; 
and the aknoner is merdy the official orgm of a distiftutioo, 
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in which he can have but a comparatively triflmg personal 
interest. 

3. The nK»ral effect upon the giv^ is much less than it 
would be, if he and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact. Pajdng an annual subscription to a charity, 
has a very different effect fix)m visiting and relieving, with 
our own hands, the necessities and distresses of the sick and 
the afflicted. 

I by no means, however, say that such associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many kinds of charity cannot 
well be carried on witlK)ut them. The comparatively pow 
are thus enabled to unite in extensive and impcnrtant wcuks 
of benevolence. In many cases, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary for conducting a benevol^it enterprise, requires a 
general effi>rt. I however say, that the rich, who are able 
to labor personally in the cause of charity, should never 
leave the most desirable part of the work to be done by 
others. They should be tiieir own almoners. If they wUl 
not do this, why then let them furnish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember, that they are losing by 
far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
every man to be charitable as much as to be prayer- 
fiil ; and he never mtended that the one duty, any more 
than the other, should be done by a deputy. The same 
principles would lead us to conclude, what, I believe, ex- 
perience has always shown to be the fact, that a fiind for 
the support of the poor of a town, has always proved a 
nuisance instead of a benefit. And, in generd, as charity 
is intended to be a means of moral improvement to bom 
parties, and specially to the benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivation of moral 
excellence^ are^ in this respect, essentially defective. 
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SECTION II. 

OF UNHAPnifESS FEOM INTELLECTUAL CONDITION. 

To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of society, 
a certain amount of knowledge may be considered a neces- 
sary of life. If he do not possess it, he is shut out fiom a vast 
source of enjoyment ; is liable to become the dupe of the 
designing, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
By learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire the whole 
knowledge which is contamed within a language. By- 
writing, he can act where he cannot be personally present ; 
and can, also, benefit others by the communication of bis 
own thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings with others, and to be assured that 
others ai-e just in their dealbgs with him. 

So much as this may be considered necessary ; the re^ 
is not so. The duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, as so much 
knowledge as this b indispensable to the child's happmess, 
if the parent be unable to furnish it, the child becomes, in 
so far, an object of charity. And, as it is for the benefit of 
the whole society, tliat every individual should be thus far 
instructed, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision should be made, at public expense, 
for the education of those who are unable to procure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver ; and, hence, our former principle ought not 
to be departed fix)m. Although the provision for this degree 
of educaUon be properly made a matter of public enact* 
ment, yet every one should contribute to it, in so far as he 
is able. Unless this be done, he will cease to value it, arid 
it will be merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, 1 
think it will be found that large permanert funds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly mjurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small ilind, annually appro- 
priated, may be useiiil to stimulate an unlettered people to 
exertion ; but it isy probably, usefU for no other purpose. 
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A better plan, perhaps, would be to oldige each distriot to 
support schools at its own expense. This would produce 
the greatest possible interest in the subject, and the most 
thorough supervision of the schoob. U is generally be- 
lieved that the school fiinds of some of our older states have 
been injurious to the cause of conunon education. 

In so far, then, as education is necessary to aiable us 
to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to perfimn 
our duties to socie^, die obligation to make a provision for 
the universal enjoyment of it, comes within the law of 
benevolence. Beyond this, it may very properly be left 
to the arrangements of Divme Providence ; that is, every 
(me may be left to acquire as much nKure as his ciicum- 
stances will allow. There is no more reason why all men 
should be educated alike, than why they should all dress 
alike, or live in equally expensive houses. As civiliasation 
advances, and capital accumulates, and labor becomes 
more productive, it will become possible for every man to 
acquire more and more mtellectual cultivation. In this 
maimer, the condiuon of all classes is to be improved ; and 
not by the impracticable attempt to rend^ die e(kicatioa 
of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

Wlule I say this, however, I by no means assert that it 
is not a laudable and excellent cnarity, to assist, in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, any person who ^ves promise of 
peculiar usefulness. Benevolence is frequently exerted, 
under such circumstances, with the gneatest possible benefit, 
and produces the most gratifying and the most abundant 
results. There can surely be no more deli^itfiil mode of 
charity, than that which raises from the cbst modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to bless and adorn sodety. 
Yet, on such a subject as this, it is mamfest that no general 
rule can be giv^d. The duty must be detemuned by the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with disc^ 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to remove from genius 
the necessity of depending on itself. The early struggle (or 
independence, b a natural and a salutary (Sscipline for 
talent. Genius was ^ven, not for the benefit of its po»- 
sessor, but for the b^^ of othen. And the aoontr it« 
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possessor is taught the necesntj of exeitmg it to practical 
purpose, the bet^ is it for him, and the better for society. 
The poets teil us much of the amount of gemus which has 
been nipped in the bud by the frosts of adversity. This, 
doubtless, is true ; but let it not be forgotten that, by the 
law of our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. 
The poets do not tell us how great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable ihat 
a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or rendered val- 
ueless, by riches than by poverty ; and the rapid mutations 
of society, I think, demonstrate this to be the &ct. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the case 
in which, for a particular object, as for the promotion of 
reli^on, it is deemed expedient to mcrease the proportion 
of piofessicmally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be truly 
usefiil, our charities must be governed by the principles 
which Crod has marked out in the constitution of man. 

The general principle of Crod's government is, that, tot 
all valuable possessions, we must render a consideration , 
and experience has taught, that it is impossible to vary 
from this rule, without the liability of domg injury to the 
recipient. The reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, in 
any other mann^, injure another so seriously, as by lead- 
mg him to rely on any one else than himself, or to feel 
tiiat the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of this sort should be governed by the 
following principles : 

1. The recipient should recdve no more than is neces- 
sary, with his own industrious exertions, to accomplbh the 
object. . 

2. To loan money is better than to ^ve it 

3. It should be distributed in such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of both 
parties. . 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica- 
ble, has some advantages over that derived frcMii associa- 
tions. And, hence, such supervision is always desirable, as 
will restrict die charity to uiat class of persons for whom 
it was designed, and as will render it of such a nature, 
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that those of every other class would be under the least 
possible temptation to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind, that the sudden change in 
all the prospects of a young man's life, which is made by 
setting before him the prospect of a professional education, 
is one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for scientific education, does not come 
under the head of benevolmce. Inasmuch, however, as 
the cultivadon of science is advantageous to all classes of 
a community, it is for the interest of the whole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of scientific education, as phil- 
osophical instruments, libraries, and buildings, could never 
be furnished by instructors, without rendering this kmd of 
education so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro- 
visions out of the comnon stock, so that a fair opportunity 
of improvement may bo open to aU. When, however, the 
public fails to discharge this duty,- it is firequently, with 

f-eat patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals, 
know of no more mteresting instances of expansive benevo- 
lence, than those in which wealth b appropriated to the 
noble purpose of difilismg over all coming time, " the light 
of science and the blessmgs of religion." Who can esti- 
mate the blessings which the founders of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities have conferred upon the human race ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

BBNEVOLRNCB TO THE WICKED. 

Ws now come to treat of a form of benercdencey in 
which other elements are combmed. What is our doty to 
our fellowHinen who are wicked 1 

A wicked man is, fixxn the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He is depriiong himself of all the pleasures of virtue ; he 
is ^ving strength to those passions, which, by their un- 
goyemable pow^, are already tormenting hmi vnih insati- 
able and unmtified desire ; be is incurring the pains of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, m the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, *^ treasuring up wrath, against the day of . 
wrath and of righteous indignation." It is manifest, tiien, 
that no one has strcHiger claims upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-creature as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love and 
benevolence. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; and 
the proper feeling with which we should contemplate 
wickedness, is that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, 
a complex feeling in such a case naturally arises — that of 
benevol^ice, because he is unhappy; and, that of moral 
indignation, because he is sinful. These two sentiments, 
however, in no maimer conflict with, but on the contraiy, 
if TOoperly understood, strengthen each other. 

The fiwt of a fellow-creature's wickedness, affects not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence as 
would be demanded in any other case. If he is necesdr 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympathize with, and assist, and teach him, are the 
same as tnough he were virtuous. God sends his ram on 
the evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of lus mis- 
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ery IS his moral Qjuuracter, the ntore we detest fais vidced- 
ness, the more strongly would b^ievdence urge us to 
make every effi>rt in our power to reclaim him. This, 
surely, is the highest exercise of charity ; fiir virtue is the 
true solace against all the evils incident to the present life, 
and it is only by being virtuous that we can hope for eternal 
felicity. 

We are bound, then, by the law of bei^vol^Ke, to lalxMr 
to reclaim the wicked : — 

1. By examjde, by personal kimbess, by conversation, 
and by mstructkig them in the path of duty, and persuading 
them to follow it. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral ref- 
ormation, yet discovered, is found to be the inculcation of 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
to bring these truths into contact with the consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Savior, imposed upon all his 
disciples : ^^ Go ye into all the world, imd preach tJie gos- 
pel to every creature" 

3. As oS men are our brethren, and as all mea equally 
need looral lig^t, and as experience has abundanti^ shown, 
that all men will be bcdi wicked and unhappy without it, 
this duty is bindu^ upon every man towards the whole 
human race. The sratiments of Dr, Johnson on this sub- 
ject, in his letter on the translation o£ the Scripttures mto 
me Graelic language, are so apposite to my purpose, that I 
beg leave to introduce them here, though they have been 
so frequentiy published. '^ If obedience to the will ct God 
be necessary to happmess, and knowledge of his will ne- 
cessary to obedience, I know not how he dmt witfahdds this 
knowledge, at delajrs it, can be ssud to love his n^^bor as 
himself. He that voluntarily continues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which that ignorance produces ; as, to him 
that should extmguish tiie tapers of a light-house, might be 
justiy imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Chnstianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
the highest degree who wishes not to others tiie largest 
measures of the greatest good." — Lifcy Anno 1766. 

We see, then, that, in so far as wicked men are by tiieir 
33 
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wickedness miseraUey benevolence renders it our duty to 
reclaim them. And to such benevolence the highest re- 
wards are promised. ^^ "^^ ^^ ^^^"^ many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars tor ever and ever." But this 
is not all. If we love our Father in heaven, it must pain 
us to see his children violatbg his just and holy laws, 
abusmg his goodness, rendering not only themselves but 
also his other children miserable, and expoang themselves 
and others to his eternal displeasure. The love of God 
would prompt us to check these evils, and to teach our 
brethren to serve, and love, and reverence our common 
Father, and to beccxne his obedient children, both now and 
fix ev^. 

Nor is either of these sentim^ts inconristent with the 
greatest mcmd averrion to the crime. The more hateful 
to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more 
zealous will be our ^deavors to bring them back to virtue. 
And surely the UKMre we are sensible of the evil of sin 
against God, the more desirous must we be to teach his 
creatures to love and obey him. 

The pc^ect exemplification of both of these s^timaits 
is found in the character of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. While, in all his conduct and teachings, we observe 
the most intense abhorrence of every form of moral evil, yet 
we always find i combined with a love for the* happmess, 
both temporal and spiritual, of man ; which, in all its bear- 
ings, transcends the limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which Grod has held fi>rui for our imitation. 
It would be easy to show that the improvement of the 
moral character of our feUow-m^i is also the surest method 
of promoting their physical, intellectual, and social hap- 
piness* 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

BENEVOLENOE .TOWARD THE HUUBIOUS. 

The cases to be conindered here are three : 

I. Where injury is committed by an individual upon an 
individual. 

n. Where injury is committed by an mdividual upon 
society. 

III. Where injury is committed by a society upon a 
socie^. 

I. Where an mjury is committed by an mdividual upon 
an mdividual. 

In this case, the offender is guilty (^ wickedness, and of 
violation of our personal rights. 

1. In so far as the action is vncked, it should excite our 
moral detestation, just as m the case in which wrong is done 
to any one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man is unhcmpyy he should 
excite our pity, and our active effi>rt to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of this unhappmess is moral wrong, it is 
our duty to reclaim him. 

4. Inasmuch as the mjuiy is done to ttf , it is our duty to 
for^ve him. On this condition alone can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more ; inasmuch as the mjury is done to ttf , it 
^ves us an opportunity of exercising special and pecuUar 
virtue. It is therefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good; that is, the duty of reclaimmg him fix>m wrong rests 
specially upon us ; and is it to be fulfilled by manifesting 
towards him particular kmdness, and the most cheerfiil 
willingness to serve him. " Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evU with goodJ^ That is, it is our special duty, 
by an exhibition of peculiar benevolence, to reclaim the 
mjurious person to virtue. 
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Such 18 plainly tbe teaching of the Hdy Scriptures. It 
will require but a few words to show that this is the course 
of coDchict indicated by the conditions of our being. - 

1. I think that eveiy one must acknowledge this to be 
the course pomted out by the most exalted virtue. Every 
man's conscienoe testifies, that to reward evil with good 
is noble, while the opposite course is mean. There is 
nothing more strongly indicative of littleness of s^t, than 
revenge. 

2. This mode of treating bjuries has a mai^est tendeneg 
lo put an end to mjury, and every form of ill-will : 

For, 1. No man can long continue to injure him, who 
requites mjury with nothbg but goodness. 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only puts an end to the mjury at that particular time, but 
also greatly diminishes the probability of its recurrence at 
•ay subsequent time. Were this course umvnsally pur- 
sued, there would be done on earth the least pos»ble mjuiy. 

3. It improves, in tbe most signal manner, the f^ertded 
person himself; and thus rend^s it less likely that he will 
ever commit an injury himself. 

In a word, the tmdencu of diis mode of trea^g an inju- 
rious person, is to diminish mdefinitely the liability to injaiy, 
and to render all parties both hapfMer wad better. 

On the contrary, the tendency d* retaliatkm is exacdy 
the reverse. We sAiould consider, 

1. That the offender is a creatinre of God, and we are 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatm^it which we have received fix)m imother, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right 'to treat him in any other 
manner than with kindness. That be has vidated-ms duty 
towards us and towards Grod, aflbrds no reason why we 
diould be guilty <^ the same crimes. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to increase, and fos- 
ter, and multiply wrongs, absolutely without end. Such, 
we see, is its effect among savage nations. 

3. Retaliation rend^:s neither party better, but always 
renders bodi parties worse. The oflfended party who re- 
taliates, does a mesax acti(m when he might have dene a 
noble one. 
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Such^ then, is the scriptural mode of adjustmg individual 
differences. 

II. When the individtuil has committed an injury against ' 
society. 

Such is the case when an oflfender has violated a law of 
society, and comes under its condemnation. In what way 
and on what principles is society bound to treat him ? 

1. The crime being one which, if permitted, would 
greatly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary that it 
be prevented. Society has, therefore, a right to take such 
measures as will insure its prevention. This prevention 
may always be secured by soHtary confinement. 

But, this being done, society is under the same obliga- 
tions to the offender, as the several individuals composing 
the society are under to him. Hence, — 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by reclaiming 
him ; that is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
their care, with distinct reference to his moral improvement. 
This is the law of benevolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on mdividuals. Every. one must see that 
the tendency of a system of prison discipline of this kmd 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any other system 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole history of prisons has 
tended to establish precisely this result. Prisons which 
have been conducted on the principle of retaliation, have 
every where multiplied felons; while those which have 
been conducted on the principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral reformation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
even the anticipations of their fiiends. Such a prison is 
also the greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
to be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
The whole experience of John Howard is summed up bjr 
himself in a smgle sentence : " It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unless you seek to reclaim them." 

By what I have said above, I would not be understood 
to deny the right of society to punish murder by death. 
This right, I thmk, however, is to be established, not by 
the principles of natural law, but by the xiommand of God 
to Noah. The precept, in this case^ seems to me to have 
33* 
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been g^ven to the whole human race, and to be still db\i- 
gatonr. 

III. Wh^ce one society vblates the rights of another 
society. The principles of the gospel, already explamed, 
apply equally to this as to the preceding cases. 

1. The indkndual has, by the law of Grod, no right to 
return evil for evil ; but is bound to conduct towards every 
other individual^ of what natkxi soer^, upon the principw 
of charity. 

2. The individual has no*right to authorize soriety to do 
any thing contrary to the law of God ; that is to say, men 
connected in societies are under the same moral law as 
bdividuals. What is forbidden to the one is foribidden also 
to the other. 

3. Hence, I think we must conclude that an injury is to 
be treated in the same manner ; that is, that we are under 
obligation to forgive the offending party, and to strive to 
render him both better and happier. 

4. Hence, it would seem that all wars are contrary to 
the revealed will of God, and that the individual has no 
right to commit to society, nor society to commit to govern- 
ment, the power to declare war. 

Such, I must c(Mifess, seems to me to be the will of our 
Creator; and, hence, that, to all arguments brought in 
fiivor of war, it would be a sufficient answer, that God hia 
forbidden it, and that no ccmsequences can pos»bly be con- 
ceived to arise (rom keeping his law, so terrible as those 
which must arise fix>m violating it. God commands us to 
love every man, alien or citizen, Samaritan or Jew, as our- 
selves ; and the act neither of society nor of government can 
reider it our duty to violate this command. 

But let us look at the arguments (^red in support of 
war. 

The miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expense, 
at last, begins to be estimated. Its effects upon the physi- 
cal, mtellectual, and moral condition of a nation, are de- 
pl6re4* It is granted to be a most calamitous remedy fof 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be infficted upoa 
the human race. . It will be granted, then, that the resort 
to it, if not necessary, must be intaisely wicked ; and that 
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if It be not in the highest degree useful^ it ought to be uni* 
veisalljr abolished. 

It is ako granted, that the universal abolition of war 
would be one of the greatest Messings that could be con- 
ferred upon the human race. As to the general frmc^kf 
then, there is no dispute. The only question which arises 
is, whether it be not necessary for oae nation to act upon 
the ^principle of offence and defence so long as other nations 
continue to do the same ? 

I answer, first It is granted that it would be better 
for man in general, if wars were abolished, and all means, 
both (^(^nce and defence, abandoned. Now, this se^ns 
to me to admit, that this b the law under which (jod has 
created man. But this being admitted, the question seems 
to be at an end ; for Grod never places men imder circum- 
stances in which it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, 
to vblate his laws. Is it for the advantage of him who 
lives among a community of thieves, to steal ; or for one 
who lives among a ccmimunity of liars, to lie? On the 
contrary, do not honesty and veracity, under these very 
circumstances, give him additional: and peculiar advantages 
over his companions ? 

Secondly. Let us suppose a nation to abandon all 
means, both of o^nce and of defence, to lay aside all 
powOT of mflicting injury, and to rely for seltpreservation 
solely upon the justice erf its own conduct, and the moral 
effect which such a course of conduct would produce upon 
the consciences of men. How would such a nation pro^ 
cure redress of grievances ? and how would it he protected 
from foreign aggression 7 ^ 

I. Of redress of grievances. Under this head would 
be comprehended violation of treaties, spoliation of property, 
and ill-treatment of its citizens. 

I re{rfy, 1. The very fact that a natbn relied solely upon 
the justice of its measures, and the benevolence of its con- 
duct, would do more than any thing else to prevent the 
occurrence of injurv. The moral sentiment of every com- 
munity would rise m opposition to injury inflicted upon the 
just, the kind, and the mercifiil. Thus, by this course, the 
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probabilities (^ aggiessicm are rendered as few as the nature 
of man will perniit. 

2. But suppose injury to be done. I reply, the proper 
appeal for moral bemgs upon moral questions, is not to 
physical force, but to the consciences of men. Let the 
wrong be set forth, but be set forth m the spirit of love ; 
and in this manner, if in any, will the consciences of mea 
be aroused to justice. 

3. But suppose this method to fail. Why, then, let us 
suffer the mjury. This is the preferable evil of tne two. 
Because they have injured us a little, it does not follow 
that we should injure ourselves much. But it will be said, 
what is then to become of our national honor ? I answer, 
6rst, if we have acted justly, we surely are not dishonored. 
The dishonor rests upon those who have dcme wickedly. 
I answer again, national honor is displayed in forbearance, 
in forgiveness, in requiting faithlessness with fideli^, and 
grievances with kindness and good will. These virtues are 
surely as delightful and as honorable in nations as in indi- 
viduab. 

But it may be asked, what is to prevent repeated and 
continued aggression ? I answer, first, not instruments of 
destruction, but the moral principle which God has placed 
in the bosom of every man. I think that obedience to the 
law of God, on the part of the injured, is the surest preven- 
tive against the repetition of injury. I answer, secondly, 
suppose that acting in obedience to the law of benevolence 
will not prevent the repetition of injury, will acting upon the 
principle of retaliation prevent it ? This is really die true 
question. The evil tempers of the human heart are al- 
lowed to exist, and we are inquiring in what manner shall 
we suffer the least mjury fix)m them ; whether by obeying 
the law of benevolence, or that of retaliation ? It is not 
necessary, therefore, to show, that, by adopting the law of 
benevolence, we shall not suffer at all; but that, by adopt- 
mg it, we shall suffer less than by the opposite course ; and 
that a nation would actually thus suffer less upon the whole 
than by any other course, cannot, I think, be doubted by 
any one who will calmly reflect upon the subject. 
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IL How would such a nation be protected fiom estennl 
attack and entire subjugation ? I answer, by adopting Cho 
law of benevolence, a nation would raider such an event 
in the highest degree improbable. The causes of national 
war are most commonly, the love of plunder, mud the love 
of glory. The first c/ these is rarely, if ever, si^kient to 
stiimdate men to the ferocity necessary to war, uidess when 
assisted by the second. And by adopting as the rule 
of our conduct the law of benevolence, all motive arismg 
irom the second cause is taken away. There b not a 
nation in Europe that could be led on to war against a 
harmless, just, forgiving, and defencdess people. 

But suppose such a case really should occur, what are 
we then to do ? I answer, is itcertain that we can do better 
than sufier injury with forgiveness and love, locking up to 
God, who, in h^ holy habitation, is the Judge of the whole 
earth ? And if it be said, we shall then all be sufaiected 
and enslaved, I answer again, have wars preventeu men 
from being subjecteH and enslaved ? Is there a nation on 
die continent of Europe that has not been oyemm by 
foreign troops several times, even within the present cen- 
tury ? And still mcne, is it not most commonly the case, 
that the very means by which we repd a despodsm from 
abroad, only establishes over us a iniiitaf^ despotism at 
borne ? Since, dien, the piincq^ of retahation will not, 
with any certainty, save a country from conquer the real 
quesdon, as before, is, by obedience to which law will a 
nation be most Ikdy to escape it, by the hw of retaliation, 
or by that of benevolence ? It seems to me, that a man 
who will calmly reflect, will see that the advimtages <^ 
war, even m this respect, are much less than diey have 
been generally estimated. 

I however would by no means assert that fcrgiveness of 
injuries alone is a sii^ficient protection against wrong. I 
suppose the real protection to be active benevtdence. The 
Scnptures t^db us that God has created men, both as kh . 
dividuab and as societies, under the law of benevolence ; 
and that he mtends this law to be obeyed. Societies have 
never yet tiiought of obeymg it m tiieir dealing with each 
Gthflr; and men generally consider the alluam to il ai 
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puerile. But this alters not the law of Grod, n<Mr the pun- 
ishments which he inflicts upon nations for the violadun of 
k. This punishment I suppose to be war. I believe 
aggressbn £x>m a foreign nation to be the intimation from 
(^ that we are disot^ying the law of benevolence, and 
that this is his mode of teaching nations their duty, in this 
respect, to each other. So that aggressbn seems to me m 
no manner to call for retaliation and injury, but rathor 
to call for special kindness and good will. And still 
further, the requiting evil with good, tends just as strongly 
to the cessation of dl injury, in nations as in individuals. 
LfCt any man reflect upon the amount of pecuniary expen- 
diture, and the awful waste of human life, which the wars 
of the last hundred years have occasioned, and then I will 
ask him whether it be not evident, that the one hundredth 
part of this expense and suffering, if employed in the 
honest effort to render mankmd wiser and better, would, 
Icmg before this time, have banished wars fix>m the earth, 
and r^idered the civilized world like the garden of Eden. 

If this be true, it will follow, that the cultivation of a 
military sjHiit is injurious to a community, inasmuch as it 
aggravates the source of the evil, the corrupt passions of 
the human heart, by the very manner in which it attempts 
to correct the evil itself. 

I am aware that all this may be called visionary, roman- ^ 
tic, and chimi^cal. This, however, neither tncJces it so, 
nor shows it to be so. The time to apply these epithets 
will be, when the justness of their application has been 
proved. And if it be said, these principles may all be 
v^ true, but you can never mduce nations to act up(m 
them; I answer. If they be true, then (rod requires us 
thus to act ; and if this be the case, then that nation will be 
the happiest and the wisest, which is the first to obey his com- 
mandments. And, if it be s^d, that though all this be so, 
yet such is the present state of man, that until his sociai 
character be altered, the necessity of wars will exist ; I 
answer ; first, it is a solemn thmg to meet the punishments 
which God inflicts for the transgression of his laws. And, 
secondly, masmuch as the reason for this necessity arises 
from the social wickedness of man, we are under impera- 
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rive obligaUons to strive to render that wickedness less ; 
and, by all the means in our power, to cultivate among 
nations a spirit of mutual kindness, forbearance, justice and 
benevolence. 



Note. I should be guilty of mjustice to one class of 
my fellow-creatures, if I should close this treatise upon 
human duty, without a single remark upon our obligations 
to brutes. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. 
They are endowed with instinct which is, probably, a form 
of intellect inferior to our own, but which, being gener- 
ically unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They 
differ fix)m us chiefly in being destitute of any moral 
faculty. 

We do not stand to them in the relation of equality. 
"Our right is paramount, and must extmguish theirs.*' 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life, if our necessi- 
ties demand it. This right over them, is given to us by 
the revealed will of God. But, inasmuch as they, like 
ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have no right to 
use them m any other manner than that which God has 
permitted. They, as much as ourselves, are under his 
protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities. 
We are designed to subsist upon animal food ; and we may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent physical 
recreation, as when we employ the horse for draught, or for 
the saddle. 

3. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kmdly, to furnish them with sufficient food, and with 
convenient shelter. He who cannot feed a brute well, 
ought not to own one. And when we put them to death, 
it should be with the least possible pain. 

4. We are forbidden to treat them unkmdly on any pre- 
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teDce, or Sat any reasoo. There can be no clearer indii»» 
tioD G^ a degraded and ferocious temper, than cmelty to 
aaimals. Hunting, m many cases, and horseHracing, seera 
to me liable to censure in this respect. Why should a 
man, ibr the sake of showing his skill as a marksman, 
shoot down a poor -animal, which he does not need for 
food? Why snould not the brute, that is harming no 
Inrin^ thing, be permitted to enjoy the happiness of its 
physical nature unmdested? *^ There they are privileged ; 
and he that hurts or harms them there, b guilty of a 
wrong/' 

5. Hence, all amusements which consist in k^icting 
pam upon animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, bc.,"^ 
are purely wicked. God never gave us power over ani- 
mak ffx such purposes. I can scarcdy conceive of a 
niore,revoltmg exhimtion of human nature, tlian that which 
b seen when men assemble to witness the misery which 
bnites inflict upon each other. Surely, nothing can tend 
more ifirectly to harden men in woise than brutal ferocity. 



END. 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

PUBUSHKD AND VOR SALB BT 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

60 WASHINGTON STBEBT, 



ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 

BY FBANOIS WAYLAND, D. D. 

Pretident of Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Tioenty- Sixth S^tmsand. 

Ip* This work has been exiensivdy andjkvorablynvinoed in the leading 
penodiedb of the day^ and has already been adapted as a dass-booh in most 
qf the eoUegiatef theological, and aeademiealinstilutions of the country. 

From the JXbUcal Bxpository. 
*< The work of Dr. Wayland has arisen ^adaally fh>m the necessity 
of correcting the false principles and fallaaoas reasonings of Paley. It 
is a radical mistake, in the education of yonth, to permit any book to be 
used by students as a text-book, which contains erroneous doctrines, 
especially when these are fundamental, and tend to vitiate the whole 
system of morals. We have been greatly pleased with the method 
which President Wavland has adopted ; he goes back to the simplest 
and most fundamental principles ; and, in the statement of his views, he 
unites perspieuity with conciseness and precision. In all the author's 
leading fundamental principles we entirely concur." 

From Rev. Wi2bur Fisk, Pres. of the Wesleyan Vhiversity. 
** I have examined it with great satisfaction and interest. The work 
was greatly needed, and is well execated. Dr. Wavland deserves the 
grateful acknowledgments and liberal patronage of the public. I need 
say nothing further to express my hig^ estimate of the work, than that 
we shall immediately adopt it as a text-book in our university." 

F'om Hon. Jcanes Kent, late Chancellor of New York, 
" The work has been read by me attentively and thoroughly^ and I 
think very highly of it. The author himself is one of the most esumable 
of men, and I do not know of anv ethical treatise, in which our duties to 
God and to our fellow-men are laid down with more precision, simplic- 
ity, clearness, energy, and truth." 

From the Literary €md Theological Review. 
" This is a new work on morals, for academic use, and we w;elcome 
!t with much satisfaction. It is the result of several years' lefl^Mon and 
experience in teaching, on the part of its justly distinguished author ; 
and if it is not perfectly what we could wish, yet, in the most important 
respects, it supplies a want which has been extensively feh. It is, we 
think, substannully sound in its fundamental principles ; and being com- 

Erehensive and elementary in its plan, and adapted to the purposes of 
istruction, it will be gladly adopted by those who have for a long time 
been dissatisfied with the exisung works of Paley." 
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THS ELEMENTS OF 

MORAL SCIENCE, ABRIDGED. 

ABAPTXD TO TXS VSK Of tCBOOLt MV9 ▲CAIOMIXt^ 

lioentieth Thousand. 

fJC^ TkB attentUm of Tmuhen and School Committees is immted to this 
wihuMe Vfork. It has received the unquali/ied approbation of aU teho have 
examined it ; and it is Mieved to be admirabiy adapted to exert a wholesomo 
injhtenee on the minds of the youngy and lead to the formation of correct 
moral prineipUs. 

From the North- American Retfiew. 

** Dr. Wayland has pnblUhed an abridgment of his work^ for the nsa 
of schools. Of this step we can hardly speak too highly. It is more than 
time that the stndy of moral philosophy shoald be introduced into all our 
institutions of education. We are happy to see the way so auspiciously 
opened fi>r such an introduction. It has been ' not merely abrioged, bvk 
also re-written.^ We eaunot but regard the labor as well bestowed. 

IVom the Christian Witness, 
** We speak that we do know, when we express oar high estimate of 
Dr. Way land^s ability in teaching Moral Philosophy, whether orally or 
by the book. Having listened to his instructions, in this interesting de- 
partment, we can attest bow toAy are the principles, how exact and 
severe the argtraKntation, how appropriate and strong the illostrations 
whiek characterize his system ancl eiuforce it on the mmd." 

From the MmamtiUJowntd 

" TIm work of which this Tolnrae is an dlHi^rmem, is well kaown as 
one of the best and most complete works oa Moral Philosophy extant — 
and is in a fSaar way of superseding Paley, as a text-book m oar higher 
seminaries. Hie author is well known as one of the most profound 
scholars of the age. That the study of Moral Science, a science which 
teaches goodness^ shoald be a branch of education, not only in oor col- 
leges, but in our schools and academies, we believe will not be denied. 
The ab iidgme nt of this work seems to as admirably ealcnlated for the 
pufpose, and we hope it wiH be extensively api^ied to the purposes for 
which it is intended.'' 

F^om the Christian Seeretarff, . 
" So far as we have been able to examine the two works of Dr. Way- 
land, we must say, that we are quite as well pleased with the smaller 
as with the larger. The w<^, the author himself says, has been not 
merely cMdged^ it has been re-written. It is written in a style well 
suited to the comprehension of youth. The illustrations are apt aad 
striking. The work is divided into short chapters, as it shoirid be, to 
suit for a class-hook for the yoong.'* 

F^om the Fioenmg Oazette, 
** We hail the abrid|:ment as admirably adwt^d to supply the defi- 
ciency which has kmc been felt in common school education, — the study 
of moral obligatioa. Let the child early be taught the relations it sostains 
to mm imd to its Maker, the first aeqvainting K with the duties owed to 
society, the second with the duties owed to Ood, and who can foretell 
how many a sad and disastrous overthrow of character will be prevent- 
ed, antfltow ctevBled aikd pnie will be the sense of integrity and virtue ! ^ 

FivmAeDa^Adifocate. 
" It is a work of the highest and purest order of tntellect It is meta- 
iriiysies reduced to pracueal common sense, and made subservient to 
Christianity. The original work has aconired for its profound and phil- 
osophic author, a large addition to his mtellectual reputation, and the 
abndgmentj, which is entirely re- written, jodicionsly adapted to common 
understandings. It would be a valuable addition to our high schools." 
3 
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ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

B7 FRANCIS WATUkND, D. D. 
3RnU4 Thousand, 
(CT* Tkkwaleistideptediuatext-booieinmaHtfqfompnmeqMi CbOigtg 

Extract /ivm the Prefiue, 
" His object has been to write a book, Which any one who chooses 
may understand. He has, therefore^ labored to express the gpeneral prin- 
ciples in the plainest manner possible, and to illastrate them by cases 
with wl^ch ev«iy person is fiumliar. It has been to the author a source 
of regret, that the coarse of discassioi in the following pages, has, 
imavoidably, l^d him over ground which has frequently been tbe arena 
of political controversy. In all sudi cases, he has endeavored to state 
what seemed to him to be truth, without fear, favor, or affection. He is 
conscious to himself of no bias towards any party whatever, and he 
thinks that he who will read the whole work, will be convincea that he 
has been iaflaeaced by none." 

THE ELEMENTS OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY ABRIDGED. 

ABATTXl) TO TSX USB OV SCBOOLi AHD AOAAKMIXS. 

Fifth Thousand, 

The success uikich has attended the abridgment of " The Elements of 
Moral Science " has induced the author to prepare the following abridgment 
qf " The Elements of PeUtical Economy?^ In thisease, as in the other^ 
the uwrk has been wholly re-written^ and an attempt hasheen made to adapt 
it to the attainments of youth, 

** The ongmal work of the an^or, on Political Economy, has already 
been noticed on our pages: and the present abridgment stands in no 
need of a recommendation from us. We may be permitted, however, 
to say, that both the rising and risen generations are deeply indebted to 
Dr. Wayland, for tlie skill and power he has put forth to bring a highly 
impMtam subje<tt distinctly before them, wuhtn such narrow limits, 
lliough * abridged for the use of academies,' it deserves to be introduced 
into every private family, and to be studied Ly every man who has an 
interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. It is a subject little 
understood, even practically, by thousands, and still less understood 
theoretically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class-book, and be faith- 
fully studied in our academies : and that it will find its way into every 
Arniily library : not there to be shut up unread, but to afford rich material 
for Uiought and discussion in the family circle. It is fitted to enlarge the 
mind, to purify the judgment^ to correct erroneous popular impressions, 
and assist every man in fonrnng opinions of public measures, which will 
abide the test of time and experience." — Boston Recorder. 

" An abridgment of this clear, common sense work, designed for the 
use of academies, is just published. We rejoice to see such treatises 
spreading among the people ; and we urge all who would be intelligent 
freemen, to read them." — New York Trataeript. 

" We can say, with safety, that the topics are well selected and ar- 
ranged ; Jiat the author's name is a guarantee for more than usual excel- 
lence. We wish it an extensive circulation."— JVtfur York Observer. 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest system 
of republican political economy of any treatise extam." — DaUy Advocate, 
3 
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THE CICERONIAN: 

OS THS 

PRUS-SIAN METHOD OP TEACHING 

THK 

LATOr LAHOUAOB. 

ADAPTXS TO THS VIK OW AMXBICAll •CHOOLt. 

BT B. 8EABS. 

Tais woTkhM been raeenttjimbUdMdfUidabMdjliitrodaoad into Mretal of the 
best fchools in the coonti7, and appiored by all who hare examined it. It i» 
confldentlr commended to teachen as tkt beat work fbc commencing the itudj 
of the Laan Ungaage. 

From the Professors in Barvard University. 

We beg leave to observe, that we consider fhis book a very 
yalaable addition to our stock of elementary works. Its great 
merit is^ that it renders the elementary instruction in Latin less 
mechamcal, by constantly calling the reasoning power of the 
pnpil into action, and gives, from the beginning, a deeper insight 
mto the very nature, principles, and laws not only of the Latin 
language, but of language in generaL If the book required any 
other recommendation besides that of being the work of so thor- 
ough and experienced a 'scholar as Dr. Sears, it would be this, 
that the system illustrated in it is not a mere theory, but has been 
practically tested by many able instructors in Germany. We 
wish that the same trial may be made here. 

Very respectftUly yours, Charles Beck, 

CamMdgej Oct, 2, 1844. C. Ol Fklton. 

Firom S. Hi Taylor f PruteipcU of PkUHps* AcadMwy^ Andover, 
I have examined, with much pleasure and profit, the * Cicero- 
nian,* prepared by Dr. Sears, it is admirably adapted to make 
thorou^ teachers and thorough pupils. It requires of the teacher 
a precise and intimate acquaintance with tne minutisB of the 
Latin tongue, and necessarily induces in the pupil habits of close 
thought and nice discrimination. The plan of tne work is excel- 
lent, as it constantly calls the attention of the pupil to the peculiar 
construction and idioms of the language ; and, by a system of 
constant reviews, keeps the attention upon them till they are 
permanently fixed. The pupil who shall go throu^ this book in 
the maimer pointed out in the plan of instruction, will know 
more of the Latin than most do who have read volumes. 
Andover^ Oct, 3, 1844. S. H. Tatloe. 

J^wn the Messrs, Ahbott, New Torh 
Gentlemen : We h«re examined the * Ciceronian,' and have 
made some use of it in our institution. We intend to introduce 
it more fully, considering it, as we do, a very valuable aid in 
teaching the elements of the Latin tongue. 

Yours respectfully, Jacob Abbott, 
New York, Oct, 8, 1844 Gorham D. Abbott. 
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THE CICERONIAN. 

OPINION OP THE PRESS. 
From the Christian Review, 

The * Ciceionian ' is based on Hie principles of a work published 
by Dr. Ernest Buthardt, of Bresleau. The Prossian Minister of 
Edncation was so mnch pleased with it as to order a copy for 
every gymnasium in the kinsdom ; he at the same time called 
the attention of teachers to Its merits, and the conseciuence has 
been, a very general approbation of the method, and its adoption 
in about a hundred gyinnasia. 

The book is poculiarly fitted for young learners, and is eminently 
adapted to make thorough linguists and independent scholars. 

We recommend to all teachers of the languages, to avail them- 
selves of the earliest opportunity to become acquainted with* its 
contents. 

Fivm the BMiad Repository. 

Professor Sears is one of the ripest scholars, and we scarcely 
know a work accomplished b^ him, more important than the 
preparation of this little volume. 

The only fear we have about it is, that it wiL not be appreci- 
ated ; that teachers, care-lovinff teachers, will still prefer the old 
way with which they are fanuliar, so very few instructors are 
willing to take pains and spend time with tneir scholars. 

The method explained in the *Ciceronlai * is unquestionablv the 
very best method of making effective Latin scholars. Would 
that it were conmienced and pursued in all our schools. 

From the Baptist MemoriaL 
A work much needed; our elementary books in Latin are 
meam affairs ; we have tried them in teaching, and felt how 
much there was yet to be attained in smoothing me pathway to 
the acquirement of the Latin tongue. We are ourselves using 
this book in instruction, and can confidently advise its adoption. 

JFVom the New England Furitan. 

This is an admirable work of the kind. The author very justly 
remarks, that '* in languages, no less than in mathematics, those 
commentaries which give to tite student the result, without the 
labor of the process, are ruinous to scholarship." The literary 
gentlemen at Andover and Newton have laid our youthful lin- 
guists under many obligations, by furnishing the helps, and 
creating a taste for a severe but successful prosecution of their 
studies. 

From the Christian Watehman, 

This is ^ beautifully executed volume, and one which, if we 
mistake not, has long been a desideratum in the primary classical 
department of the schools of this country. We most cordially 
l?ecommend the * Ciceronian.' both for its plan and its valuable 
selections, to classical teachers and students, and also to rusty 
graduates, who may begin to find that it is time to repair some of 
the mistakes of their early classical training. With such we 
heartily sympathize. 

5 _^___^_^^ 
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YOUNQ 



THB 

LADIES' CLASS 



BOOK- 



A Selection of Lessons for Reading in Prose and Verse. 

BY EBENEZEB BAILEY, A. M. 
Late Principal of the Young Ladies' High School| Boston. 

Stereotype Edition. 
From ike Primetpedi o/thePtMie Schools for FemedeSy Boston. 
*' Okntlsmbn : — We have examined the Yonng Ladies* Class Book 
with interest and pleasure ; with interest, because we have felt the want 
of a Reading Boole expressly designed for the use of females : and with 
pleasure, because we have found it well adapted to supply the deficiency. 
In the selections for a Reader designed for boys, the el<M;|uence of the bar, 
the pulpit, and the forum may be laid under heavy contnbution ; bat such 
selections, we conceive, are out of place in a book designed for females. 
We have been pleased, therefore, to observe, that in the Young Ladies* 
Class Book such pieces are rare. The high-toned morality, the freedom 
from sectarianism, the taste, richness, and adajOation of the selections, 
added to the nearness of its external appearance, must commend it to all; 
while the practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, 
K^ether with those peculiar pointe, the want of which, few, who hav* 
not felt, know how to supply. Respectfully yours, 

Ba&kum Fibld, 
R. G. Pabksr, 
Abhaham Andrews, 
Charles Fox." 
From the Prinapal of the Mount Vernon School^ Boston. 
" I have examined with much interest the Young Ladies' Class Book, 
by Mr. Bailey, and have been very highly pleased with its contents. It 
is my intention to introduce it into my own school ; as X regard it as not 
only remarkably well fitted to answer its particular object as a book of 
exercises in the art of elocution, but as calculated to have an influence 
upon the character and conduct, which will be in every respect favorable. 

Jacob Abbott." 

JVwn the Prineipal of FranJdin Seminary ^ New Mxrleet^ N. H. 
" I have examined with much satisfaction the Young Ladies' Class Book, 
by Mr. Bailey, and consider it the best work of tlie kind extant. Such a 
work has long been a desideratum, and I am happy that it is so fully met 
in the present work ; the happy and judicious selections indicate the 
chaste spirit which has so long distinguished its author^ both as a teacher 
and a scholar. I earnestly desire that it may have a universal patronage. 
I have selected it for my school, in preference to all others. 

Yours, with esteem, Amasa Buck." 

** The reading books prepared for academic use, are oAen unsuitable 
for females. They contain pieces too masculine, too martial, too abstract 
and erudite, and too little adapted to the delicacy of the female taste. 
We are glad, therefore, to perceive that an attempt has been made to 
supply the deficiency ; and we believe that the task has been faithfully 
and successfully accomplished. The selections are judicious and 
chaste ; and so far as they have any moral bearing, appear to be unex* 
ceptionable." — EdwxUion Reporter. 

" We were never so struck with the importance of having reading 
books for female schools, adapted particularly to that express purpose, as 
while looking over the pages of this selection. The eminent success of 
the compiler in teaching this branch, to which we can personally bear 
testimony, is sufficient evidence of the character of the work , considered 
as a selection of lessons in elocution ; they are, in general^ admirably 
adapted to cultivate the amiable and gentle traits uf the female character, 
as well as to elevate and improve the mind." — Annals of Education. 
6 
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ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. 

BT O. X. DILLAWAT, A. M. 

Late Principal in the Boston Public Latin School 

Illnstrated by elegant Engravlngt . 

Sixth Edititm, in^oved. 

OUT*' This work is rapidly coming into use all over our country ; it if 
already introduced into most of our High Schools and Academies, and 
many of our Colleges. A new and beautiful edition has just been 
published. 

From the Boston Education Reporter. 

" The want of a cheap volume, embracing a succinct account of an- 
cient customs, together with a view of classical mythology, has long 
been felt. To the student of a langusu^e, some knowledge of the man- 
ners, habits, and religious feelings of the people whose language is 
studied is indispensably requisite. This knoviuedge is seldom to be 
obtained without tedious research or laborious investigation. Mr. Dil- 
laway's book seems to have been prepared with speciu reference to the 
wants of those who are just entering upon a classical career ; and we 
deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that it supplies the want, which, 
as we have before said, has long been felt. In a small duodecimo, of 
about one hundred and fifty pa^jg^es, he concentrates the most valuable 
and interesting particulars relating to Roman antiquitv ; together with 
as full an account of heathen myuiolog^ as is generally needed in our 
highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and one which 
will gain it admission into our highly respectable female seminaries^ is 
the total absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to the disffustmg 
obscenities o( ancient mythology ; while, at the same time, nothing is 
omitted which a pure mind would feel interested to know. We recom- 
mend the book as a valuable addition to the treatises in our schools and 
academies.'' 

F)^om E. BaHey^ Prtneipai oftheYotmg Ladies* High Sehoolf Boston, 

" Having used DiUaway^s Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology 
in my school for several years, I commend it to teachers with great 
confidence, as a valuable text-book on those interesting branches of 
education. E. Bailbt.'' 

From the American UraveUer. 

" We well remember, in the days of our pupilage, how unpopular as 
a study was the volume of Roman Antiquiues introduced in the acad- 
emic course. It wearied on account of its prolixity, filling a thick octa- 
vo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon for a long three months. 
It was reserved tor one of our Boston instructors to apply the condens- 
ing iq>paratus to this mass of crudities, and so to modernize the antiquities 
or the old Romans^ as to make a befitting abridgment for schools of the 
first order. Mr. Dillaway has presented such a compilation as must be 
interesting to lads, and become popular as a text-booK. Historical facts 
are statedwith g^reat simplicity and clearness ; the most important points 
are seized upon, while trifling peculiarities are passed unnoticed.'' 
7 
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FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 

DesifnedlbrthoUaaofComiiKmSchoolfl. By Ber. J. L. Blau, D. D. 
niustntod by Steel-PUito Enfrariiigs 

JPVMn B. JObukUif^ Projessor qf MathemaHa m MaryUmi Umvenkf. 

■< I am much indebted to yoo ibr a copy of the Flnt Book in Astrono- 
my. It is a work of atility and merit, mr superior to any other which I 
hare seen. The author has selected his topics with g^t judgment,— 
arranged them in admirable order,— exhibited them in a style and man- 
ner at once tasteAil and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting^ — 
nothing redundant. It is truly a very beautiful and attractive book, 
calculated to afford both pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the 
adf antage of perusing it. £. Hincklxt." 

JV«m B. FiM, Ptfime^ qftktHuuoek SAool, Boston. 

" I know of no other work on Astronomy so well ealeulated to interest 
and instruct young learners in this sublime science.** 

Dnm James F. Omdd^ A, M^ Frimeipsi of the H^k School for Tomtg 
LoAeSf Baltimorey MiL 



** I diall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my academy ij 

IT elementary work o 
Jamxs F. Oould." 



leyour 
September. I consider it decidedly superior to any elementary woi 
tfie kind I have ever seen. 



JVoOT Jsaae Foster, hutnuxor <ff Youth^ Portland, 

" I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much 
pleased with it. A very happy selection of topics is presented in a man- 
ner which cannot fail to interest the learner, while the questions will 
assist him materially in fixing in the memory what ought to be retained. 
It leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
master them, and brinies before the young pupil only what can be made 
intelligible and interestmg to him. Isaac Foster.*' 

" The illustrationsj both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelli- 
ffible \ and the defimtions are such as to be easily comprehended by 
juvenile scholars. The author has interwoven with his scientims 
instructions much interesting historical information, and contrived to 
dress his philosophy in a gaib truly attractive.*'— Jv. Y. Daily Evening 
Journal, 

" We are free to say, that it is, in our opinion, deddedly the best work 
we have any knowledge of, on the subhme and interesting subject o 
Astronomy. The engravings are executed in a superior s^le, and the 
mechanical appearance of the book is extreniely prepossessing. The 
knowledge imparted is in language at once chaste, ele^^ant, and simpio 
— adapted to the comprehension of those for whom it was designed. 



The subject matter is selected with great Judgment, and evinces uncom- 
mon industry and research. We earnestly Mpe that parents and teach- 
ers will examine and judge for themselves, as we feel confident they 



mon industry and research. We earnestfy libpe that j 
ers will examine and judge for themselves, as we ie^. vu.uiuc««i »,^j 
will coincide with us in opinion. We only nope the circulation of the 
work will be commensurate with its merits." — JSoston Evening Oazette. 

*< This neat and prepossessing little volume comprehends all the requi- 
sites of a good book, — such a nook as may safely be put into the hands 
of children with advantage. The diction is chaste ana pure, the subject 
matter selected with great judgment, and the language is peculiarly 
adapted to the comprehension or the young mind. The introduction of 
it into our schools generally, will, ^e beheve, essentially promote the 
cause of education." — Saeo paper, 
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A NEW BDITrON, BNLABOBD. 

BLAKE'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Being Conversations on Philosophy, with the addition of Explanatory 
Notes, Questions for Examination, and a Dictionary of Philo- 
sophical Terms. With twenty-eight steel Engravings. 

By the Bev. J. L. BLAKE, D. D. 

DH/* Perhaps no work has contributed so much as this to excite a fond- 
ness &r the study of Natursd Philosophy in youthful minds. The famil- 
iar comparisons witli which it abounds, awaken interest, and rivet the 
attention of the pupil. It is introduced, with great success, into the 
public schools in Boston. 

FYom Rev. J. Adams, Pres. of CkarUsten CoUege, S. C. 
" I have been highly gratified with the perusal of your edition of Con- 
versations on Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Expla- 
nations of. Terms, are valuable additions to the work, and make this 
edition superior to any other with which I am acquainted. I shall 
recommend it wherever I have an opportunity." 

" We avail ourselves of the opportunity furnished us by the publica- 
tion of a new edition of this deservedly popular work, to recommend it, 
not only to those instructors who may not already have adopted it, but 
also generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining information 
on the subjects on which it treats. By Questions arranged at the bottom 
of the pages, in which the collateral facts are arranged, he directs the 
attention of the learner to the principal topics. Mr. Blake nas also added 
many Notes, which illustrate the passages to which they are appended^ 
and the Dictionary of Philosophical Terms is a useful addition." — U. 
S. Literary Gazette. 



PALET'S NATURAL THEOLOOT. 

ninstrated by forty Plates, and Selections from the Notes of Dr. Paxton 

With additional Notes, original and selected, for this edition ; 

With a Vocabulary of Scientific Terms. 

Edited by John Wabs, M. D. 

" The work before us is one which deserves rather to be studied, than 
merely read. Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the 
excellences of it can be fully discovered, nor its advantages realized. It 
is therefore gratifying to find it introduced, as a text-book, into the col- 
leges and literary institutions of our country. The edition before us is 
superior' to any we have seen, and, we believe, superior to any that has 
yet been published." — Spirit of the Pilgrims 

** Perhaps no one of our author's works gives greater satisfaction to 
all classes of readers, the young and the old. the ignorant and the en- 
lightened. Indeed^ we recollect no book in which the arguments for the 
existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, to be drawn from his 
works, are exhibited in a manner more attractive and more convincing." 

— Christian Examiner, 

"We hail the appearance of Paley's Theology with unfei^ed pleas- 
ure. No man is an atheist afler reading the work. Infidelity changes 
ite character, and becomes downright and wilful opposition to the truth, 
afler it has gone over the pages before us. We recommend it to all 
young men who may see this article, to procure a copy of it forthwith: 
we advise parents to procure it for their sons and for their daughters." 

— Tyumpet, 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

ESSAYS ON ANOHSNT UTERATUBS AND ABT. 

With the Biogn^j and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. 

By Barnxs Sbars, President Newton TlieoL Institution, 

B. B. Edwards, Prof. Andover Theol. Seminary , and 

C. C. Fbltoh, Prof. Harvard University. 

** This elegant book is worthy of a more extended notice than oar 
limits at present will permit us to give it Great labor and care h^ve 
been bestowed npon its typographical execntion, which does honor to 
the American press. It is one of the rare beauties of the page, that not 
a word is divided at the end of a Une. The mechanical part of the work, 
however, is its least praise. It is nnique in its character, — standing 
alone among the innumerable books of this book-making age. Tlie 
authors well deserve the thanks of the cultivated and disciplined portion of 
the community, for the service which, bv this publication, they have 
done to the cause of letters. Amid the ticfe of innuenees which are cal- 
culated to deteriorate our literature, and degrade the standard of taste 
and learning, we feel under great obligations to those who endeavor to 
restore the authority of acknowled^d models, to set up barriers against 
the sweeping flood of worthless literature, which is spreading far and 
vride lU evil results, and concerning which our chief consolation is, that 
n is likely to be as transitory as it is deleterious. The book is a plea for 
classical learning. While its fine introduction and some of the essays 
directly avow this design, the correq)ondence of literary men which it 
contains, aims directly at the same result. The book is of a liieh order, 
and worthv of the attentive perusal of every scholar. It is a noble mon- 
ument to the taste, and judgment, and sound learning of the projectors, 
and will yield, we doubt not, a nch harvest of fame to themselves, ana 
of benefit to our literature." — CMsUan Review. 

** This volume is no common-place production. It is truly refreshing;, 
when we are obliged, from week to week, to look through the mass of 
books which increases upon our table, manv of which are extremely at- 
tenuated in thou^t and ^june in style, to find something which carries 
US back to the pure and invigorating influence of the master minds of 
antiquity. The gentlemen who have produced this volume deserve the 
cordial thanks of the literary world."— ASno JEnghM$ul Pttritan. 

" This book will do good in our colleges. Every student will want a 
copy, and many will be stimulated by its perusal to a more vigorous and 
enthusiastic pursuit of that higher and more solid learning which alone 
deserves to be called ^ classical.' The recent tendencies have been to 
the neglect of this, and we rejoice in this timely effort of minds so well 
qualified for such a work.'' — Rejleetor. 

" The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in its 
preparation has been, to foster and extend amons^ educated men, in this 
country, the already growing interest in classical studies. The design is 
a noble and generous one, and has been executed with a taste and good 
sense, that do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
is one which deserves a place in the library of every educated man. To 
those now engaged in classical study it cannot fail to be highly useful, 
while to the more advanced scholar it would open new sources of interest 
and delight in the unforgotten pui^suits of his earlier days." — Prov.Jimr. 

" The work has been prepared by three gentlemen, connected with as 
many diSerem institutions, who seem to have entered upon and executed 
their labor, eon amore. It is a beautiful example of the attractive force of 
elegant and useful literature, overcoming the repelling elements of what 
are presumed to be different creeds. And the product is worthy of the 
sacrifice, if there have been one. It is an elegant and valuable tribute to 
the value of classical learning. An introductory essay leaves a deep 
impression of the worth and use of classical studies."— Portland Mirror, 
10 
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rOUBTH EDITXQtf < 

GESENITJS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

Translated from the Eleventh German Edition. By T.J. Conant, Prof. 

of Hebrew and of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation in the 

Theol. Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. With a Coarse of 

Exercises in Hebrew Ofammar, and a Hebrew 

Chrestomathy, prepared by the Translator. 

\Sy^ Special r^erence has been had m the arrangement^ iau$iratien»i the 
addition of the Course of Exercises,, the CKreslomoMy, A'c, to euiapt it to the 
wants of thosswho may wish topmane the stwif ^Mebrew withotU the aid 
of a teacher. , 

Prof. Stuart, in an article in the Biblical Repositonr, si^s:— " With 
such efibrts, — such unremitted, im wearied, eaercetic efforts, — what 
are we to expect from such a man as Gesenius ? Has he talent, judg- 
ment, tact, as a philologist? Read his work on Isaiah ; compare his 
Hebrew Grammar with the other grammars of the Hebrew whieh Ger- 
many has yet produced: read and compare any twenty, or even ten 
articles on any of the difficult and important words in the Hebrew with 
the same in Buxtorff, Cocceius, Stockins, Eiehhom's Simonis, Winer, 
even (Parkhurst, I cannot onee name), and then say whether Gesenius, 
as a Hebrew philolo^erj has talents, tact, and judgment. Nothing but 
rival feelings, or prejudice, or antipathy to his thwlogical sentiments, 
can orevent a unity of answer." 

F^&m the Bon, Edward Everett, 

GsifTLBMSif, — I am greatly indelMedto you for a beautiful copy of 
the translation of Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar, bv Prof. Conant. The 
reputation of the original is beyond the necessity of anv testimonials, and 
I aoubt not, from the character of Professor Conant, that the translation 
deserves the favorable reception which I am happy to see it has met with. 
Your obliged friend and servant, Ebwarb Evkbxtt. 

" The work of Gesenius requires no eulogy firom us ; nor is this the 
place to enter into a detailed examination of his theoretical views, or 
practical exposition of the structure of the language ; but we eonenr with 
the translator in considering that, as a philosophical arrangement and 
explanation of its grammatical phenomena, it has no equal ; and that it 
is particularly disungnished by a chaste simplicity, and attractive clear- 
ness of method, — qualities which not only imply a correct taste and 
logical understanding, bat evince, also, a thorough mastery of the subject. 
Professor Conant has rendered a substantial service to the cause of bib- 
lical learning, and done honor to the important denomination of which 
he is a member. Besides executing with excellent fidelity and good 
judgment his translation of the Grammar of the great Hebodst of the age, 
he has some useful additions of his own, and has, in numerous instances, 
corrected mistakes of a too common class, which, if they give little trou- 
ble to some readers, are the worst annoyance to others. — that of errors 
in reference. He has also made additions of a very juoicious as well as 
moral character, in a series of grammatical exercises. The typograph- 
ical execution is in the best style of the Cambridge university prmters. 
The letter-press is beautiful, and all but immaculate.''— iV. A. Review. 

'^ Professor Conant has executed his task with great airily. He does 
not appeor merely in the character of a translator ; the Chrestomathy and 
Exercises prepared by him form a very valuable addition to the woik. 
The latter, especially, are prepared with great skill and ability, in such a 
way as to lead the student forward, step % step, making him thoroughly 
familiar with eadi point as he advances. One other point of extreme im- 
portance in snoh a work, we must not fail to notice, — the correctness of 
the printing. And when we add that the typography, — at least the 
English part of it, — is as beautiful as it is correct, we have said as much 
U8 M necessary to recommend the book to all students of Hebrew." — 
Recorder. 11 
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(Blt%ant IHiniaturt ))olnmtB. 

out Bdg»s and beantifiillf ornamented Ooreis. 

DAILY MANNA, 

For Chrietiaii Pilgrims. By Bev. Baron Stow. 

THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. 

An Aid to the Bight Understanding and Spiritual Lnproyement 

of the Lord's Snpper. 

THE BIBLE AND THE OLOBET. 

Edited by Bev. J. O. Chonles. 

THIS MABBIA(Q-]Q BIE'O-S 
Or How to make Home Happy. By J. A. James. 

LYBIOGEUS. 

A Ck)nection of Sacred Poetry. Edited by Bev. S. F. Smith. 

THE OYTBESS WBEAm 

A Book of Consolation for those who Monm. Edited by Bey. 
Bufus W. Griswold. 

X1S3S cAi^s&ssx ^ir ars'^S3Li?o 

For Young Christians. By J. Edwards and J. A. James. 

THE MOURNER'S OHAFLET. 

An Offering of Sympathy for Bereaved Friends. Selected from 
Amencan Poets. Edited by John Eeese. 

* From the Writings of John Harris, D. D. 

THE FAMILY OIROLE. 

Its Affections and Pleasnres. Edited by H. A. Graves. 

THE FAMILY ALTAS. 

Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of Conducting FaroUy Worship. 

CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE CONDENSED. 

▲ KVW Am COMPLBTS 

CONCOBDANCE OF THE HOLY SCBIPTURES. 

,BY ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 

KKVISXB Airp BS-xniTXI) 

BY THE REV. DAVID KING, 

,^e Conondanoe ct Craden iteads anriraUed' in the efttnutfon of theologUns 
of all denominations, and leavei nothing to Im desired in tliis department ofBiI>- 
Ucal knowledge. The .original irork has alwart been incnmbered with a Dic- 
tionary; now rendered OMolete bj modem Bible Dictionaries, embracing all 
recent discoveries and ftcts. not known in the days of Craden. The omission of 
these parts, and the arranging of all refJarenees under the moet obvious heads, 
with a slight abridgment of the quotations of Scripture texts, so cokdbksb the 
whole as to bring it within the compass of a moderate-sized octavo volume, and 
at a reduction of okb tbibd iir pbiob, wllich cannot fUl to render this edition 
the most desirable of anv now ofltered to the public 
12 
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